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CHAPTEI
 I. 


THE CHCRUJ{ IX BRIT AIK (A.D. 30-5H7). 


THE visible things of God are to tell us of the in- 
visible \vouders of His Providence, and the Psal!llist'
 
C(#jli tll(lITllllt glo1'Ùrm Dci lllay possibly only be laid bare 
at tha T..jast Day. The disclosures of science COllle 
grailually in proportion as they are grasped by the 
nlincl of luan, for in reality the facts so revealed are 
as old as the \yorld. The plan of the universe is 
thus unfolded year after year, and the course of its 
unfolding suggests t\VO thoughts: divine unity and 
infinite po\ver. The lnilliolls of suns obey one la\v ; 
the Inost distant star fOrins part of the sidereal systenl, 
and \vould cease to shine or even to exist apart from 
it. This lnagnificent unity points to the conclusion 
that God no\vhere \vorks \vithout it, and that His 
revelation to 111H,1l l11ust necessarily 1e one. There 
cannot be t\VO laws of gra\ itation any 1110re than 
ther
 can be t\VO sidereal systeills. So ill the spiritual 
kingdolll, of \vhich the universe is but a pale figure, 
unity and truth are synonYlnous. 
Before the Saxon era (449) \ve find in that part of 
Great Britain, \vhich \ve no\" call England, a. strong 
and vi[:orous people \vhose conquest had cost l{ollle 
1 
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t\VO centuries of \varfare. Their hi story is \\Titten 
in their resistance, and it is typical of the race, \vhich 
up to the days of Henry \TIII. haa never heen ell- 
slaved. Boadicea and CH,ractacns ,vere the heroes 
of that strife until at last Britain becanlt' an un
 
rOluaniseò ROlllan province. It never surrendered 
its cnstonlS or characteristics: it tolerated a l{onlan 
\vall, but never a ROluan plough. 
The conversion of a race so stubborn, so tenacious 
of national habits, so slow to unlearn, \vas a InÏ1:acle 
of divine grace. Ho\v the good tidings reached 
Britain is a 111atter of conjecture, or rather perhaps 
of legend, for Rritain'f; kno\vledge of the Christian 
religion is curiously revealed to us through its 
legends. The Celtic nlÌlld is enlinelltly poetical, 
and instead of clothing facts in everyday garb, it 
<;;:ings thenl in an air \vith variations, after the fashion 
of the Celtic minstrel. Tertullian in the second, and 
St. Chrysostolll ill the fourth, century 111ention the 
sound \vhich had gone forth to the far di
tant 
British Isles.! The Christian faith canle either fraIl) 
the East or from RaIne. Tradition says that Joseph 
of ...\.rimathea, \vho had laid the Divine Body of our 
Lord in the sepulchre, caIne to Britain, and, \vith 
his cOlnpanions, instructed its people in the :Faith 
Df the Crucified: that Glastonbury in SOlllersetshire 
\vas the spot he chose as the centre of his labours. 
The desire to claÏ1n one who had seen our r
ord, 


1 Ad
'. Judæos, c. 7, qnoted by )Iontalembert; Lei; Jloiuf'.-; 
trOccÙlenl, iii. p. 15, and St. Chrysostom, EVPLUKOfLEJl(í, iii. 1'. 71. 
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and touched IIis Divine Persoll, \vas f;urely pronlpted 
by 
t lively faith, and shared by other natiolls in their 
early enthusiaslll. Gla
tonbury, its flowering thorn, 
tht' first church in England erected in honour of 
our 13le
sed Lady, in later tiInes its faluous 
IHonastery, lllay or Inay not be due to St. Joseph 
of _\.rÌlnathea's apostolate. \Vhat they undoubtedly 
are is a \vitness to early Christian faith in the never- 
failing virginity of J\Iary, and to the ever-present 
po\ver of God over uature, as sYlllbolisecl in the 
thorn \vhich tiowers at 111id-winter. The strength 
of a legend lie::, in its aptness to elubody SOlne 
thought suggested by faith, so that there is no need 
in this instance either to deny or to lllailltain but 
lllerely to give the legend for \vhat it is \vorth, ,,"hich 
is a great deal. 
The second explanation of Britain's conversion is 
given by v'" enerable Bede. In the year 156, he says, 
under the EIlJperOr :\Iarcus .Antollinus, "\vhen the 
holy Inan }
leutherius \yas at the head of the ROlllan 
Church, r.Jucin
, I\:ing of the Britons, sent a letter 
to hÜn, entreating to be Inade a Christian by his 
order ". 1 Inste
td of 1.jU, the date of I\:ing Lucius' 
petition is SOlue\vhat fixed by the years of Pope St. 
Eleutherius-lö2-19:i. It took place bet\veen 182- 
193, if, in f:pite of IHodern criticislll, 
 \ve Inay sup- 
pose \T enerable 13ede to have been correct as to the 
fact. 1

 yell if he \vere not, the value of his testÌ1110ny 


1 HÙforia E'ccle.';ill' Gudi.
 Anglorll1n. lih. i. cap. iv. . 

 Ha(ldan awl Rtubù
 reject the mis:-5ion of Pupe :3t. Elcutherius. 
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to the fountain head of Christianity is inappreciable. 
Tradition, at. least, speaks infallibly when it says 
that a British kinglet sent to the Pope for instruc- 
tion in spiritual things, and its full significance i& 
apparent: the Pope alone keeps the deposit of the 
faith, and has it to Ünpart. Lucius ,vas a King of 
Britain, and the region of Llandaff seen1S to have 
constituted his kingdonl. The Pope received the 
British envoys, Elvan and l\Iedivin, with thanks- 
giving, and sent back the lllissionaries, Diruvianus 
and Fugatius, to preach the Christian faith to óur 
distant island. 
The persecution of Diocletian (303) left its inlpress 
on our lanò, anò affords another proof of its Christian 
faith. To it ,ve owe our protoluartyr, the leader of 
a glorious band, which possibly is not yet cOll1plete. 
Alban, still a pagan, offered shelter fron1 the bloody 
edict to a Christian cleric (clericlll71 quellldall1) out of 
natural kindness. The exhortations, and still n10re the 
exanlple, of his guest, St. Amphibalus, won hÜn over 
to the Christian faith. "Tith hinl conversion 111eant 
luartyrdonl, for ,vhell the prefect heard ,vhere the 
priest, Arnphibalus, was hiding, he sent soldiers 
to the house, and Alban, nloved by a super- 
natural Ï111pulse, gave hÜnself up in his guest's 
clothes, and was led before the judge. He v{as 
invited to offer sacrifice to the gods, the usual test 
inlposed on the Christian hero. To o,vn the true 
God at that tribunal was certain death, yet there 
was no equivocation about Alban's profession of 
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faith: "I anI called Alban by Iny parents, and I 
steadfastly adore and \vorship the true aud living 
God, \Vho created aU things". In ,vrath at his 
refusal to sacrifice, the judge ordered hÏ1n to be 
tortured, thinking to break his constancy by stripe
 
if not by ,vords; but the n1artyr rejoiced in his 
snffel'illgs. rrhen he \va
 condeu1ned to be beheaded 
at a place beyond the riyer. The bridge acroßs it 
,\\Tas encu1l1bered by a great cro\vd, so that ..AJban 
n1Ïght have had to \vait till evening for his cro\vn. 
Thi::, he \vould not do, but upon his ardent prayer 
to God the river's' \vaters parted, and he reached 
Iniraculously the spot \vhere he \vas to suffer. rrhe 
executioner, toucbed by the ,vonder, ,vhich \vas the 
instrnlnellt of grace for his own soul, laid dO\Vll his 

nvoi'd at AlLan's feet, conquered by his exaluple to 
the Chri
tian faith. Then he follo\ved 
\.lban to his 
CfO\Vll. Alban \vas beheaded outside the to\vn of 
"\r erulal11, \vhich he baptised with his blood and \vith 
his nalne. SOll1e centuries later a great abbey rose 
on the spot. The Inartyr, \vho had so early gained 
his CrO\Vll, so
ved the ever-fruitful seed in our land. 
Others suffered in the sallIe persecution, anlongst 
then} St. Julius and St. 
\aron, citizens of Caerleon.1 
.A.ccording to Bede, it \vas about the year aÐ-t that 
the Pelagian controversy respecting grace began tu be 
lllooted in Britain. Pope Celestine I. bent the deacon 
l>alladins to the British bishops in order that the 
heresy 111ight be rooted out. His Inissioll Inet \vith 
1 lli.-:t. Ercl,s., lih. i. cap. vii. 
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no success. Then spiritual aid ,va
 sought froln the 
Bishops of Gaul, and in 429 Gerlnanus, Bishop of 
.A..uxerre, as the Pope's legate, and Lupus of Troyes 
arrived in Britain on this special elnbassy. The 
great .L\postle of Ireland, St. Patrick, ,vas in their 
COll1pany, and, 
ays a nlodern historian,1 he ,vas not 
the last to whonl the 
uccess of the nlission should 
be ascribed. "Then Gerlnanu8 had preached in a 
tOv\-l1, he was ,vont to ask his conlpanions ,vhat 
IneallS ,,,ere to be enlployed to nlake his sernlon 
fruitful, and Patrick ,vould give the cliaracteristic 
reply: "Let us observe a strict fast for three days 
at the city gate, and leave the rest in God's hand ". 
They preached not only in to'VllS, but in the open 
country, ,,,here the people flocked to hear then1. The 
itnpulses of faith ëtre ever the saIne. A blind girl of 
ten ,vas brought by her parents to Gerluanus in order 
that he lnight cure her. .,..-\Jter fervent prayer the 
bishop laid SOllle relics, ,vhich he ,vore, upon her eyes, 
and she sa\v. Gerlnanus ,vas recalled to Britain in 
448 for the saIne rea:::;on, and again he brought peace 
and a superabundance of interior life. 
\.nother 
l1liracle is recorded of hilll èy Bede, in ,vhich he re- 
stored the use of his IÏ111bs to one dooDled in the 
flo,ver of his years to a hopeless infinnity.2 
Britain ,vas n?t contented with Inerely receiying 
spiritual favours fronl Gaul. "\Vhen Saxon cruelty 


1 Bellesheim, Geschichte de']" IÚttlwlischen Ki1'che in Idana, yol. i. 
p. :32. 
:! HÙt. Eccles., lib. i. cap
. xyiii. ana xxi. 
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 lllaking itself felt \"ith peculiar fel'ocity, in 150, 
a Land of lllissionaries, escorting a 
'hole populatiou 
of lllell and \\"Olllen, left the shores of \\T ales in open 
boats lliade of skins Se\Yll together, and landed in 
Anliorica, the rea'! Brittany of to-day. For a hundred 
years those lllissionaries toiled, and the result of their 
labollrs is felt even JlO\V in the strong Catholic faith 
of tho
e regions. K either Principality nor Po\ver 
hêL
 been able tu "Test the precious seed froln Breton 
]:earts, and this they o\ye to the exiled Britons. 
Thè chief apostles are sOlnetÎlnes called the Seven 
Saiuts of Brittany. They \yere all lllonks, and aU 
canoni
ed, and their nalnes, besides being \\Tittell in 
been"ell, are part of the soil. SanIson of Dol \vas 
the :\Ietropolitan, ,,'ith his 
ix suffragans: Pol de 
Lt'ùn, rrugdual of Tréguier, Corentin of QuÏ1nper, 
l\tterue of \T annes, St. Brieuc, and St. :\Ialo. 1 
The n1Ïssionary spirit existed, therefore, in no 
small degree anlongst the Britons. Ho\v COllies it, 
then, that they ah501utely refusea to enlighten the 
Raxolls "? In ...-\.rulorica they ,,-ere addressing thenl- 
selyes to a Celtic race, aud it is certain that the Celt 
prefers to convert other Celts even ill our o""n day. 
...-\..ð a people they are peculiarly open to the in- 
fluence!::> of th
 national spirit. 
God re\yarded their love for the souls of ...\.1'- 
1110rÍca by an increase of 
piritual life and vigour at 
hOIlle. The very invasion under Hengist and Hor- 
sa (.l!U), \vhich bad driven thenl a\vay, \yas raging, 
] Jluiues (/'Uccidulf, ii. p. a14. ::-;ee chap. iv. 
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and conlpelling the countrynlen 'VhOlll they had left 
behind, to \vithdra,v into the fastnesses of "r ales. 
Strangely enough, 1110re light is thro,vn upon the 
interllallife of the Church during the follo,,
ing one 
hundred and fifty years, than at any other tÏ1ne. 
r.l',vo cha,racteristics distinguished then1: their 
,:;aints and their religious houses. The single Eng- 
lish n10nastery.which survived Saxon atrocities ,vas 
Glastonbury, although it ,vas far fro In being the only 
English foundation. The glories of Llandaff, Ban- 
gor, and St. Asaph \vere founded by holy British 
confessors, ,vhilst the names of St. David and 8t. 
"7înifred are kuo,vn beyond the confines of \\.. ales, 
in the vast country of the Catholic Church. ] >ulri- 
cius (431-522) established the nlonastic life in "
 ales, 
at Llandaff. He becalne Bishop of Llandaff, and the 
cradle of the see was the religious house. Bangor 
on the Dee, ,vith its 
100 B1onks, was another inl- 
111enSe centre of Christian life. Ht. J{entigern (5;30- 
(12) founded 8t. Asaph, that is to say, the later see 
rested on the earlier religious house, ,,,hicIt wa
 
. cOInposed of H65 n1onks. Of this nun1ber, t>63 ,vere 
engaged in singing the divÜle office. St. ...\..saph, 
\vho gave his name to the see, \vas the successor of 
St. Kentigern. 1 
St. David, who died in 544, is the patron saint of 
"r ales to this day. He is no legendary personage, 
full of legend as his history is. The saIne Il1ay be 
said of St. \'Tinifred, the acts of \vhose 111artyrdo111 
1 Les Jloines d' Occidelzt, iii. -!-!. 
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are SOllIe of the briefest on record. Indeed, they 
call scarcely he called acts. The story is that, in the 
sixth century, \Vinifred, a young and beautiful girl, 
,vas beheaded by J\:ing Caradoc for repulsing atten- 
tions \vhich she could not accept \vithout yiolating 
chastity.1 She preferred to die, and that is the yaille 
of the legend. It is better to suffer death than to 
lose purity, and those \vho so suffer are dear to God, 
and po\verful ,,'ith Hinl. 
:\Ioderll criticislll, \vhich discards legends, should 
have f'trnck off froln the list of past generations the 
fèunons T\:illg Arthur along with St. "rinifred. He 
has no \vell to sho\\" for his existence. He is the 
ell1budin1ellt of chivalry ,vhich neyer die& any I1101'e 
than chastity. It is said that he \vas both cro\\'ued 
(5IG) and buried (54:3) at Glastonbury. 
But, perhaps, the most important fact in connec- 
tion \vith the Church in Britain is the presence of 
three British bishops at the Council of ArIes in 311. 
Though prior to SOlne of the events aLove Inentioned, 
it comes last in dignity, and sho\vs that the Church 
in England \vas no n10re detached froIn the rest of 
Christel1dolll than is England itself the only nation 
in Burope. The Council of ...\..rles \vas not æCluneui- 
cal although of the highest rotnk as a secondary 
council \vhich represented the whole \\Yestern 
Church. 
These bishops were l{estitutus of London, Ebo- 
rius of York, and Adelphius of Caerleoll. They \vere 
1 Lt:..-; Jluiw's d'(JccÙlutf, iii. p. 7-1. 
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probably 11letropolitans, ,,
hich gives their appealance 
in history a further significance. The existence of 
t 
hierarchy points to a settled order of religious ,vor- 
ship far ahead of Bl'itain's then half-civilised state.. 
It sho\vs that "'here all else "#as discord, confusion, 
brutality, here at least, that is, al110ngst the Chris- 
tian people, unity, peace, and joy ,,,ere to be found.. 
On hearing of the presence of a hierarchy, a thinking 
11lan \vill naturally ask hiIllself: ""-ho introduced 
it "? " It cannot stand by itself, but lllust be traced 
back to its source. "Thy, then, if British bishops 
held their consecration and jurisdiction fro111 the 
cro,vn of England, did they exist before it? "Thy, 
again, if they \vere only British bishops, did they 
think it necessary to attend a foreign council 
\vhich ,vas not British at all? They held a rank 
far higher than British prelates: they ,vere bishoPb 
of the Universal Church, a conntry as large a
 thp 
world. . 
Pope 
ilvester I. could not be present at this coun- 
cil, therefore the asselllbled fathers, al110ngst thenl 
these British bishops, sent hiIn a .letter telling hinl 
of their decrees, and asking hinl to conununicate theul 
to the rest of Christendo111: They deplore his ab- 
sence, ,,,,hich would have increased their joy, but 
they say: " You could not possibly leave that region 
where the apostles are every day present, and ,,,here 
their blood is ever ,vitnessillg to God's glory". The 
council, they tell the Pope, ,,
ished that "you \vho 
hold the greater dioceses should Inake its decrees 
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knO\Yll to all ".1 rrhis ,vas ill 311, nearly a century 
and a half before the Saxon invasioll. 

-\.t the end of the sixth century, England had \ve11- 
nigh fallen back into barbarislll. 2 British Chris- 
tians had Blostly retired or been driven into Calll- 
bria, and in 5t:>G the last survivorH of the I3ritish 
Hierarchy, the Archbishops of London and of York, 
gave up the battle, and fled into the Canlbrian 
111ountains, carrying \vith thenl their relics and sa- 
cred vessels. 3 They had every reason to dread and 
dislike the Saxons, yet however great their provoca- 
tioll, they neglected the ordo NfJ'itatis, and refused to 
convert their conquerors. To thenl they sho,ved a 
fierce spirit of nationality, \vhich threatens, ,,'h
reYer 
it exists, to annihilate Catholic life. 
rrhe Celtic saints alone trÎlullphed over this natural 
characteristic of the race. St. Cohunba evangelispd 
Korth J3ritain, and" as the ctpostle of the ::K orthern 
Picts. Later 011, his children exercised an inullense 
illfluence on the Saxons, both in :N orthulnbria an<l. 
l\Iercia. .. 
Such anoillalies are lllet by Divine Providence 

ollletÏ111es \vith foreign invasions, sOllletÎ111es by 
the scourge of \vicked rulers, SOlnetÌlnes by the 
violent upheaving of internal revolution, SOllletÌIllPs 
byaIlo\ving men to have their \vay, and to Lecolue 


I 
(LCrOrUrn eonciliorwn Collcctio, :\Ial1:-:i, ii. p. -1m>. 
:! Lü; Jloines d'Occidt-ld, iii. p. ;3-1;3- 
3 Ibid.. p. :330. 
.. Ibid. 
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nationalists rather than Christians. Thi
 is what 
happened to the Britons. They preferred to be 
insular rather than Catholic, and allo\ved lle\V Inis- 
sionaries the glory of enlightening the heathen dark- 
ness of the Saxons (597). As well n1ight '\ve talk of 
a star outside the sidereal systen1 as of a national 
Church cut off iron1 the rest of Christenc101n. 
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'fHE England to \vhich the new nIÏssionarieö caIne 
ill .jH7 reseillbled the England of 18fJ:2 as the child 
foreshado\vs the full-gro\vn lnan. ...lIter a hundred 
and fifty years of strife \vith the Britons the Saxons 
\vere at length taking root in the soil. They had 
brought in \vith thenl their ancestral gods, "... oden, 
yrhor, r\'iga i:Lnd Sætel', and engraIted their Teutonic 
custonlS on the original Celtic stock, They had 
divided the land iuto eight 
lnall kingdollJ:;, each 
independent of the other, ill \vhich the royalty \va
 
elective ill certain falllilies, and IÜnited. Our lllodern 
counties retain vestiges of those Saxon principalities, 
HIlc1 our parliaillent is the natural developluent of the 
\vitena-gernot. The Daxons \yere the fourth people 
in the field of Great Britain. Caledonia \Vê:lö inhabi- 
ted by the Pict
. There \vere the :\ orthern Picts to 
the north of the Graulpians, the i:tncestors of the 
present Highlanders. Their great apostle, St. COhUll- 
ba, \vent to his re\vaTc1 in the year 396. The bouthern 
Picts, again, had heen evangelised Ly St. X.inian. 
Their boundaries ,,-ere the :B-'orth and the British 
kingdolll of Strathclyde, \vhich extended to Glasgo\y. 
(15) 
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A colony of Scots had early settled in Argyll and the 
Isles. They \vere fronl Scotia, the north of Ireland, 
and consequently Irish. 1 Iona was the great nlonas- 
tic centre founded by St. Coluluba, and \vas to the 
north ,,'hat Canterbury becanle to the south. 
History casts its broad daylight upon the Saxon 
conversion, and tells no nlore touching story. 
Slavery and its horrible disregard of hUlnan life 
\vas a passion \yith this Teutonic racE? They bar- 
tered their o'vn sons and daughters and little chil- 
dren for lllolley, and enjoyed the traffic as if it had 
been a profitable gaBle of Rpeculation. Thus it ,vas 
that the fair-haired strangers found their ,yay to the 
!{on1an Forunl, \vhere, as they yçere \vaiting to be 
bought, they \vere descried by the l{onlall deacon,2 
Gregory, about the year 586. He ,vas \valkillg ill 
the luarket-place, and \yas attracted by their appear- 
ance. To a southerner their fair conlplexiolls and 
s\veet faces offered a type of spiritual beauty. 
e 
sto:t.?ped to ask the seller of these beautiful sla yes 
where they canle frolll, and ,yhat their religion ,vas. 
The nlan replied that they ,vere ..A.ngli, frolll 
Britain, where everyone \vas fair, and tbat "they 
\vere heathens. Gregory's COllll11ellt hað become 
historical: "That is well, for they have angelic 
faces, and they ought to be co-heirs of the angels 
in heaven". "Then he was tola further that their 


1 Bridgett, Histo'i"!f of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, i. 53. 
=:! II. this case his position of a Roman deacon was eqlli \"alent 
to that of a cardinal. 
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country \vas Deira, one of the two K orthUlllbriall 
kingdollls, be said this name also ,vas of good Olnen : 
Dc iI'a f,'uti, ad 'JJâ:-;(','Ù'ordiam Chrisri 
.(}('ati.l 
He paid the price demanded for these northern 
slaves, and took then1 to his father's palace, ,vhich 
he had already converted into a lllonastery, ","here 
be lllinistered to spiritual as ,vE:}ll as corporal hunger. 
It has since been the church of San Gregorio oa the 
Cælian Hill. First of their race, these captiye 
X orthluubrians, rescued by Gregory, were baptised 
by hin1, and cared for \vith the n10st tender kind- 
ness. Gregory actually left R01l1e in order to convert 
the Saxons, but he did not then belong to hÌ1nself. 
The indignant R01l1ans appealed to the Pope, ,vho 
yielded to their desire and ordered Gregory to return. 2 
He never forgot the Angli, and at last Diyine Pl'O- 
vidence gave to hiIn ,,"hat is not vouchsafed to all- 
the po\ver to carry out his heart's desire. In 596, 
after long years of ,\ aiting, Gregory the Pope was 
able to send forth the good tidings to the Saxons. 
He selected IDen ",-hon1 he had hÌlnself trained in 
his lllonastery on the Cælian Hill. They ,vere a 
band of forty n1011ks, headed by Augustine, our 
future apostle, and ","ould seem to have follo,ved a 
special rule instituted by Gl'e
ory, probably Oll 
Benedictine lines. 3 
Gregory gave then1 letters to the bishops of Gaul, 


1 LtS JloilUs d'OccÙlenf, iii. p. 348. 

 Vita Hti. Gregorii J[ayni, Auctore Paulo Diacono, i,". p. 9. 
3 Lingard, A nglo-Sa;wn Chll'rch, i. p. 182. 
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where they passed the winter 596-7. Their hearts 
failed then1 after they had put their hands to the 
plough. vVith very excusable shrinking fron1 a 
heathen land, where all ,vas unknown, they looked 
back to their quiet nlonastery on the Cælian Hill. 
Gregory raised their drooping courage, and hade 
then1 be of good heart for the great undertaking 
before then1. "It would be better," he "Tote to 
thenl in 596, "not to begin a good ,vork, than to 
renounce one already begun, even in thought." 1 
Gregory prevailed. His Inonks landed in the 
spring of 597 in the Isle of Thanet, at that time 
part of Cantia, or I\:ent, over ,vhich Ethelbert, grand- 
son of Hengist, ,vas reigning. The Frank princess, 
Bertha, ,vas Queen of Cantia. The free exercise of 
her religion had been èt condition of her nlarriage 
to Ethelbert, who ,vas hÜnself entirely ignorant of 
Christian truths. Never, perhaps, did pagan prince 
show n10re loyalty to Christian missionaries than 
Ethelbert. ...\ugustine, bearing the cross and an 
inlage of our Lord, appeared before hÜn, together 
with the other n10nks. The king had stipulated for 
an out-of-door meeting to cüunteract magical influ- 
ences. \Vhen Augustine had expounded" the 'Y.ord 
of life," Ethelbert Inade answer :- 
" You speak and prolnise grand things, but because 
they are new and uncertain I cannot give 111Y consent 
to then1, and leave all that I and the whole nation 
of the Angles have observed for so long. Still, as 
1 Hist. Eccles., lib. i. cap. xxiii. 
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you have trayelled so far to us, and it 
ee111S clear 
to lHe that you have wished to tell us that ,vhich 
you beheve to be true and best, I \vill not lllolest 
you. Ou the contrary, I ,vill see that you enjoy a 
kind. hospitality, and receive necessary food. Nor do 
I forbid yon to gain as Inany as you can to your 
religion." 1 
Ethelbert llleant ,,,,hat he said. He assigned the 
lllissionaries a d\vellillg-place, called St
ble Gate, 
ill his little capital, and they Inade a solellul entry 
into Canterbury. The church of St. 
Iartin, just 
outside the to,vll, had been built by Britons in 
I{oman titnes. Queen Bertha had used it, and now 
Augustine and his conlpanions hallolve(l it afresh 
,vitI. their prayers and rlla!-;
es. 2 Their life ,vas so 
truly apostolical, aHd so fully bore out their teaching, 
that Ethelbert ,vas soon \von over to the" "r ord of 
life". He ,vas baptised Oll Pentecost Day at t)t. 
l\Iartin's, and on Christmas Day following 10,000 
I{entish 11len received the sacralnent of regeneration. 3 
Ethelbert lllade over his royal d,vellillg at Canterbury 
to _\.ugustine. 
Ioreover, to the east of the city the 
king fUl-ther besto\ved on hÜn a heathen telllple and 
the adjoining land. Augustine converted the teulple 
into a church, and laid the first stone of the religious 
house BuL
equently called St. Augustine's ::\Ionastery. 
The walls of Christchurch Cathedral rose close to the 


] llist. Eccles., lib. i. cap. xxv. 

 Bcde uscs the words, missas facere, lib. i. cap. xxvi. 
:J Bridgett, History of the Holy Euchurist in Gnat IJrita,in, ii. 8ï. 
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royal palace. 1 Thus Canterbury, froll1 being Ethel- 
bert's capital, Lecanle the reno"\vlled nletropolitan 
see of future tÏ1nes. Its great glories are due to an 
Italian lllonk, who brought us the blessed faith of 
ROlue. 
In this first year of his apostolate (5U7) Augustine 
received the plenitude of the priestbood, according 
to St. Gregory's parting orders. He was consecrated 
by the ...\..rch bishop of ArIes, and becanle in virtue 
of the apostolic see first Archbishop of Callterbury. 
The hierarchy as intended by Gregory ",-as to consist 
of a 111etropolitan see both in the north and in the 
south, ,vith t"\velve suffragans to each. This scheme 
was carried out only in the course of centuries. 
The fact that London had been the Illetropulitan 
see of the south 'under the British hierarchy natu- 
raHy suggested it again, but the primacy was speedily 
transferred to Canterbury, the true spiritual centre 
of the Saxons. 
The palliulll frolll Gregoryaccon1panied Augustine's. 
non1Ïnation to be 1\Ietropolitan,2 and for nine hundred 
years it continued to be the privilege of English 
1\Ietropolitans to receive it frolll the Successor of St. 
Peter as an outward token that their Jurisdiction 
with its privileges was conferred by him. 
After his consecration, ...\.ugustine consulted Pope 
Gregory on a nUIuber of points relating to faith and 
discipline. ,,\\-rhereas faith is one," \vrote Augustine,. 
1 Les ...'Ioines a'Occident, iii. 363, and following. 
2 Ibid., iii. 383. 
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ho\v \yas he to treat the different customs \vhich he 
found in different places? One Blass liturgy prevailed 
in the Ronlan Church and another in Gaul. Pro- 
bably Queen Bertha follo\ved the Gaelic use. 
Gregory, \vith that great breadth of Inind as to details 
\vhich is inspired by unity of dognla, bade .A.ugustine 
to cherish any such cuStOll1S just in proportion as 
they contributed to the greater 
lory of God. 
" Things are not to be loved for the sake of places, 
but places are to be loved for the sake of the goöd 
they offer." 
" Ho\v," asked _\..ugustine, "anl I to deal \vith the 
bishops of Gaul aud of Bri tain ?" Gregory ans\vered : 
" \\T e have given you no authority over the bishops 
of Gaul, because since early tÍ1nes the Bishop of 
A.rles has been "'
ont to receive the pallÏ1.1111 frolll our 
predecessors. \\T e cannot therefore take frol11 hinl 
the authorit:v he has already enjoyed. . . . But," 
Gregory concluded, U \ve conllllit all the bishops of 
13ritain to your fraternity, that the ignorant Inay be 
taught, the \veak strengthened by counsel, and the 
perverse corrected by authority." I 
The priesthood, \vhich Pope Gregory thus C0111- 
lllitted to ..A.ugustine, \vas to be severed froln the ties 
and cares of Inarried life. "If there are any clerici 
not in sacred orders \vho cannot practise continence, 
they Inust Inarry and receiye their salary apart froIll 
the altar." 
Clerics \vere uf t\VO kinds: sacerdotal and those 


] Hi
t. Ecclu;., lib. i. cap. xxvii. 
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not in holy orders, and it is to these latter tha
 St. 
Gregory here alludes. 1 They \vere neither priests 
nor deacons. A lllisconception of the \yord cleJ'Ù'I':
 
has led to a good deal of confusioll. All priests 
\vere clerici, yet a \vhole class of clerici \vere neither 
priests nor deacons. In their O\Vll tongue the ,A.nglo- 
Saxolls used the ternl Blass priest to designate the 
priesthood. qn the other band, Bede, \vriting in 
Latin, speaks of a clericus fJ.llÙlrl1H received by St. 
Alban. III this case the clericus ,yas St. Aillphibalus, 
\vho \vas undoubtedly a priest.
 
St. Gregory rightly estÎ111ated ,,-hat the cOlllbat of 
chastity ,yould iInpose on a haU-barbarous race. It 
\vas a principle ,yith hitn, as \vith St. ....\.ugustine, \\-ho 
had turned froln the broken cisterns to the Saviour's 
fountains, that happiness \va
 exchanged, not taken 
a,vay: I
on 
Ubt1ydl'll1dll1' del'ic1.CL SLd 'Jl1'Utantu r. 3 8t. 
Gregory gave special directions a
 to the practical 
working of nlarriage, a question \vhich is at the 
bOttOlll of the \vhole bocial structure. 
In 601, hearing that the harvest was fruitful in 
the land of the ....\.ngles, Pope Gregory despatched 
luore nlissiollaries, al110ngst thenl l\Iellitus, J ustns, 
Paulinus, and Ruflanus. 1\Iellitus, ,vho seenlS to 
have been Abbot of St. Andre\v's l\Ionastery on the 
Cælian Hill, received on his journey a characteristic 
letter fronl the Holy "{1-'ather. It refers to practices 


1 H-ist. Eccles., tap. xxxii. p. 47. See note. 
::! HistOTY of the Holy EuclwrÙ:t, ii. 73. 

 St. Allgll:-::tine, Prnf. in Psal. 74. 
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\"hich are \vorth noting. " \\"hen, then, Almighty 
God takes you to our lllost reverend brother, 
Augustine the bishop, tell hÜn the conclusion of IllY 
long cogitations in the Illatter of the Angles. This 
is that they are by no n1eans to destroy the temples 
of the idols in that people, but let the iduls in those 
tenlples be destroyed. Let there be holy ,vater, and 
let it be sprinkled over those ten1ples; let altars be 
constructed and relics placed there, for if those 
teInp]es are ,veIl built, they ought to be cleansed from 
the \yorship of delllons, and nlade to SetTe for the 
"'or
hip of the true God, so that those people 
,,-hen they see that their tenlples are not de- 
stroyed l11ay be converted fro In the error of 
their hearts, and kno\"ing and adoring the true 
God, Inay feel Illore at baIlie in coming to 
their accnstoilled places of prayer. And ,,,herea
 
l11any oxen are ,vont to be slain for the sacrifice of 
denloll';, they should also change the solellll1Ïty in 
this particular as \vell. OIl the day of dedication or 
the feast-day of the holy Inartyrs ,,,hose relics are 
placed here they should nli:
ke tents for thenlselves 
of boughs round these churches \vhich \vere once 
teulples, and keep the day ,,-ith holy feastings. In- 
stead of iUllllolating allÏ1nah, to the Devil, let thenl 
kin tht'
e anÍlllah
 for their o,vn food, and give thanks 
to the Giver of All for His plenty, that \"hilst they 
are having sonle external joy they l11ay be morp 
capable of feeling interior joy. For there is no doubt 
that it is Ílllpos
ible to cut off eyerythillg at one 
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stroke fron1 ignorant luinds, because he \vho striyes 
after the highest place lllounts up step by step, and 
not by jumps. Thus it was that the Lord nlade 
Hin1self known to the Israelites in Egypt, yet still 
He reserved for His o\vn \vorship the use of sacrifices 
which they \vere ",.ont to offer up to the Devil, so 
that He ordered thenl to Ï1un1olate animals in His 
own sacrifice. Accordingly, in a changed heart, they 
"\vere to give up part of the sacrifice and retain SOllle- 
thing else. Thus, if the anÏ1nals they were \yont to 
offer \vere the same, still, by in1illolating theu} to 
the true God, and not to idols, the sacrifices \yould 
not be the sanie." 1 
It would seen1 that. .A.ugustine found it easier to 
deal \vith the heathen than \vith the Britons. There 
can be no doubt that they were strong nationalists, 
and that they showed no sYlnpathy ,vith his efforts 
on behalf of the Saxons. Their narro\v and insular 
prejudices, and ,vorse still, their spiritual pride, 
stre",.ed his path \vith difficulties. He hiInself \vas 
gifted ,vi th no ordinary prudence, and he had the 
\visdolll of the Holy See, personified at that tÏ1ue by 
Pope St. Gregory, to fall back upon. The first objec- 
tion \vhich they raised \vas the attitude they ,vere to 
assunle towards the ROluan 111issionary. 'Vere they 
to receive hi1l1 and luake comU10n cause \vith hÌlu? 
\\T ere they, in short, to be Britons first and Catholics 
after\vards, or the reverse? Their national spirit 


1 Hisf. Eccles., lib. i. cap. xxx. 
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had assuilled ,vide dÌ1nensiolls, ,vhich ,vere ShO',,"11 in 
several points of discipline, to ,vhich they clung in 
spite of correction. In those days the difficulty of 
cOIDlllunicatioll had tended to isolate thenl fron1 the 
rest of Christendonl, and had lnade then1 propor- 
tionately jealous of their o,vn custon1S. Their tÜlle 
for keeping Easter and n10de of administering 
baptisl1l called for reforIllation as out of harlllony 
,vith the Uniyersa] Church. The baptismal contro- 
versy soon dropped. It ,vas not so ,yith tbe Easter 
question, ,vhicb, as .A.ugustine had foreseen, led to 
very serious results in Cohnan's tinle, thougb the story 
as Rede tells it ,vould ahnost lllake us exclaÜn of 
British obstinacy: 0 faic culpa. 
The X icene Council, to ,vhich the bishops of 
Britain gave their adhesion, decreed not only that 
the festival should ahvays be kept on a Sunday, but 
also that, if tbe fourteenth day of the n100n fell Qn a 
t;unday, the Pasch should be solenlllised on the fol- 
lo\ving Sunday. Practically they had neglected this 
decre
, and kept the feast on the fourteenth day 
,vhen it fell on a Sunday, though not other,vi
e. 
They ,vere not QuartodecÜnans proper. They ,vere 
Inerely Britons iu a nlatter of discipline, ,,"hich did 
not affect tbe faith, but ,vhich did interfere ,vith the 
unity of Christian practice. The very insistence of 
Augustine in the Inatter ,vonld prove its iInportance 
to any OIle ,vho bad studied the Ulan. By St. 
Gregory's order
, into ,yhich he entered heart and 
soul, he conced.ed all that he could. On the other 
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band, thë Britons ,vere now to giye the Iueasure of 
their Christianity. 
Betvveen the years 599-603 Augustine RUlllllloned 
thenl to a conference at Austclive on the Severn, and 
entreated thenl to unite vvith hÜll In one cOlllmon 
endeavour to conyert the Saxons. They did not 
keep the Lord's Pasch at the proper tinle, he said, 
and they did lnany other things (,vhich arc not 
specified) against ecclesiastical unity. Prayers, en- 
treaties, counsels, reproaches, ,vere all in vain. They 
preferred their own traditions to tbe Lord of the 
harvest, nor vvould they be persuaded even by a 
nliracle, which is, I believe, a franle of lllind proper 
to those whose evil will puts scales before their eye
. 
A blind nlan ,vas brought, for ,vhonl the Britons 
could do nothing, but at .L\.ugustine's prayer he re- 
covered his sight. This nloyed thenl to ask for a 
second conference, lvhich n1ight be Blore nUlnerousl
r 
attended by their representatiye people. K 0 fewer 
than seven bishops and luany learned luen anlong 
the Britons, chiefly froin their nlonastery of Bangor, 
Vt
hich had Dinoth for its abbot, caIne to the second 
conference. First of all, records Bede, they con- 
sulted a hernlit as to \vhether they should giye up 
their traditions at Augustine's demand. "If he is a 
nlan of God, follo,,
 hÎ111," ,vas the ,vise reply, to \vhicb 
the hern1Ít \vauld have done well to restrict hÍ1nself. 
"\Vhen they ,vent on to ask ho\v they "'
ere to dis- 
cover Augustine's sanctity, he said, by his Ineekness 
and hun1ility of heart. If he renHtined sitting vvhen 


! 
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they approached hÏ1n, they \vere to conclude that he 
\vas Iwt lnunble of heart, and to spurn binl even 
as he 
pnrned thenl. On their acceptance of this 
singular test depended Inore than their absolute re- 
fusal of grace. Augustine received theul \vithont 
rising frolll his chair, \vhich, thanks to the hel'luit, 
l11ade thenl perfectly deaf to all he had to say. lIe 
told thell1 he asked only for three things: that they 
should celebrate Easter at the right tÏIne, fulfil the 
rites of baptisl11 according to the custOlll of the holy 
ROUHUl Church, and ul1itp \"ith hinl ill trying to COll- 
vert the Saxons. Nothing llloved theine Then 
Augustine \varned theln that, because they \yould 
not preach the \vay of life to the Saxollb, they, then1- 
selves, should suffer death at the Saxon hand. In 
ß13, luany years after _\ugustine's o\vn death, 
Ædilfric1, the Saxon I\:ing of X orthulubria, marched 
against Cn,erleoll, the city of the Legions, \vhich 
\Va
 also the llletropolitall see of Cambria. :\lal1
T 
nlonks of Bangor, after a three-days' fast, appeared 
on the battle-field, to fight by their prayers. "If," 
said .LEdilfrid, "they are calling upon their God 
against us, they ,lre fighting against us iudeed, al- 
though they lllay not bear anus;" and he directecl 
that they should be struck do\vn first of all. T\velve 
hUlll1rec1 of thenl perished, and thus Augustine's pre- 
diction \vas accolnplished. 1 
...-\ugustine did not long suryive these cOl1ferellCe
, 
,,-hich brought hinl so Illuch bitter disappointlnent. 
1 Hi;;!. Eccles., Jib. ii. cap. ii. 




8 UNITY OF FAITH AXD DISCIPLe'
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Tn 604 he consecrated two bishops, in order to 
strengthen the Christian inheritance, l\Iellitns for 
London as the centre of the East Saxons, to 'Vh0111 
he was to preach, and Justus for Rochester. He 
died in 605 ; 1 but the Gospel seed scattered by his 
hand had taken strong root: the words of St. 
Gregory, spoken in the ROlnan Inarket-place, ,vere 
to be acco111plished. 


1 Jloines d'Occidenf, iii. -1] 5. 
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"SOT AXGLI EFT AXG ELI" (603-653). 


"T E hR\ e no,v to follo,v t\VO separate currents. The 
tide of Christian life bad set in at Canterbury and 
ill its innnediate neighbourhood, and penetrated as 
far as London, ,vhere 
Iellitus, the disciple of 
Augustine, \vas laboriously building up his see. Can- 
terbury, Hochester, and London ,vere the first fruits 
of Gregory's hierarchy, the shado,v of a great Rock ill 
a desert land. 
-'roln Canterbury, as the chief focus, 
ray
 of light ,vere disseulinated throughout the 
country, according to the graciousness of pagan 
rulers and the zeal of the I{olnan ulissionaries. 
:\Iuch indeed depended on both, and this \vas plainly 
proyed ,vhen not only the apostle of the English 
had gone to his re,vard, but \vhen the protecting 
arlll of his royal convert, I\.ing Ethelbert, ,vas ,,-ith- 
dra,vll by death in 616. 
..A.ugustille's successor as second Archbishop of 
Canterbury ,vas St. Laurence, G03. The illicit Inar- 
l"iages of the Saxons ,vere a subject of constant strife, 
because of protest on the part of the missionaries. 
Ethelbert's snccessor, Eadbald, ,vould not receive 
the Christian faith, nor its lllorality, and contracted 
(29) 
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MELLITUS TN LONDON. 


111arriage \vith his father's \vido\v, his stepnlother. 
In the nleantÏ1ne the position of l\Iellitus in the 
capital of Essex, our London, ,vas no easy one. 
Saberct, their king, had becolue a Christian, but he 
had followed Ethelbert to the tonlb, leaying three 
sons, \vho, unruly pagans theulselves, wanted to taste 
the bread of Christians, because it looked ,,
hite and 
appetising. Curiosity took thenl to l\Iellitus' church 
during the celebration of :\Iass. 1 
" 'Vhy \"ill you not giye us the ,vhite bread you 
gave to our father Saba, and still continue giving to 
the people in the church?" \vere their angry ,yords 
to l\Iellitus. 
" If you \vill be \vashed in the saving \vater with 
\vhich your father \vas \vashed," \vas his reply, "you 
also Inay becolne participators of the sacred bread 
\vhich he ate: but if you despise the fountain of life, 
you are by no Ineans fit to partake of the bread of 
life." 
""T e \vill not go into that font," they said, "because 
we kno\v \ve need it not, but we want to be re- 
freshed with that bread." ì\Iellitus persisted in his 
refusal and these king's sons in their denland, till at 
last in their anger they ordered the unconlplying 
bishop ont of their kingdolll because he \vonld not 
give theln the "slnall thing" \vhich they desired. 
In the lifetÏ1ne of Saberct, Bishop 1\Iellitus laid the 
corner-stone of London's t\VO great cathedrals, dedi- 
ceated to those chief apostles \VhOlll St. Chrysostolll 


1" Celebratis in ecclesia missarunl solcmniis" aloe Bede's word::;. 
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called" tl1e t,vo eyes of l\Ollle ".1 The church of St. 
Paul rose on the site of a ten1ple of Diana, to the 
east of his episcopal to,vn, our huge Londoll, ,,'hilst 
he founded to the ,vest the abbey church of "T est- 
lllillster. Rt. Peter took the place of 
\.pollo. A 
bE-autiful legend is cOllnected ,vith the beginnings of 
\Vestlninster. According to it, a fisherlllan ,,,hose 
boat ,vas llloored across rrhorney Isle, as it \vas then 
called, ferried an UnkllO'Y11 traveller to the '\7" est- 
Ininster side 011 the night before the consecration. 
The traveller directed his steps to the new church, 
the fisherinall follo,ved. 
 0 sooner had they entered 
it than a flood of light illun1Ïnated the building. The 
astonished fishern1an heard, as it \vere, the voices of 
angels, and smelt a heavenly fragrance. " The ne,y 
bride of God," says a chronicler, "being consecrated 
by hiln, ,vho opens and closes heaven, is resplendent 
,vith heavenly light." 
After all ,vas over, the venerable fisher of IneH re- 
tnrned to the fisher of fish, and said: "I aUl he 
,,,honl Christians call the -,-\.postle St. Peter. 1 have 
this night dedicated nlY church to God, ,vhich n1Y 
friend, Saherct, built for 111e." 2 
'VestInillster ,vas founded in 610, but no,v, 6IG, 
Bishop l\Iellitus ,vas lunch in thp position of the 
fisherillan of the legend after the consecration. All 
the lights had gone out and it seenled as if St. Peter 
and his T..Jord had ,,,ithdra,v11 fronl the kingdom. 


1 Learp--f) frol1t St. John Ch1.ysostom, 222. 
2 Lu; Jloines cl'Occident, iii. p. 431. 
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:l.\Iellitus returned to Canterbury and conferred 
,vith Laurence and Justus. Their hearts \vere sore: 
they \vere weary of the rough heathen plough to 
which they had put their hands, and no Gregory ""as 
there to raise their drooping courage. They all re- 
solyed to retire fron1 the country, and to go to a place 
\vhere they could securely serve God. ::\Iellitus and 
Justus carried out their deternlÌnation, and reached 
Gaul, froin ",'hence they a\vaited the course of events. 
The llletropolitan ,vas about to do the sanle; but 
during \" hat he llleant to be his last night at Canter- 
bury- he spent it in the ll10nastic church of SSe 
Peter and Paul (St. Augustiue's)- he received a 
severe illtimation fr0111 St. l
eter hÍ1nself not to \veary 
in \vell-doing. 110de1'n incredulity may smile at 
Bede's sober aCCOUll t of the scourging inflicted hy 
St. Peter on the archbishop, but the history of onr 
island's conyersion ,vas Inaterial]y affected by it. 
S0111ething out of the conllnon took place, \vhich 
changed Laurence's intention of departing. r_rhe 
next nlorning, "iuyigorated by St. Peter's stripes 
and exhortations," he went to the king and. sho\ved 
hÜn the Inarks of the apostolic bruises. 'Vho had 
ventured so to beat the archbishop? inquired Eadbald. 
\\7hen he heard that St. Peter had inflicted the 
scourging in the cause of his own salvation, he re- 
nounced his idols, gave up his illicit connection, and 
began to walk in his father's footsteps as far as 
the faith was concerned. He recalled l\lellitus and 
Justus, but his pO"\ver \vas not so great as Ethel- 



SAXOX PRINCES
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bert's, and he could not replace :\Iellitus in his see 
OIl account of the prevailing idolatry alnongst the 
Saxons of Essex. l 
Such, then, ,vas the strength of the citadel ill 
the eneu1Y's country. '\T e Inay judge froul this 
of tbe dreary \\yastes outside, and not ,vouder if 
the ardent llolnan spirit drooped over the enter- 
prIse. 
In the days oÎ the Heptal'chy,2 K ortlnunhria, 
\vhich C()lllprised the lllodern counties of X orthlun- 
berland, I)urhalll, and York, and all the south- 
eastern part of onr present Scotland, \vas díyided 
into t\VO kingdoills - Deira and Bernicia. '\
hen 
united uuder one sceptre, as sOlnetÏ1nes happened. 
X ortlllunbria ,vas the largest kingdolll of the Hep- 
tarchy. In 6
G Ed \vin \vac; sole king (If Deira and 
Benlicia. He had received baptisul fronl St. 
Paulinus, a cOlllpallioll of St. Augustiue, \vho had 
accollll)(ulied Ethelbert's daughter to the north. 
This prillcess, as the bride of Ed ,,-in, needed the 
Ininistry of Paulillus, ,vho ,vas to fortify her by the 
daily celebration of lllass and the adlllinistration of 
the sacnunents. The Saxon princes
es, indeed, ,vere 
a factor in the conversion of the country. 
t. 


I Hist. Eccl s., lih. ii. cap. vi. 

 Kingdoms of the Heptarthy :-- 
1. Calltia. 5. E:-::-:ex. 
2. 'Ve::i::iex. 6. Ea4 .dugl ia. 
:3. Su.;:
ex. _'
 ] ' (Deira. 
t ' [ r . ', I. ..l'Ul't nun1'l'm. lB " 
-:to 
'e C <l. Cl'lllCW 
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ST. OS'VALD A
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Gregory's plan had been to revive the n1etropolitan 
see uf the north, York, and to institute t,yeh-e suf- 
fragans. Paulinus \yas first Archbishop of Yurk in 
St. Gregory's hierarchy. The capita] of each :::-lnall 
kingdoll1 usually suggested the see. As long as the 
spiritual and the royal po\ver ,vere in hal'lllollY the 
harvest pronlised \yell; but the case of Ethelbert 
and Eadbald repeated itself all over baÀon England. 
A neighbouring king, Penda, a heathen, and Cad- 
\vaIlon, [1 Briton, ,,
ho::,e Christianity \vas lllerged in 
his nationalislll, illade \var ul'on l
d\yin and defeated 
hÜl1. . Ed\yin fell upon the battle-field in 63;3, and 
with hiln the fruits of St. Paulinus' lninistry been1ed 
to pass avvay. It \Ya
 only apparent, for if Paulinus 
did not build the ten1ple, he gathered together the 
stone
. T\vo son::, ùf Ed\vin received their fathpr's 
inheritance, and to increase it they gave up their 
Christian birthright, but they did not endure in 
the land. '.Yhen their 
hort-liYed prosperity \vas 
over, Os\vald, \vho ,vas of the royal blood, conquered 
and took possession of the killgdonl, ßH.>. Bede 
lingers \vith special fondness over Os\yald, \VhOIl1 he 
calls a "nlan dear to God';. Os\vald had received 
the Christian faith froiD the lHonks of St. Cohunba, 
\vhich inclined bÍlll to turn to the sanle church for 
a n1Ïssionary bishop. Aidan of lona, therefore, 
succeeded to the labours of Paulinus, and cont;oli- 
dated then1 during I\:ing St. Os,,'ald's reign of Hine 
years. St. Aidan \vas the first Bishop of Lindi,;fal'lle, 
out of \vhich the see and palatinate of Durhanl 
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êll"Ose. 1 
Ia}}y touching and beautiful stories are 
told of the truly royal Os\vald aud of the truly 
.episcopal Aidan. ...-\.JHongst others \ye read of a 
aillner at \vhich A.idan \yas present. A silver dish 
"'êt
 set Lefore the king, and all \vere about tu 
l)ê1l'take of the feast \vhen the lllinister charged \\.ith 
tht-> poor canle to tell the king that a great illulti- 
tl
de of beggars \vere outside asking for ahus. 
Os\vald ordered the silyer dish to be broken and 
aivided alllong thein. Aidan, in a 11l011lent of 
.euth usiaslll at the noble deed, grasped the king's 
right hand, exclaiInillg: "
Iay this halld never 
,,-ither,"" and, adds Becle, the \yish \vas fulfilled, for 
.although Os\vald, like f
d\vin, flJI a victÌIn to the 
-:\Ierciaus, his right hand and arill, even t;eyered 
frOlll his lJody, re111ained ullcorrupt. Yet n10re. 
Ou the spot \vhere he fell cures of sick iHen and 
sick beasts took place \vithout ceasing, so that lllauy 
gathered up the dust of that hallo\ved place, and 
u1Ïxing it \vith \vater gave it to their sick \Vh0111 it 
\\ as \vout to alleviate. 2 The body, \vhich had 
\vorked for God, \vas glorified by HiIll, no\y by a 
snpernatural light oyer it
 resting-place, no\\" by it!:, 
}?o\ver over the delllons, and still nlore perhaps hy 
the piety it inspired. (( K or is it \vollderful,"' says 
Bede, "that the sick are cured at the 
pot \vhere he 
<1ied, \vho ill his lifetÏIue never ëeased to think of 


1 ]tlgisfnl1n PalatillllJll, ])uw 11J1l1l.'
r. Eclitetl by Hanly. Pre- 
face, p. 1. 
:! HÙ;f. Eccltb., 1ih. iii. cap. yi. 
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the sick and the poor, to giye ahns and to be help- 
ful." 1 The saints continue ill death the "-Tonders of 
their life. 
11ed\yald, !{ing of East Allglia, \vhich kingdotl1 
c()}llprised K orfolk and Suffolk, had been baptised 
in I{ellt, probably ilurillg Ethelbert's reign, but had 
neyer grasped the Christian faith in his life. Felix, 
a Burgundian bishop, succeeded in converting thÜ> 
people (630). He built churches, and }{ing Sigbert, a 
brother of 11ed\vaìd, founded a senlÎnary. "rrhis 
king," say
 Bede, "beCall1e so great a lover of the 
hea\-enly kingdolu," that he finally laid dO\\-ll his 
cro\vn and entered a n10nastery \vhich he had built. 
I-Ie had perseyered for a long tÎ1ne in this life \vhen 
it happened that the )Iel'cians, under their king 
Penda, declared \var against East ...\nglia. bigbel't't; 
people clan10ured for their fan1iliar leader, and dragged 
hiIn in spite of his resistallce to the din of battle. 
He \vould no longer fight, but held a \vand in hi
 
hand as a SYlllbol of his ne,," life. He "\-vas slain 636, 
and succeeded by King ...-\nlla. 2 
The East Saxons, who had ShO\Yll signs of grace 
under Saberct and Bishop l\IeHitus, and thell fallen 
a"\vay under the rude influence of his pagan sons 
(ßIß), did not find a 
econd apostle until thirty-seyen 
years later. In 653 St. Cedd, brother of St. Chad, 
converted great nUlnbers, and was consecrated 
bishop by 8t. Finan of Lindisfarne. He often 


1 Hist. Eccles., Ii b. iii. cap. ix. 
:! Ibid., lib. Iii. cap. xviii. 
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yisited 
 ortll1unbria, as his 
piritual hOIne, and 
\vas 011 terlll
 uf intiInacy \vith Oidih,yald, I\:ing of 
]]eira, the son of bt. Os\vald. Oidihvald offered 
hiln son1e land. in lJeira for the construction of a 
Illunastery, and there Cedd instituted a house of 
strict observance according to the Lindisfarne rule. 
()idihvald looked upon this nlonastery as a great 
gain to hÎ1nself on account of the prayers \vhich 
\vould be offered up for hirn by its nlouks. 1 
The ",Y' est Saxons also had their apostle, one dis- 
tillguished for hÜs devotion to the Body and Blood 
of our Lord. This \vas St. Birinus, \vho caIne to 
Britain by counsel of Pope Honol'ius, in 632. He 
had proillised the I)ope to scatter the seed of the 
faith ill a He\\' region, but finding the \\T est Saxons 
still" Iuost pagan;' 2 detenuined to devote his Illinistl'Y 
to thelll. rrheir king, Cynegil, \yas Lapti:-;ed \vith 
his people. bt. Birinu8 fixed hi:::; see at Dur- 
chester, Oxon, \yhich \vas probably the capital of the 
\\T est Saxons. lIe died after Illauy labours, and \vas 
buried at Dorchester. In 683 Bishop Redde trans- 
felTecl the see to \\Tinchester, together ,,-ith the body 
of 
t. Birinub, \vhich no\v rests ill \'Tinche
ter 
Cathedral.: J 
l'enda, I\:ing of 1\Iercia, had lcng been a terror to 
his neighbours. lIe it \Ya
 ,,-ho had overthro\vn 
}:d,vin, bigbert, and Os\vald. III the year 653 his 


] H i.st. }'.;cclu;., lib. iii. cap. xxiii. 

 lhid., live iii. cap. ,.ii. 
3 ]lJid. 
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son, Peada, \vas courting the daughter of Os\vin 
t:;uccessor to Os\vald. The princess resisted his ad- 
vallces because of his paganisH1, and his passion led 
hÏIn to study the Christian religion. He procured 
lllissionaries froll1 X ortlnul1bria, and \yas baptised 
by St. Finan. Penda hÏIuself never received 
Christianity, though he openly expressed his con- 
telnpt for those \vho, having done so, continued to 
live as pagans. St. Chad \vas the principal apostle 
of }Iercia, and his little church of St. 
Iary the 
nucleus of the future cathedral and see of Lich- 
field. 
The South Saxons \vere the last lllelnber of the 
heptarchy to be converted. They glol'ieà in their 
idol:-" and laughed to scorn those \VhOlll they called 
apostates. They required no fe\ver than three 
factors to bring thelll into the Church. Thebe \vere 
the exalnple of their king, Eth(\l\vald, \vho had re- 
ceived baptislll in l.\Iercia; an exiled bishop-no 
other than St. '\
ilfrid; and a fallline, during \vhich 
he reached their souls through their bodies. These 
events took place in the year 681. "Then once 
begun, their evangelisatioll ,vas speedily aCC0111- 
plishecl Ethehvald nlade over to "-ilfrid the 
prolllontory of Selsey, \vhere he founded a n10nastery 
and see, \vhich \vas after\vards ren10ved to Chi- 
chester. 
By the end of the seventh celltur
 the Saxons \vith 
their heathen telnples \vere converted to Christianity, 
and they thelllseives as a people \vere about to carry 
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out :-;t. Gregory'
 \vords: " You shall be no longer 
...-\ngli but ...\.llgeli". A barrister has no right to briefs 
till he is called to the bar: neither Ina.y a priest use 
the {t\yful po\ver given to hÏ1n by Holy Orders until 
authori.secl rrhe Pallitun confirlned the prinlate in 
his authority, and \vas an earnest to hÏ1n of his right 
to .. call.' others. This ,vas expressed by Pope Boni- 
face 'T. to .J ustus, A.rchbishop of Canterbury, ill ß
-1 : 
")Io\.ed by kindness, \ve have addressed by these 
plesents the Pallitull to your fraternity, the use of 
\vhich "e have con
eded to you only in celebrating 
the 
acred lllysteries, granting to you further the 
ordination of bishops in the Inercy of the Lord \\"hen 
it is required. Let your fraternity, then, try to keep 
\vith sincerity that \vhich you have received froIH the 
goodnesl..\ of the Apostolic See." I 
First of all, the Angles had received the" Racrec1 
lLlysterìe;;;," \vhich fi,('t of \vorship Bede faitLfully 
records of A.ugustine and his cOlllpallions at St. 
:\Iartin'::;. The very Balllè used by our forefathers 
to deuote the Blessed Sacralllent \vas full of 111ean- 
ing. They called it the Housel, vd1Ïch i::, derived 
frolu the Greek OvuLa, a sacrifice. "Before t:leir 
conversion they used th
 ""ord hU81c to denote a 
victilll of 
acrifice, and after their cOllyersion trans- 
felTed it to the Christian sacrifice of the l\Ia
s'" 
 
IIoly COHUllUllioll \vas adulÌllistered to the faithful 
uncle1 both killd
 during all th
 baXOll period, but 
I Hisl. Eccl.ð., lib. ii. cap. viii. 
=! Lill
al"1. ..tuylo-:)a,,'olt Churc/', i. 20:"'\. 
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the notion that one of the sacred species, taken 
alone, did not contain both the Body and Blood of 
our Lord, ".as itbsolutely unkno"yn. In the year 
(jë6 a grievous sickness \vas raging in Iuany parts of 
the heptarchy. .At length it reached St. ,'
ilfridJs 
I110nastery of 
elsey. The llh)nks rebolved to stay 
the Divine arID, jf possible, \vith a three-days' fast, 
or else to secure through their penance the eternal 
salyation of their souls. A. little boy, \vho "Ya
 a 
recent convert, fell sick. .A. <j he \yas lying in bed, 
the princes of the apostles appeared to hiIll, telling 
hÜn to be of good heart. They had COlne, they 
said, to take hitn to heaven, and he should he the 
only victÏlll to the disease. First, ho\vever, he \vas 
to be fortified \vith the Holy ,"Ïaticun1. .At ::\Ia
;:, tinle 
4( a particle of the saIne sacrifice" \yas carried to the 
sick boy, \vho died that àay.l 
The "sacred Iuysteries" \vere C01111nitted to the 
guardianship of priests, just as their ordinaries \vere 
entrusted, under S1. Peter, to the llletropolitan. The 
'
icar of St. Peter issued the briefs, \vhilst the pro- 
vincial synod or council, \v]
ich \vas held t\vice a 
year, dealt \vith local ecclesiastical and sOIuetÜnes 
\vith secular business. 
In 631 Pope IIonorius, dra\ving out a rule for 
future tiInes \vhen the two Inetropolitan sees 
hould 
be fl1l1y established, ordained that, in case of 
death, the surviving archbishop should consecrate 
the new u1etropolitan, so that the long journey 
1 llist. Eccleso, liL. iY. l'ap. xiy. 
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to l{onlt
 lllight be avoided. 1 Besides increasing 
or lilniting (as the case n1ight be) the authority of 
the pastors the Popes sent letters, and sOluetÏIlles 
presents, to the kings \vho had so large a share in 
the trallsfonnatioll of the "Angli" into "...-\..ngeli". 
The zeal ùf Ethelbel't and his queen, Bertha; later 
on of Ed,,-in, }{ing of X orthlllllbria, ,vas thus re- 
,vtlrrlerl hy the Father of all Christians. 
The Catholic Faith ,vas not all that the Saxon
 
0\\ ed Pope 
t. Gregory and his Italian nlisbion. 

-\ugustine and hi8 cOlnpanions brought books to th
 
A.ngles, and the house \vhich he founded at Canter- 
bury becalne a celebrated school of learning. The 
Abbot of St. _\.ugustine's enjoyed singular privileges, 
and the lllouastery itself ,vas kno\\-n as " the ROlnan 
Cbapel in England". .A catalogue relllaills of the 
hooks thus sent to us hy a Pope in 601 through the 
A bhot :\f ellitus, his second envoy. They ,vere a 
BilJle in t\'"O vohunes. a PRaIter i:lnd a 1
ook of the 
Go
pels, a :\lartyrology, the Apocryphal Liyes of the 
Apo&tles, and COIlllllentarie& of certain Epi
tle
 and 
Gospels. 2 _\.. little later Lindisfarne and :\Ialnl

- 
bury, offshoots of Celtic origin, elllulated the exaluple 
of Canterbury. Canterbury gave the Ül1pul
e and 
the l{olnan t
Hle. 'rhe 
tudies there cOlnprised 
.. gran1nlar-that is, Latin and Greek; geOllletry, 
ari tllluetic, lllusic, luechanics, astronolllY, and 
a
tl'ology". 'rhe origin of hoth Oxford and Caul- 


J Hist. Reclus., lib. ii. cap. xyiii. 
:! Chri;;lian School,,; and Scholars, i. Bl. 
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bridge Universities is traced by SOllle to the tradi- 
tions founded by this schoo1. 1 In after years, \vhen 
St. \\Tilfrid had received all that Lindisfarne could 
give hÏ1n, he \vent to Canterbury to learn the Psalter 
according to the ROlnan version.
 
The call to follo\v the counsels of perfection 
springs froln the sacred lllysteries. r
rhe _\.nglo- 
Saxons practised thenl very early in their spiritual 
career. They \vere a great contrast to ourselves, 
\vho so seldolll relativelv S p eakinO" O"ive a kina's 
, J b' b M 
daughter to God. It is true that kings are scarcer, 
but the Ì1npulse \vhich led the Saxons seenlS to be 
expressed by the adage llobltssc obligc. The royal and 
the lloble anlongst In en and \VOll1en made thelnselves 
essentially so by giving up all out\val'd goods' in 
order to becoll1e nlore perfect lovers of God and 
of eternity. Before Augustine's tÌ1ne the bigher life 
\vas practised in the Can1brian lllonasteries, and in 
Caledonia by the IHonks of St. Cohullha. It ,vas 
usual also for lllen \vho aspired to close union \vith 
God to beCOll1e herll1its. 
Augustine hÌ1nself gave a great Ì1npulse to nlonas- 
ticislll, and about the year ô40, Bede tell!:; us that 
InallY, in their longing for the reli
6ous life, bought 
for it in Gaul, fe\y 1110nasteries being at that tÌ1lle 
built in the regioll of the Angles. -Earcongota, 
daughter of Earcollbert, l{ing of Kent, found this 
refuge beyond the seas, at Farellloutier. Besideð 


1 Cll1"i."Ôtian Schools and Scholars, i. 100. 

 Ibid., i. 97. 
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Fal'eilloutier, Uhelles and Ândeli \vere luuch fre- 
<jlH'llted by Saxons, \vho \vere thus desirous of a 
cOllventual life, not then to be easily enjoyed in 
their 0\\ n country. 
They alsu entrusted the education of their daugh- 
ters to nun:-" and 
ent thenl far a\vay to be fitted 
for the Jleavenly Bridegroonl. 1 Earcongota's step- 
luother \vas another of these royal ladies; her body 
\Vab fOUlld perfectly incorrupt seven years after her 
death. The exaluple of Sigbert, J{ing of the East 
.L\ngle s , is recorded even earlier, in 636. It \vill be 
renlelnbered that he ,vas called to the battle-!Ì2Id 
frolH hit; peaceful IHonasterr, but that h0 \vauld no 
longer hold ,veapolls Í!1 his l;.ands. 
\
1 Irish lllonk, 
or a c::; he ,yould then be caned, a Scot, canle to the 
kingdolll of East .A.nglia frol11 Ireland during Sig- 
Lert's reign. This ,vas St. Furseub, a nlan \yhose 
cOllversatiol1 \vas truly ,,,ith thp angelð. The very 
hnline
s of these Pict and Scot nIissionaries lent 
,,-eight to certain Celtic traditions, \vhich ,vere 1l0\Y 
as t he 
haào,v of a cloud on the ecclesiastical hori- 
ZOllo .For a tiIne, in the X orth, IOl1a practically 
exerci:-,ed the inflnencf1 of the" l\Ietropolitan See, 
\vhich the Pope had assigned to York. Its church 
sent out luissionaries, holy and zealous l11en. but 
eyeu the very best of theIn, a
} for instance, St. 
A\iàall, helò to the 13ritish tin1e for celebratinO' 
o 
}
aRter ill opposition to the l{oluan CUStOlll. 
--\..bout 
()H
 \Vf' find Pope lIouorius addressing a letter to 


1 "'111)11...;0 ('ol,...;fi cop,,[alltlaofJ 'Hlitflbmd. lih. iii. cap. yiii. 
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the Scots on this very nlatter, exhorting thelu " uòt 
to deenl their littleness, situated at the ends of the 
earth, "iser than the churches of Christ, ,vhether 
ancient or llloderll, throughout the ,vorld ".1 The 
lOlla tradition ,vas final1y suppressed about the year 
71.'), O\Villg to the exertions of Egbert, a holy Eng- 
lish n1Ïssionary. 2 
rrhis difference is, ill reality, a proof of unity, for 
if historians, or rather the chief historian, St. Bede, 
took the trouble to record it so particularly, \ve Inay 
gather \vhat he ".ould have said about a controversy 
in dognla. Evidently be considered the slnallest 
difference an evil, as, at any rate, a possible dangel', 
to the unity of the \"hole body. 
It has beeu ShO\Vll ho\v the \ engeance of God, 
foretold by Augustine, fell upon the Britons, \vho 
declined to 11l1Ïte in his spiritual labours for the 
Saxons. About sixty years after his death, .in öG-!, 
the crisis \vhich he had foreseen Ca111e to pass. 
:\Iatters on the subject of the Easter cOlltrOyer3Y 
were brought to an issue silnpl) because it ,vas 
found that confusioll, in a point of discipline, \yould 
soon lead to confusion in dognla. 


I Hi.st. Eccles., lih. ii. cap. xix. 

 IbÙl., lib. v. cap. xxii. 



CHAPTER III. 


TIlE FIR
T OF AX IXYIXCIBLE HAt iE (664 -70Hj. 


I TAKE the history of a typicalu1an to illustrate that 
of his tÍ1ne, for no less an authority than 1\1. de l\Ion- 
talt3lllbert has called St. "\Vilfrid of York" Le fils nîné 
de cell(' ,YlCe in rincible, le p1'clnÙr flts A/
!JI ais " .1 These 
,vords seeln to Í1nply that he ,vas the first of his race 
because he ,va::; inyincible. ....\.n intense loye of jus- 
tice ana a noble independence of 
haracter, together 
,vith a great zeal for the beauty of God's house both 
out\vardly aud in the secret of hUlnan hearts, ,vere 
"Tilfrid's chnracteristics. He ,vas born in 634 of 
K ortlnunbrian parents. Already in his youthful 
years he sho,ved the teüdency of his people. He 
,vas no hOlne-keeping youth. After spending sonle 
years ,vith the 1110nks of Lindisfarne-he was sent 
to theln at fourteen by Queen Eanfled-he expressed 
a ,vish to go to ROlue. His eager spirit longed for 
\yide horizons, and his soul for the shrine of the 
blessed apostles. lIe reached at length that far-off 
object of his desires, and received a HOlnan training 
as a preparation for his priesthood. On his return 


1 Les ...Uoines d'Occidcnt, Í'". p. 386. 
( -15) 
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to :x ol'thlHl1bria he entered the household of Prince 
Alchfrid, a son of OS\vy, 1
ing of X orthulnbria (658). 
Soon after\vards he was ordained priest, and it is in 
the perfection of his years and nlind, a !{oluan spirit 
grafted on the strong 
axon nature, that he. conies 
before us at the \Y"hitby Conference. 
OS\"y, a \yorthy successor of St. Os,vald, had in- 
herited his kingdonl, and his friend, St. Aidan. The 
traditions of lona, that is, of St. Cohunba, respect- 
ing Easter prevailed at court as far as the king ,vas 
concerned, but his queen, Eanfled, ,vas a I
entish 
princess, ,vho conforlned to the teaching of the 
}-{oluan lnissiouaries. So it caIne to pass that 
Easter ,vas kept t\vice a year at court. ëlnd that 
,vhilst the king \yas rejoicing, the queen and her 
party ,vere still fastiug. Cohnan ,vas Bishop of 
Lindisfarne after St. ...\..idan ítnd bt. }-'inan, \"ho had 
both held strenuously to the Celtic traditioll. The 
PaDchal ohser\?ance, together \vith other qUt'",tions of 
ecclesiastical discipline, ,vere no\y seriously con- 
sidered. 1\len feared that through ,vant of this 
out\vard unity they had accepted the Christiall nalne 
in vain.! OS\vy, therefore, proposed to hear \vhat 
both parties had to say, aud to follo\\t. that tradition 
\vhich IlIOSt conllnended itse]f as the true one. 
'Three elenlents ,vere distinguishable at the Con- 
ference: the royal, the ColuIllban or Celtic, and the 
Roulan. "Both I
ings callle to it," says TIede, that is, 
OS\vy and Prince ...\lchfrid; "the bishop, Cohnall, 
I HÙt. Eccles., JiL. iii. cap. XX\'. 
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,,,ith his priests frolll Ireland; th
 priests ...-\gilbert, 
Agatho and \'''ilfri(1.'' The <jueell'b chaplain, 
!{olnallus, \\7ëlS 011 the HU1l1an side, ,vhereab the 
ALLe::;s Hilda.! and her nun
 ànd Bishop Cedd ,,-ere 
,,'ith the Irish. 1 IIilda's double 11lonastery, over- 
lookillg the 
èa, ,vas the place cho
en for the Con- 
ference. On the opening of p
'oceedillgs, Cohuan 
\vn.., urdered to btate his case. 
.. I haye received," he said, "this ])asch froll1 lny 
superiors ,vho sent IDe here as a bishup. All uur 
fathers, U1en beloved of God, are kno,vn to have 
kept the 
ëune. 
-\nd lest anyone should think to 
reject and despise it, this Pa
ch it ,vas ,vhich ,ve 
read of the blessed Evangelist, John, the Lord's 
favourite disciple, having celebrated in all the 
churcheð uf hib jurisdiction." Cohnan ë:tdded lllore 
\vord::; to the SàIne effect. It ,va., no,y _\..gilbert's 
turn, but he suggested that \Yilfrid, being an Angle, 
should act as Lis spokesluan. 
1'hus spake \Yilfrid: (C \'Te ha,-e seen our l>asch 
kel't by all ill l{Ollle ,,-here the bless
d Apostles 
l>eter and Paul liyed, taught, buffered, and were 
buried: the Siune \ye sa \\" kept in Italy and ill Gaul, 
\vhich \Ye þa

ed through for the pur1!oses of learn- 
iug and of prayer. This ,,'e find. done at one fixed 
tÎ1ne by Africa, Asia, Egypt. Greece, and the ,,,hole 
,vorlel, ,yhereyel' the Church of Christ is spread, by 
alluatiolls alld tongues. I lllust lua]
e an exceptioll 
only for the Picts and the Briton::; alld their COIl1- 


1 Hz..
t. Ecclc.
., liL. iii. cap. xxv. 
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plices in obstinacy. \vho, belonging to t\VO islands at 
the ends of thp earth, and not possessing all eyen of 
thelu, strive in yain against the \vhole ,,-orId." 
Cohuan's arglunent \vas the sanctity of those \\ ho 
had founded and follo,ved th
 Celtic usage, and in 
this he has had n1any ÏInitator
. 
"\'
ould you yent.ure.to say that our 1110St reyerend 
.Father Cohunba and his SUCCe

ors, l11en dear to 
God, Eked or did \vhat ,vas contrary to the bcrip- 
ture "?" he asked. Then \'
ilfrid, a
 l\olnan spokes- 
Ulan, sho,ved the true bearing of the question. It 
,vas not because baints had taken a certain line that, 
therefore, it ,vas the right one, yet he did not deny 
that they lcerf servants of God and dear to God. 
But no 
aint \vould \vilfully persist in ,vhat he kne,v 
tq Le less perfect, and he did not blalne those Celtic 
teachers for an observance \vhich ,vas prol11pted by 
ignorance. "But as for you and your cOlnpallions," 
\vere his concluding \vords, "if, hearing the decrees 
of the Apostolic See, or rather of the Universal 
Church, you treat theIn, though ratified by 8cripture
 
\vith cuntenlpt, you are n10};t certainly conllnitting a 
sin. For, even if your fathers lcerf saints, is their 
snlall nUlnber in a ren10te island to be preferred 
to the Universar Church of Christ throughout the 
,vorId? And if that Cohunba of 
Yours, or rather of 
our...., if he belonged to Christ, lcas holy, and strong 
in virtues, could he be preferred to. the n10st blessed 
Prince of the ...<\.postles to 'VhOIl1 our Lord said:- 
" 'Tholl a1.t Peter, and lljJOn this (rock I 1fill build ]Iy 
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Church, and the gates of !tell shall /lot prevail against 
it, alid I u'ill give thee thp keys of the kingdom' ? 
,. · Is it true, Cohnan, that this \vas 
àid tu Peter 
hy the Lord?' asked I{ing OS\vy. 
'" , y e
, it is true, 0 king,' 
aid Cohuan. 
,. 'Can you bring for,vard any equiyalent proof of 
po\ver besto'\ved upon your Cohullba ? ' 
,. · X ù, \ve caunot,' ,vas the truthful reply. 
.. . 1>0 both of you agree unallÏ1nously that this \, as 
said to l)etel' in particular, and thåt the keys of the 
IÚllgdu1H ,vere giyen to hilll by the Lord ? ' 
" , :\Iost certainly'- 
" , \, 
 ell then I tell you that I \vill not yen ture to 
put 1Hyself against the keeper of the keys. As far as 
I knu\v and a1l1 able, 1 \vish to do his pleasure in 
everything, for fear that if the kllO'Yll keeper of the 
keys is against 1He, there should be no one to open 
to 111e \vhen I get to the door of heaven.." 1 
fThesc royal ,,"ords settled the dispute as fal" as the 
.A_llgle..., \n:
re concerned. Cedd and the Abbess lIilda 
prayed theuu;elves open to cOllvictioll. But Colman 
preferred the tradition of his cOlultrY111eu, and retired 
first to Iona and then to Ireland, \vith his party, 
carrying ,,,ith hilll a portion of the bones of St. 
Aidan. 2 Tuda, like\vise an Irish 1Hank, succeeded 
bÜu a,:-; Bishop of Lilldisfarne. 
At the tittle of the '\
hitby Conference, Gß-l, ,'
il- 
frid ,vas thirty years old. '\Tith hi8 defence of St. 


lilist. Eccles., lib. iii. cap. XXY. 
:! Ibid., lib. iii. cap. xxyi. 
-l 
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Peter's rights began the vicissitudes of his life. rrnda. 
died of a pestilence very shortly after the \'
hitby 
Conference. Thus the largest ...-\nglo-Saxon see, that 
of Lindisfarne, ,vhich, in the practical non-existence 
of York, cOlnprised all X orthlunbria, again becaIlle 
vacant. 'Vilfrid ,vas naturally poillteà out as Tuda's 
successor, but his nOll1Ïllation was a further confirllla- 
tion of his victory at \\11Ìtby. He had to pay a 
lleavy price for it all the rest of his life. l\Iany of 
those who had yielded intellectually to the l
O)llan 
question, still belonged to the Celtic party in SYU1- 
pathy
. IIilda 
eelns to lu-tve been an10ng the nUlll- 
ber.! The bishop-elect, out of his great loyalty to 
the Apostolic See, preferred to receive his episcopal 
consecration in Gaul froln the hands of his old friend, 
Âgilbert, no\v a bishop. \\Tilfrid's long ahsence in 
Gaul favoured the lllacbinations of his enell1Ìes. 
They circlullvented Os,vy, ,vho regretted "-ilfrid's 
election, and so far forgot hiInself as to aHo,v Chad 
to be intruded. On his return 'Yïlfrid found Chad 
in pODses
ion of hiD see, and retired to the nl0IHtstery 
\vhich he had established at Ripon, through the 
generosity of Prince Alchfrid. He bore patiently 
this first act of gross injustice, and Lore it for three 
years, 666-669, for it "
as only rectified by ...\.rch- 
Lishop Theodore \vhen he can1e to .
 ortlnunbria. 
By the authority of the ...\.postolic 8ee Theodore re- 
established "Tilfrid in his diocese, and Chad became 
Bishop of Lichfield in 1\Iercia, 670. 2 
1 JJoines d'Occident, iv. p. 186. 21list. Eccles., lib. iv. cap. iii. 
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l{illg OS\v)" died ill (j 70 and ,yas succeeded by his 
,;on Egfrid, ,vhose queen ,vas St. Ethelreda. III 
obedience to a powerful inspiration of divine grace, 
she had ahvays been faithful to her YO\V of virginity, 
and "\Yilfrid, bel' confe

or, not only encouraged her 
to persevere in 
pite of the king's reIl1onstrance
, hut 
s(LnctioneL1 her flight froln the court \vhen she at 
length succeeded in getting some kind of consent 
fr0111 Egfrid. The (Jueen's final retreat \vas Ely, 
,,"here she founded a double religious house, and con- 
tinued to be fortified by the advice ana support of 
\'
ilfrid. The king never forga\?e \Yïlfric1 for uphold- 
ing ]:'=thelreda in her love of chastity. It ,vas ho\vever 
lnore than a luere attraction. \\Tilfrid believed that 
Ethelreda had never given her consent to lnarriage, 
and on this ground alone he 
tood by her to the 
utInost of his po\ver. For years Egfrid. nourished 
his grievances, and ,vhen at last he Inarried Princess 
J
nnenburga of the \\T est Saxons, he provided hiIn- 

elf \vith an instl'uluent of revenge. Ernlenburga 
called the king's attention to \\Tilfrid's splendid 
po..;ition, to his riches, and to the influence \vhich he 
exercised. TIer ,,"ords enkindled the Sillouiderin a 

 
BaIne. The 1Úng and queen resolved to break the 
bishop's great po\ver by calling in Archbishop Theo- 
flore, '\
ilfrid's official superior. Theodor
 carue 
again to N orthumbria in G78, during a telnporary 
absence of \\Tilfrid. It is probable that he was 
thinking chietly of his own policy and that he ,vas 
not influenced by personal anÌlllosity. A palticular 



I' 3:2 l () 1 ST. \YILFRID'S SrFFEHIXGS 
I . : 
 ';J . ;J . . ,. II b I 
Ine of conuuct carnell out In RpIte of a 0 
tac es, 
\\
hether offered by luen or thing
, has an appearance 
of harshlle

. IIo'\vever that Illay have been, Theo- 
dore '\va
 bent on dividing existing dioce
e
 ànd on 
forIlling ne,,- sees. Consequently he put three 
bishops into "-ilfrid"B plac
: BO
(L for York and the 
I{'ingdoIll of Deira, T.
ata for Hexhaul and for Bernicia, 
and l
adhead for the province of the Lindissi (Lin- 
colnshire) ne'\vly conquered by Egfrid. The injustice 
inflicted by Theodore's anointed hand ,,-as the hitter- 
est of all. J n vain did "Tilfrid protest against au 
act \vhich ejected hÏ1n frolll his O\Yll bishopric. IIis 
relllonstrances '\vere laughed to scorn. Then hE:' 
3.ppealed above his Inetropolitan to the tribullal of 
St. Peter. 
The snares laid by 'Vilfrid's eneIuies on his TIoIlle- 
,yard journey nearly proyed fatal to "TYllfrid of 
l\Iercia, '\yho, also deposed by Theodore, \vas like- 
'\vise appealing to the Holy See. .l)rrorc bUll0 llniu.
 
s,ljllab(l' sed1ldi, says "
ilfrid's friend and biographer 
of his enen1Ìes,l they seized Bishop "Tynfrid at 
Estaples, despoiled hÌIu of all he possessed, '\yhilst 
the real_'V ilfrid found his \\ ay to BOllie and laid his 
cause before Pope Agatho. 
The Pope charged fifty bishops and priests sitting 
at the Lateran, to heal' it. The '\vords of "
ilfrid'R 
petition are 11leIllorable. "I, \'
ilfrid, hUIllble and 
ullvvorthy bishop of the Saxons, have sought refuge 
here as in an in1pregnable fortress. "Tith God's 
1 Les l1Ioines d'Occident, ÎY. 263. 
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help I have clÏ1nbed up this apostolic hill froln 
\vhich the vigour of the holy canons is 1>oured forth 
011 all th
 churcht'8 of Christ. I have already ex- 
phLined by "\vord ùf lnouth and by \\Titillg, ho,v 
\vithout conllllitting any "Tong, I ,vas turned out 
of tbe diocese ,vhich ] had been governing for ten 
years, and ho,v not one bishop, but three bishops, 
\\-ere put in IllY place." 1 '\
hatever happened, "-ere 
the closing ,vords, \''"ilfrid ,vouId obey the apostolic 
decrees. 
J uclglnent ,vas given in favour of \'
ilfrid. He 
"
a
 to be restored to hib bishopric, and the intruded 
bishop
 ,vere to be expelled, but, in favour of 
rrheodore'b policy, \''"ilfrid ,vas to choose coadjutors 
aluong his o,vn clergy so ati not to govern so vast a 
diocese alone. \Yith this doculnellt the courageous 
bishop returned in 6
O to X orthuillbria. He ,vas to 
reap no personal benefit froln it, for the anger of 
kings is \\"orse than death. In this case i1 ,vas 
injustice. The papal lnalldate produced no effect 
upon Egfrid and his queen, except to elnbitter 
thelll the lllore. \'
ilfrid ,vas cast into prison, 
and btayed there nine n10nths, resi
tillg every 
manner of threat, and every specious arglll11ent 
\vhich ,vas used in order to inducp hÜl1 to adu1Ït 
that his sentence had been unfairly gained. .At 
the end of this ti111e through the lnediation of a 
friendly abbess he ,vas alJo\ved his liberty 011 COll- 
dition that he ".ould leave 
 orthul1lbria for ever. 


1 Lu) J[oine.
 æUccid 'nt, iv. 27]. 
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He \vent forth, his ardent spirit still unquellched, 
first to :\Iercia, then to the "... est, and after\va1'd
 
to the South 
axon
, \vht're at last he \vas beyond 
the reach of Egfrid's anger. IIis reverses serven a
 
the instrnnlellt of grace for this people, \vho \\-ere 
the last to snrrender their paganiSHl. It \vill bp 
re1l1elnbered that the king, Edihvalch, 111ade "ïlfrid 
a gift of Selsey, \vhere he follo\ved the bent of his 
heart in "building a nlonastery. He dre\y to hitnself 
great love and great hatred. It \YêtS at this tÌ1ne 
that he secured the friendship of an exiled prince. 
Caed\valla, of the royal line of Cerdic, reilleinbered 
""'ilfrid \vhen he caIne into his kiugc1onl, and gave 
hilll a fourth part of the Isle of ""'ight. 1 
In the light of his last years, Theodore expressed 
great 
orro\y for hiH illjustice to ""'ilfrid. .A_ full 
personal restitution "-as no longer in his po\ver, 
but he did \vhat he could by '\Titing in "Tilfrid'b 
favour to the l\:illgs of =.\lel'cia and X ortlnllnberlalld. 
" :\Iay God ana St. Peter forgive YO:l all our contro- 
versy," said "Tilfl'ic1, "'hose generosity bore no 
lualice. ::! 
""Tilfrid's old enenlY, Egfl'ic1, \vas slain in battle 
in 685, and the reign of Aldfric1 began \vith faÏ:r p1'o- 
Inise for the exiled bishop. He \vas restored to his 
full episcopal authority, and exercised it, though not 
in joy, for five years. His nlonastery at Ripon, the 
gift of Prince 
-\..lchfric1, \vas the first in the north to 


1 Life of Sf. TT
ilfrid, Sel'ip::; of Ellgli
h Saillt
, p. I-U. 
::! Lt;.-; Jloiw:s d'Occident, Ï\r. 30.). 
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follo\\' St. ]
elledict's rule. It "as ill the endeavour 
to recover it
 revenues that he once lilore ell- 
couutereL1 the royal ellnlÏty. 

gain Inen clau1our.3d 
loudly at his alubition and love of 1110ney, and it 
ended by Aldfricl's denlalldillg the possession of 
Bipon. 'Yilfrid refused to cOlnply, but he under- 
stood that his life \yas not safe, and once more tied 
the IÔllg<.10111. He took refuge in 1\Iercia. and spent 
nille years in this ne\\. exile, strong in the enCOUl'age- 
lllellt he l'eceivecl froln Pope Sergius. 13ritlnvald, 
the successor of r.rheodore, SUl111110ned a council at 
K e
trefield in 70B at the instigation of .A..ldfrid. 
'Vilfrid \vas invited to attend, a,nd to lllake kllO\yn 
his grievallce
. He \vent, but found no justice. 
The bishops \vere killg'S 111en, \vho \vished to bind 
'Yilfrid by oath to their judgnlents in his regard, 
\vhate\.er they n1Îght be. He \vould pledge hiInself 
to nothing beforehand, except to ohedience to the 
Call()ll
 and to the .A.postolic See. IIis persistenct-' 
ltngen:d theul so BHlch that. the
T pronounced hillt 
despoiled of all his possessions in X ortlnlnlbria and 
l\Iercia. .A.s a final concession, they offered hiIn hi
 
o\vn 11l0Hastel'Y at TIipun, provided he \yould reinain 
then
 until the end of hið life, and renounce tllt:' 
exercise of his episcopal charge. Once lnore "Vilfricl's 
ardent spirit \vas thoroughly roused, and sincfl he 
could l)Ot get justice frolll his O\Vll king or luetl'O- 
politan, he appealed to a " higher tribunal". 
"T appeal, \vith all confidence, to the ,Apostolic 
See. Let the lnan \\"ho \vishes to depose lL1e aCC01l1- 
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pany nle thither to that judgnlent," 1 \vere his spirited 
\vords. 1\lore 
pirited \vere his deeds, for Ineekness 
is not \veahness. Sublnissioll to ullla\vful denlands 
ib all act \vhich sOllletÏ1nes falls heavily on a \vhole 
generation. Again be set out for l{ollle, in no \vay 
deterred hy the fact that no\v, as before, his ellelny 
\va
 his O'Vll llletropolitan. He ,vas seventy years 
old at the tilne of his third journey to l{ollle. 
After a detailed hearing of his case during four 
11l01Ühs, John "\TI. delivered judglnellt in fayour of 
'\Tilfrid. :x 0 single accusation Blade against hinl 
,vas proved. The intruded bishops \vere to accept 
the terlllS of a council, ,vhich \Vilfrid was ordered to 
cOllvoke, or else to plead their cause personaJIy at 
ROlne. 
Peace ,vas finally 111àde \vithout l\:ing .AJdfrid, 
\vhose ennlity lasted till the very eve of his death, 
,vhen he at length expressed a desire to l)e reconciled 
to the nluch-injured bishop. The death of Bishop 
Bosa placed John in the see of York, and Hexhanl 
\vas the diocese finally assigned to "Tilfrid. 2 If any 
are ten1pted to regard his life-long struggle as useless 
and vain, let thenl \veigh its results. DuriHg aJI tbe 
Saxon period it would seenl that no luetropolitan 
again attelnpted to depose a bishop unjustly.3 In 
an island far ren10ved frolll the spiritual centre of 
gravitation, ÏInperious kings Inay aÎlu at 11lakillg 
1 Faber, Life of St. TVilfrid, Sel'ies of Engli:,h Saint
, p. 162. 
:! L(s j
Ioines d'Occident, iv. 350. 
3 
tab hs, Oonstitutional Histm'y, i. i21. 
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the universal Catholic birthright a tnere national 
appendage, ,vhilst the dangers of Erastianisll1 and 
arbitrariness no less beset luetropolitans. 
\Yilfrid settled the questioll of appeal for eyery 
Inelnber of the Catholic hierarchy in England. If 
it had not been for the I{eeper of the I\.eys, he, a 
bi::;hop, ,vould have suffered a burning injustice ,vith 
no po,ver of redress. 
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OOX])A Y (700-800). 


THE tiIne ,vhich inll11ediately follo"yed the cOllyersioll 
of the Saxon kingdol11s \\-as reillal'kable for ahl10st 
fulfilling lì ope St. Gregory's ,yords: ,. You shall he 
no n10re Angli but A 1l.qc1i". The peúple ,,-ere feryent, 
the pastors ,yere saint:-,. I\:ings, ,vhen not pursuing 
personal anÌ1uosities, \vere consulned ,,,ith zeal for 
the glory of God's house. In the heptarchy itself 
the predon1Ìnance of po,ver ,vas in the X orth, ,yhere 
the J\:ing of X orthulubria, especially ,vhen the ::;cep- 
tres of Deira and Bernici3 ,,-ere united in one, ,,,as 
a greater lnan than the l\:illg of J\ent. N orthulnbria 
and :\Iercia divided pre-ell1inence bet,veen then1 until 
the reign of Egbert, in t;OO, ,vho broke up the hep- 
tarch
T, and founded the glor
T of the "Test Saxons. 
)Iercia distinguished itbelf in holiness as ,veIl a:-, 
pl'o,yess. The SOl1 of the terrible Penda Inarried 
St. Erlnenburga, and "vas father to three saints, 
l\Iilburga, )Iildreda, and )Iilgitha. The fragrance 
of holiness ,va
 ,vafted all oyer the land, but perhaps 
it ,vas specially noticeable in the l110re northern sees. 
If the l\:entish and i\Iercian princesses sought out 
the nlortification of Jesus -in their 1110rtal bodies, the 
(58) 
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p(tstor
 of the Korth, both in llUluber and in degree, 
seelll to have borne off the palul of cOllfessorship. 

o luau}" holy bauds aud hearts ,vere at ,york that, 
after 13ede's exaulple, the historian UlUst be allO"\ved 
to lillger for a \vhile un tho
e life-giving and life- 
inspiring deeds. 
Befole entering upon those histories, \ve should 
notice the forces \vhich \vere in the field. T\vo 111en, 
both saints, St. "
ilfrid and St. Bennet Biscop, had 
introduced into England \"hat ll1ay be called the 
roller ()f lllonastic life, I IUea]) the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, \"hich, as a subtle refiner of lnen, has Ull- 
douhteclly been a great factor of civilisatioll. Yet 
,YïIfrid's chaulpiollship of the holy see, his suffer- 
ingH for justice sake, bave set a special Inark all hÌ1n 
apart froin 111onachisnl. If he appealed to ROine in 
the illterestb of justice, Bennet Biscop had recour
e 
to it in the cause of piety and civilisatioll. In hÍIn, 
H,;-, in \Yilfrid, there \vas the instinct of \vider hori- 
zons. He \\ ished, \... enèl'able 13ede says, to study 
the religious life at its source, and to put hi
 
countryulen in possession of the BlOst perfect exist- 
ing discipline. BarIl of noble X orthulubrian parents, 
he set out in 6.')3, at the age of t\venty-fiye, on hi
 
jourlle
 of devotion and in "estIgRtion, stopping on 
bib return Lit Lerinb (ad inslllaJ/l LÙ'inellscII1), \,"here 
he gaye hÌ1nseIf up to the exerci
et; of religious life. 
At the end of t\yO years he \YRb B again conquered 
by the loye of St. 1)ete1'," 1 and visitecl. !101ne a 


1 1:rd(l' Hist01.Ùl ..tbúafllm, :-'l'l'. 
, p. :31 7. 
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second tinle. He accolnpanied Theodore, ...-\rch- 
bishop-elect of Canterbury, to "England in (jGH, ànd 
becalne Abbot of ßt. Peter's ll10nastery in that place. 
Then he undertook his third Ron1an journey, ,,-hen 
he seen1S to haye gathered together a store of 
heayenly erudition and of holy relics, with \vhich 
he returned to his native country. He found favour 
in the eyes of !\:ing Egfrid, ,,-ho gaye hÏ1n land on 
\vhich he began to build his n10nastery at '\T ear- 
nlouth in H74. lIe ,vent hiInself to Gaul for luasuns 
in stone (cælnentarios), \vho should build ]lis church 
ill honour of the l
olnan l)eter, and ,vithill one year 
fronl its foundation -:\Iass could be said in Bennet's 
nlonastery.l He introduced, like,vise, froln Gaul, 
the art of glass-making, ,,,hich ,vas utterly unknov{l} 
ill Britain. But certain things there were ,yhich 
he could not get even fronl Gaul, and for these the 
"indefatigable provider" ,vent to l
onle. rrhey \vere, 
first, an innuluerable quantity of books; secondly, 
relics of the blessed apostles and Inartyrs, ,vhich 
,vere to bring nluch grace to nunlerous churches of 
the 
\.ngles; thirdly, John, the Archcalltor of St. 
Peter's, whonl Pope Agatho ceded to Bennet, ill 
order that he n1Ïght instruct the Angles in the 
Roman Inethod of chanting and nlinistering at the 
altar; fourthly, a papal letter, conferring protection 
and iUl1l1Unity on the new monastery in perpetuity; 
fifthly, pictures of holy inlages for his church, ciz., 


1 Historia Abbatwn, sec. 5, p. :319. 
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of our Blessed Lady. the holy apostles, of the go
pel 
histor
T, the apÒcalypse; so that nJl those "ho 
entf'red in hhould, in ,yhateyer direction they cast 
their eyes, have food for reflection, even if unaLle 
to reado! 
A. second grant of land froill Egfrid enableò 
Bennet to build another lllonastery. 'This be 
fouIlC1ed at Jal'l'o\\T in (j0
 in houour of Rt. I>aul, 
and llléu.1e (1eolfrid its abbot, ,,-ho, "at the proper 
tÜne," repaired to ROlne, Loth to acquire k110""- 
lëdge at it.s spiritual source and to satisfy his 0''"11 
devotioll. 
 
Hexhain and l{ipon, the nlonasteries of '\
ilfrid, 
,yo earlllouth and J arro,v, the foundations of Bennet, 
,yere therefore four great centres not only of Bene- 
dictine life, but of the illtellectual effort of those rude 
tÏ111e
o 'Yillianl of 1\fahnesbury says of St. Aldhehn, 
Bishop of Sherborne, that BleIl rau to hilll frolll all 
parts. SOllle ill search of holiqess, S0111e in their de- 
sire to btuc1y.3 ...\..Ic1hehn introduced this rule into 
his nlonasteries at J:i-'rome and l\Ialn1esbury, and 
kings 
econdec1 his zeal. Ina of the ,\
 est Saxons 
and J
thelrea of ::\Iercia gave grants of land" for the 
ben
tit of their souls"; and ,vhell ...\..ldhehn also 
yi
i ted the central shrine of Christendolll, Pope 
Sergiu
, in the BalHe and place of 81. Peter, ensured 
the "'l!iritual existence of these houses, aud placed 


; J fi:;loria A bba 1 111Jl, sec. û, p. :3
\>. 
:: lillod., 3
1. 
:.I \riIlialll of )Iahll(':-:hury, Dt Ot sli.
 Ponl(ticllm, p. 344. 
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thelll under the iIlllnediate jurisdiction of the lIoly 
See. 1 
Very early in the day, as I ha,re said, Saxon 
princesses and 'VOlllen showed aspirations after the 
higher life. Before the close of the seventh century 
royal Inaidens of I(eni "'ere no longer obliged to go 
beyond the seas ill search of a COllvent. Indeed, 
the lllonastery of Barking dates as far back as GßO. 
It \vas built by St. Ercon,vald, Bishop of London, for 
his sister EthelLurga, \vho \vas first abbess. 
\.ccord- 
ing to the Saxo
l custOlll, the foundat
on \vas a 
double one, for lllen and \VOlnell, whose respective 
enclosures ,vere strictly apart and equally under 
fen1Înine jurisdiction. The letters of St. _\Jdhehn 
and St. 130niface speak of Jnany devout \YOIllen as 
serving God in COllyentb. lna, I{illg of the ,\T est 
Saxons, had a sister, Cuthburga, ,vho \Vab Inarried 
to Alcfrid of N orthulnbria, and after\vard:::, retired 
first to Barking and 
hen to \ ViInborne, ".here there 
,vas a don LIe nlonastery, fouuded in ïO.3. The 
Abbess of Barking and Inany of the sisters ,vere slain 
by the Danes in 870; but the house lasted till the 
suppression under Henry \Tlll. St. Cuthbnrga's 
royal brother, King lna, is a lalldlnark in Saxon 
history, and \vill be lllentioned later. Penda the 
terrible \vas the founder of a "chaste and reno\vned 
generation". Through his son l\Ierewald he ,vas 
grandfather to three saints, lYlilburga, 
Iildrec1a, and 


1 \Yilliam of 
Iahnesbury, De Gestis Pontificwn, p. 332. 
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:\Iilgitha. l \\Tulphere, his son and successor, Inarried 
a saint, Ennellilda, and had a saint for a daughter, 
St. "r ereburga. 2 [n the north, the great double 
lTIOnastery of \\Thitby \vas Inade ÍLtlllOUS by St. Hilda, 
a princess of the royal blood. 
At Coldinghalll (ill Ber",-ickshire) Ebba, I
ing 
I
afrid's aunt, \vas abbes,:;, and she it \vas \vho re- 
ð 
ceived his queen, }
thell'eda, after t\velve years passed 
as his q ueen J not a
 his \vife. r.rhe history of Ethel- 
red a has I:>ul'ely no parallel. A daughter of I
ing 
.-\.l1na, 
he \vas n1arried first to a local prince of East 
Anglia, but under protest, as she \vas ahvays faithful 
to her YO\V of virginity. Egfrid \vas her second 
suitor. IIer relations forced her into an ull\villillg 
Inarriage \vith hÜn, deenlÍng that the nlost po\verful 
prince an10ngst the .A..ngles should not be refused. 
During t\velve years Ethelreda resisted. all the king's 
advances, and stiH kept her yo\v. '\
ilfrid \va:::, the 
director of her conscience, and he encouraged her in 
\vhat lllUst be regarded as a strange and ullusual 
vocation. In vain did Egfrid press his suit, and 
se
k to influence Ethelreda through \\Tilfrid. JLt 
last the queen obtained a half consent to leave the 
court, and hurried to Coldinglutln, but could not 
abide there, although '\Tilfrid sanctioned her conduct 
by giving her the veil. The king pursued her, and 
.A.bbess Ebba counselled flight. The fugitive queen 
\valldered as far as Ely, \vhere she held property froIn 


] Aeta Sa,lletorum 01.dinú Sti. Bened'zeti. 
:! Lu; .JIoinl's d'Oeeideuf, v. 285. 
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her first husband, and there she founded a hlouastery, 
,vhich after,vanls becalne as reno,vned as any in the 
kingdolll, G7
. Sixteen years after burial the body 
of ,'
ilfrid's royal penitent ".as discovered to be free 
1'1'0111 all traces of corruption, and to possess healing 
po,vers for spiritual and physical iufirn1Ïties. 1 
J alTO'V ,vas not slo,v to produce a perfect type of 
the Benedictine life. If its soil had yielded only 
Bede, it ,vonid haye been ðufticiently fertile. Thi
 
luan of singular aud attractive holiness ,vas accus- 
tOllled to the yoke frol11 his earliest years, ,vhich, as 
he tells us, he passed àt J alTo,,,, for at the age of 
seven (Gig) his parents lllade hilll over to the care of 
the abbot, Bennet BibCOp. The study of Scripture 
and the service of the altar ".ere the occupations of 
hi:-; life, and 1110ulded his n1Ïnd. In his history of the 
Church he discloses the higher qualities of the 
hi:-;torian, perhaps the highest of all: he is essentially 
a lover of truth for its o\vn sake. If he is not up to 
the 
talldara of modern criticisll1, that is because our 
1110derll critics, in their fear of belieying too luuch, 
IninÍlnise the po"
er of God and reduce IIis action 
in Inunall things. The dates of Bede Inay occa- 
sionally be erroneous, but be neyer allo,vs his readers 
to think bad good or good bad. His proportions are 
right, so that it is a lllatter of less consequence if his 
details are at tilnes faulty. The historian, for 'VhOlll 
truth is a dead letter, reverses the case, and gives us 
splendid details. Only his basis is defective. He 
lIIist. Eccles., lib. iv. cap. xix. 
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departs frolu a \vrong standing-point, l1{-,1ther 
beginning frolll truth nor going to truth, and so his 
picture of life Blust inevitabl
T reproduce thing:-:; and 
Inen 110t as they are, but things and IHen as he 
SeèS thenl. Bede kindles the torch of faith, aHd 
ilhullines the dark corners \vhich baffle the unbeliev- 
ing historian. In that light his pages teelll \\-ith 
supernatural occurrences. ..\Iodern criticislll is con- 
tent to smile at theul because it d"Tells in a lo\ver 
atnlüsphere, and cannot breathe in the tenlperature 
of those higher region
 \vhere faith, that is, truth, 
reigns ::,uprelne. An Ï111portant place is assigned to 
Bede's conlnlentaries, as they are constalltly used hy 
the Cniversal Church in the pages ot' the l{olnan 
Breyiary. He died in 7i13. "Tith his failing breath 
he dictated the last sentences of bt. J 01111'S Go
pel, 
\vhich he \vas translatil1g. Thell he said: "Glory 
be to the Father aud to the SOIl and to the IIoly 
<-}host,)) and so expired. Perhaps in no life does the 
Eenedictine \vatcll\vord j'a,/' find a happier illustra- 
tion, yet \7" enerable l
ede ""as only one alllongst 
IHan) \vho ,vas nlouldilJg the llliud and heart of 
baxon England. 
Cuthbert ,vas like\visp training it heaVell\Vards by 
the holiness of his life. "r e are accustolued to think 
of bÜu a
 a iJishop, but, as a nlatter of fact, he \va
 
es
elltially a monk, a UH1n of contenlplation before 
all tlllUgS. He \vas ill possession of the See of 
LinÚisfarne only t,yO bal'e years, fronl öö3 to (587, 
and then sought out again the solitude of his 
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11l0nastery, as the best preparation for death, \vhich 
he kne\v to be iUllllinellt. At l\Iailros 1 and Lindis- 
farne Cuthbert \vas a lllonk of striking holiness, and 
a n10nk he \vould have reulailled had not the voice 
of the people proclaiIned his Inerits at the Synod of 
T\vyford, over ,vhich Archbishop Theodore presided. 
As 4\bbot of l\lailros Cuthbert had exercised a very 
po\verful influence over the neighbouring country. 
The lllinistry ill the hands of a saint is a fruitful 
source of llliracles, and anyone \vho has knO\Yll the 
difficulty of reclaÜning even one hardened soul \vill 
appreciate Bede's testÏInony to Cuthbert: "So 
great indeed \vas his eloquence, such his feryoul' of 
persuasion, so shining the light of his angelic 
countenance, that no one presellt dared conceal frolll 
hÏ1n the hidden recesses of his heart. One and all 
they llHtde an open confession of their sins, hecause 
they deen1ed that nothillg could escape his knuw- 
ledge, and they wiped away ,,,hat they had confessed 
,vith \vorthy fruit:s of penance, a:s he conlluanded 
thelll."2 Bet\veen his n1Ïssionary labours \vhilst at 

Iailros and his consecration caIne his retirelueut at 
Farne, ,vhere he spent ID(1,ny years, looking up at 
heaven, the only point he could s
e froln the eleya- 
tiOll of his cell, 3 the one abode of his desires. During 
his episcopate the Ünpression he 111ade on others ,vas 


I Al::;o calle(l )Ielrose. It was a Celtic fouudation. Its site is 

till known as Old )Ielrose. Les J/oines d' Occident, iv. 56. 
2 Hisl. Eccles., lib. iv. cap. xxvi. 
3 Ibid., lib. iv. cap. xxviii. 
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due to the personal exalnpl p he set of the doctrine 
,,
hich h(
 preached. l\Iortification and recollection 
in God '\vere Rpecially his gifts, and Bede says: ,,"Then 
he offered up to God the 
acrifice of the saving 
victÏ1n, it ,va
 not with a loud voice, but '\vith an 
abundance of heartfelt tears".1 The ,vonders of his 
death equalled those of his life: his body, incorrupt 
in the tOInb, ,vas regarded ,vith special veneration 
and interest. The shrine of the saint was plundered 
and dell10lished by Henry 'TIll. in 1540, but the 
body itself \vas reburied III Durballl Cathedral. A 
Inystery no,v rests over the exact spot \vhere the 
body, once so honoured, lies. 2 The luanneI' of St. 
Cuthbert
s episcopal consecration has been quoted as 
a senli-royalnonlination to spiritualities, but it lllust 
not be forgotten that it ,vas sanctioned by 'rheodore, 
\vho had received his orders, jurisdiction, and every 
other faculty that belonged to hÏ1n as llletropolitan 
from l{onle. 
St. Chad, Bishop of Lichfield, St. John of Beverley, 
St. ErcolHvald of London, and 
t. .A.ldhehn, first Abbot 
of ::\lahnesbury, after\vards 13ishop of Hherborne, ,vere 
alnongst the first fruits of sanctity ,vhich the Saxon 
Church produced at this tiTHe. The nlissionary spirit 
,vas represented by "Tinfred, better kno\vn as Boni- 
face, the great apostle of Genuany, \"hOnl the _\ngles 
in the first flush of their o,vn fervour had the glory 
of giying to their sister nation. 


1 lIisf. Ecchs., lib. iv. cap. xxviii. 
;! Lifp of :::;t. 0ltthbaf, Consitt. 
ec chap. xi. 
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In (j!)5 for the first tÏ1ne a Haxon ,vas elected to 
St. Augustine's chair. He took the lUtlUe of 1Jeus- 
dedit. It ,vas, ho,vever, his successor Theodore ,vho 
left the deeper Ï1npress on the Allgles. Theudore "'
ag 
cOllllnended to Pope \
italian by the lTIOllk IIadriall 
as a lHan suitable to govern the Church in Eng- 
land. Circlllllstances proved the value of his choice. 
Theodore sho,,
ed a leading and an organising spirit; 
he 1110ulded ecclesiastical discipline, ,vhich took fron1 
hÏ1n consistency and shape. He caIne to the infant 
Church of the .A.ngles at the age of sixty-six, bringing 
\\.ith hinl ::t deep kno,vledge of canun la,v and a long 
experience of Catholic traditions (6G8). Of Llalueless 
and holy life, his conduct to St. "Tilfrid if-3 the single 
reproach ,vhich rests on his" InelHury. Hif-3 polic
- 
,vas to increase the nUlnber of sees, and to streng- 
then, by councils held at stated tiIn
s, the governing 
hand of the bishops in its action upon faith and 
lllorais. The Council of Hertford ,vas SUlllllloned 
by hÏ1n in ö73, and as the first gathering of au) 
kind alllong the Saxons is \vorthy of 80lne notice. 
"In the naine of our Lord [Lnd Saviour Jesus Christ, 
\vho reigns for ever, and governs His Church," are its 
opening \yords, "it has seenled good to us to COIue 
together according to the CUStOlll of the ancient 
canons in order to treat of business which is iUl- 
portant for the Church. . . . I, Theodore, elected 
though unworthy by the Apostolic See Bishop of the 
cburch of Canterbury, and our brother-priest, the 
lUOst Reverend Bisi, Bishop of the East Saxons, to 
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,vlIonl \vas joined through hiH legates our fello\v-priest 
and bishop, "Tilfrid, Bishop of the 
T orthulnhl'ian 
people. Our fello,v-prie.sts and brothers, Putta, 
j
ishop of Hochestel'; Leutherius, Bishop of the 
'Yest Saxons; and "\Yynfrid, Bishop of 
Iercia, \vere 
also present." 
Theodore's disciplining haud is apparent ill the 
follo,ving articles, ,vhich he declared specially appli- 
cable to the Angles :- 
1. rrhat \ve all keep the holy day of Easter to- 
gether on the Sunday after the fourteenth 11100n of 
the first 111011th. 
II. That no bishop is to inyade the parish (i.('., 
diocese) of another, but to be contented \\"ith his 
0\\"11 veople. 
III. That in the case of l110nasteries dedicated to 
(fod. no bishop is to disturb thenl ill any n1<<:1 tter, 
llor to take a".ay by force any part of their property. 
rv. That th
 I110nks thelnselves do not roaIll 
frolu place to place, that is, froln Inonastery to 
lllonastery. except by the pennission of their 0\\"11 
abbot, but reIllain in that obedie11ce \vhich they 
pron1Ïsec1 at the tÏ1ue of their conversion. 
'T. That 110 cleric leaving l1i
 0'''11 bisbop shall 
roalll ahout any,,-herE' at his pleasure, Bar, if he 
COllles any,,,here, bp receiyl'cl "without the COUlJnen- 
c1atory letters of his prelate. And if, \"hen once 
received, he refuses to retllrll ,,,hen sUlllI11oned, buth 
the receiver and the person \vl1o has be
n received 
shall ill.
ur e"{collullunicatioll. 
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\TI. That \vandel'ing bishops and clergy be con- 
tent \vith the bospitality freely offered theIn, and 
that no one of theul be allo\ved to perforIll any 
sacerdotal office \vithout pern1Ïssion of the bishop 
in \vhose diocese he is kllO\Yll to be. 
,lII. That the synod be asselubled t\vice a year, 
but since divers hindrances are in the way of thi:s, 
all agreed that \ve should Ineet once a year on the 
1st of 
\ugust at Cloveshoe. 
\T1 [I. That no bishop shall set hiInself above an- 
other out of alubitiol1, but all shan ackno\vledge the 
titne and order of their consecration. 
IX. That as the nUluber of the faithful increases 
the bishops be increased in nUlnber, but 011 this 
point, for the tÏ1ne being, \ve settled nothing. 
X. As to Inarriages, that no one be allo\ved to 
have any but a la\vfullllarriage. Let 110 one COlullÚt 
incest, let no one leave his \vife, except, as the Holy 
Gospel teaches, because of fornication. If any man 
shall disnlÏss the \vife joined to hÏ1n in lawfullnatri- 
Inony, and \vish to be truly a Christian, let hÏIn not 
luarry any. other, but relnaill as he is, or be recon- 
ciled to his wife.! 
The bent of Theodûre is clearly S110\\'11 in these 
articles, \vbicb all, except one, regard discipline 
ratber than lllorals. In 680 Theodore presided over 
another council held at Hatfield, called by hÏ1n as a 
protest against the Eutychian heresy, whicb had 
been condelnned at Chalcedon. The Pope's repre- 
1 Hist. Eccles., liù. iv. 
ap. v. 
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selltative ""as J o11u the Precentor. TIe \Va
 to " iu- 
<luire into the faith of the Angles, aHd to tak
 hack 
a report of it to ]{olue". IIi
 judgnlent \vas entirely 
favourable, for 1ï \vas delivered though not by hÏ1n- 
self. lIe died in Gaul on his \yay to Ronle. l ffhe 
,vide held of Church discipline represent,;;, ho\veyer, 
only a portion of rrheodore's labours. rThe l)eniten- 
tial Code, \vhich bears his nalne, \vill be an ilhullina- 
tiou to those \vho vie\v the lnllnall race as retrogres- 
si\"e. The Code reveals the special tendency of the 
tÎlne, \vbich, in one sense, is that of every age. 
Christian purity is ahvays arduous for the lllajority, 
though ,vhethel' uncuuth heathens have Inure diffi- 
cult
 in engrafting it on their coarse nature than 
effete Christians have in retaining it, is very doubt- 
ful. 
13ritlnvald, a Blonk of Canterbury, succeeded 
fJ.'heodore ill ßSJO, from \vhich date the line of arch- 
bishopfo; becalne Raxon. 2 
St. ])aulinuH, first Archbishop of York, had taken 
the I )illliul11 a\\ ay \vith hilll on leaving K orthuulbria, 
and the llletropolitan see of the nurth ,vas revivt-'d 
only in ï 50 uuder 1.:gbert. The u
e ,vhich even 
Theodore 111ade of his undivided authority proves t h(
 
\visdolll of his 0\\"11 policy against the over-concen- 
tration of po\vel': \vhilst be applied it to suffragan 
bishops, l{OIU(' applied it to 11letropûlitê:tllS. _\..fter 
1'heoc1ore's d
ath discipline-and as a natural con- 


I Hi...;t. Rccles., lib. iv. cap. xviii. 

 Fl (I n 11 t ii 1 r igorll ien sii' Hi::st m'il(, ..J:i. 
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sequence lnorals-becanle greatly \veakened. Boni- 
face, the great Saxon Apostle of Gerlllany, had heard 
of the general degeneracy. _\.s Archbishop of l\Iainz 
he called together his suffragans, and \vrote, in the 
nallle of all, letters full of apostolic zeal to Ethelhald, 
I(ing of l\Iercia, and Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Chastity and the giying to God that ,vhich is 
God's forllled the theIne of hi'3 adlllonition to Ethel- 
bald. He began his letter to Cuthbert by giying 
hÜn an account of his o\yn synod. "These things 
\ve decreed in this our synodal assenluly, and \ye 
declared that \Vp would preserve the Catholic faith, 
and unity, and subjection to the l{oluall Church, to 
the end of our life; that \ye ,vould be subject to St. 
Peter and his Vicar; that ,ve ,vould hold a synod 
every year; that the luetrolJolitans should apply to 
the saBle see for their Palliullls, and in all things 
should strive to follow canonically the precepts of 
Ht. Peter, ill order that they Illay be nUIllbered 
alllong the sheep entrusted to hinl; and this confeb- 
sion ,ye all consented to and subscribed, ann sent 
to the body of St. Peter, the Prince of the .A.postIes." 
lIe goes on to give various regulation'3 passeò con- 
ceruing the duties of bishops. The lnetropolitan is 
to \vatch over all, and in cases \vhere bÙ; autho- 
rity is insufficient, he is to refer the Blatter h ahyavs 
faithfully to the Apostolic See and the \
icar of Rt. 
Peter ". The ,varllings of Boniface resulted ill the 
Council of Cloveshoe in 747, one of the 1110st Ünþor- 
tant synods held in Saxon tUlles. Its article::; fully 
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hear \, itness to the decay of virtue and discipline of 
\vhich Boniface had heard. He thought it necessary 
to suggest a special prohibition against \VOrnell under- 
taking the pilgrÌInage to 1{01l1e. 1 The abuse of a 
thing proves its frequent Uf.,e. 
.At Cloveshoe llleasures chiefly concerned tho
e 
consecrated to God either in Teligion or in the ,vorid. 
l{eligious had fallen froln their first fervour and re- 
quired even to be adnlonished against the besetting 
Haxon sin of drunkennebb, ,vhilst the ignorance and 
,vant of zeal in the pastors are apparent. 2 
\Yïlfrid's victory at \Yhitby in the cause of 
t. 
l
eter 111ay be taken as an illustration of the Saxon 
love and reverence for the Prince of the ...i\postle
. 
It ,vas a lllarkec1 feature froni the first. The Saxon 
looked ROllle,vards as to his !Spiritual hOBle, the 
re
ting-place of Peter, but he did l1l0re, for all 
through the Saxon period ROlne ,vas th
 chief 
pilgrÎluage knO'Yll to our ancestors. X 0 fe,,-er than 
eight kings undertook a journey, of ,,,hich in these 
days of rapid travelling ,ve can literally forIn no 
conception. Ina, l{ing of the \ Vest ì::)axolls in the 
beginning of the eighth century, is said to have been 
the originator of the }{olllescot, better k110\\"11 to us 
as reter's Pence. It \V
LS th(
 fille of a sih-er penny 
le\"ied on every fan1ÌI
. l'obse

ed of l:lnd or cattle to 
the yearly value of thirty pellce, ,vhich custonl un- 
doubtedly prevailed for a 10llg tÏ111e previous to tht' 


1 Flanagan. 111..-:fory of tlll t 'II lire/" in J.J'lIy/((Htl, yolo i. p. 1 ;")fj. 
:: Befeh-, ('ollfilÙIl (;u:chÙ-/d" yo1. iii. p. ;d7. 
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K orlnan conquest. The tradition, ",-hich couples 
this iustitutioll \vith the nanle of I(ing Ina, is re- 
jected by Lingard. _\.ccording to hilll its origin is 
buried in obscurity, only the practice \vas there, and 
Blust have been established by the royal authority. 
Under Ed\vard the Elder, the I
olllescot is mentioned 
Bot as a lle\V thing .but as a due. Ethel\vulph, the 
father of liing Alfred, distinguished hilllself by 
devotion to the Holy See. During his year's stay 
in Honle he Inade lnagnificent presents to the Pope, 
and distributed gifts in bt. Peter's basilica to the 
clergy and people of l{olue \vith a royallavishllesb. 
13y ,,,ill he bequeathed :iOO lllancuses to be seut 
yearly to l{olue: one hundred for the Pope's per- 
sOllal use, one hundred to supply oil for the lanlpb 
in St. Peter's at the evening and n1Ïdnight service 
on Easter Eye, and one hundred for the saIne pur- 
pose ill the church of St. Paul. l 
Gregory \VaB still living for the ...\.ngles in the. 
solicitude of his successors. In the year ïö7 l)ope 
Adrian despatched his legates, 
.hose BaInes have 
been preserved, to rene\v .. thp faith and peace \vhich 
St. Gregory had sent by Augustine. They \vere 
\vorshipfully received." Bishop Gregory of Ostia 
and Theophy lact of Todi ,vere the first llles'seng-ers 
sent by Roule since Augustine's titne. They caused 
t\VO synods to be held, one in N orthunlbria under 
Archbishop Eanbald of York and I
ing Alfwald, the 
other inunediately after",.ards in l\Iercia under l
ing 
I Lingard, History of the Anglo-Sa.ì
on Church, yo1. i. p. i60. 
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Offa. 1'he SRll1P t\venty article
, Ï1llposed by the 
}>apal legate:-;, \vere laid before each. Offa took 
adyantage of th
 opportunity to sever hiInself frolll 
thè spiritual jurisdiction of Canterbury. l
ope 
Adrian, led by his representations, appointed a 
luetropolitau for l\lercia, fixing his see at .Lichfield, 
but this privilege cea
ed OIl the death of Offa in SOH.I 
It is a sÏInple thÏIlg to give the facts, dry or stirring 
ab the) lllay l)e, \vhich are only the outlines of history. 
As \ve could not judge of a landscape, ho\yever 
beautiful, \vithout its colouring, so \ve must let the 
bright sunshine ilhunine the fipld of the past, and 
Blake its dry bones live. If the land of Cuthbert and 
Chad, _\.ldhehn and Ercon\vald, }
thelreda and Guth- 
lac lived, for tt tÍIue at least, ill that purity of heart 
\yhich sees God, let its superllatural brightlles
 be 
taken into account. . As I have said, 13ede seellled to 
live ill Lt. different world to the nineteenth century, 
but the atl1losphere \vhich he describes is that of the 
Church at all tÏIl1es. :Now, as then, 
he has her ho1\ 
pastors, \\9ho cure the spiritual and physical infirll1Ï- 
ties of their flock, her religioub living only to God, 
her llUHS beginning already the angelic life of COI1- 
tellJphttion. Yet SOllie \\'ho are only slightly versed 
ill the secrets of holiness lllay think that Bede laid 
on his colouring ,,-ith too htvish a hand, and thi6 
. \,"ould he true if n1iracles \vere to ('ease \yith the 
Apo:::-tle:; and not rather to cOll
titllte an ever-pl'e
ellt 
eh-'Jlleut in the organisnl of tht' Church. 
1 Hcfele, CmtcilÙn U,'..
{'hichf,', Y..1. iii. p. .)
J(i. 
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Three supernatural features, so to speak, are 
noticeable in Bede. 1st. The veneration and the 
healing po'\ver he ctttributes to the bodies of the 
saints. To choose only a few ill
tances of this, I 
nlêLY nlention his account of 8t. Chad and St. -Ercon- 
'\vald after death. Uf Ht. Chad, \yho died in the YPftr 
t)7
, he 
ays tlutt both ill the place ,,"here his hod.y 
first rested, and in that to "'\yhich it \vas translated, 
" frequent" nliracles took place. He lllentions the 
ca
e of a lllad luan, \vanderillg all a certain evening 
to the church ,,-here Chad lay buried, of his staying 
the1"e all night, ,,,ith or ,vithout the kno\vledge of its 
custodians, and of his being in his right nlÎnd in the 
1110rnillg, to the great joy of all. E"urthenllore, the 
tOlnb "as so constructed as to have a hole in the 
,vall, into "'\vhich the devout could thrust their hal}d 
and gather up SOlne of the <lust ,vithin. rrhis, n1Îxed 
\vith \"ater. \\ilS \VOllt to cure both lllell and beasts. l 
Of St. Ercon\vald he says that his shrine \vas cared 
for by his disciples, ann that contact \vith it con- 
stantly cured the sick. X ot only \vere those \vho 
touched the tOlnb healed, but bit
 of \vood and 
lllortar which \vere taken frolll it produced the ShlllP 
effect. 
The story of Illllna and Tunlla, t\VO brothers :n 
X orthulubl'ia in the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury, illustrates the po\ver of the IIoly Sacrifice. over 
the livil1g and the dead. It is one of llHtUY told by 
Bede, but it is, 1!erhap
, the lllost striking ,,-hich he 
I Hù;f. E
ccle:;., lib. jy. cap. iii. 
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ha.., to relate on the 
ubject. III G79 !{iug Egfrid 
of X orthlunbria ,vas at \var ,vith 
Edilfrid, I
ing of 
::\lercia. In the battle ,vhich \va
 fought het,veen 
thell), [UUlla, a young noble of X ort1nuubria, re- 
nHlilled ,vounded 011 the field. lIe lay for a day and 
a uight anlongst the slain. .At last he caIne to hÏIu- 
s
lf. Lound up his 'VOHllds {\,:-; h
st he could, and 
luanaged to get a\vay in the hOl)e of securing friendl
. 
aid. In doillg this he ,va
 captured by the enelllY, 
ana questioned ab to his identity. Fearing to betray 
hÏ1nself, he pretended to be a poor peasant, and that 
his ,\"ife ,vas follo,ving the al'luy in order to pick up 
a living. rrhis story ,vas believed oy I{ing 
Edilfri(l'
 
general, ,v11o received hiln into his house, aud dressed 
hi;:, \vouuds. \Yhen IUlllla began to recover, the 
gelleral or earl, as Bede calls hÏ1u, order'ed that to 
prevent his escape hy night he ,,-as to be chained to 

be 
pot. But SOllle hidden po,ver \vas at ,york. 

 u sooner had those ,vho bound hÏ1n departed, tball 
his chains fell off. 
In the meantime, Ilulua's brothel', TUlllla, \\ 110 
,vas abbot at a place in the neighbourhood, Ci.HUe to 
search for his brother ou the battle-field. He found 
:t corp-.;e ,vhich he believed to be th
tt of IUlllHt frolll 
its rcuHtrkable likelle

 to hÌ111, and took it reverelltl
- 
to hi
 llluna8tery. rrhen, 
fter the last rites had 
been perforlned. he offered np frequent llU.tbbeS for 
the departed soul. "r e are told that God receiYe
 
all prayers for the dead per 11lodlllll sl
fli.agii. TUll- 
na's III asses ,vere 
Lpplied to his Ii, iug brother: they 
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shattered the chains which iInprisoned not his f:;pirit 
but his flesh. In ans\ver to hit; keeper's inquiry ,vhy 
he could not be bound, aÜd whether he had any 
charn1s about hÏIll which broke the power of the 
chains, Iunna replied: "I all1 ignorant of such 
devices, but I have a brother, a priest in nlY pro- 
vince, and I allI sure that, believing Ille to be dead, 
he often otters up Illasses for Ille; and if I \vere now 
in the other \vorld Iny soul ,vould be freed froin 
suffering through his intercession ".1 
"Then IlnnIa l
ecovered, he was sold to a certain 
Frisian. Then, as before, chains ,vere powerless to 
bind hÏIn. His ne,v Inaster resolved to giye hin1 
his liberty if he could purchase it. This Inllna did, 
returning to his O'Vll country, 1:;;:., :N ort1nunbria. 
Then the brothers luet, and Innna ascertained that 
his surn1Ïses had been correct. His chains had been 
,vont to fall off at the hour of his brother's Blass. 
"He understood," relnarks Bede, "that all other 
pleasant and prosperous things which had happened 
to hÏ1n iu his perilous state had been granted to 
hÏIu froln on high by the fraternal intercession 
and. the oblation of the saving VÏctinI. l\Iany lllen 
on hearing lUlIna's story were incited to pray ,vith 
faith and devotion, or to give ahns, or to offer up 
to God the Victin1 of the saving oblation for the 
deliverance of their departed friends, for they under- 
stood that the Holy Sacrifi,ce was po,verful to bring 
about the eternal redenlption of both body and soul." 
1 Hist. Ecdes., lib. iv. cap. xxii. 
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13ede's third supernatural feature is characte1'ised 
by his account of the Ulan ,vho callie hack fronl the 
dead, and ,vas allo\ved to rel11eluoe1' ,vhat he had 

een ill the other ,vorld. lIe ,vas a lnarried lHan 
in N ortlHllllbria, ,,,ho '(vas leading a virtuous life 
v;ith all his househuld. lIe fell 
ick, and gro,ving 
rapidly \vorse, expired OIle evening in the first hours 
of the night. At da\vll the dead lllan sat up and 
began to speak. rrhe ,vatchers by his bedside all 
fled in terror except his v,ife. Her love, \vhich ,vab 
stronger than death, kept her pale and treluhling at 
her post. 
"Do not fear," he said to her, "for I an1 really 
raised froln the dead and allo,ved to live once 11l0re 
al110ngst Inen. l\Iy life \,"ill no longer Le ,vhat it 
\vas, but sOluething very different." lIe proceeded 
at once to carry out his intentions. After spending 
some tÎllle in prayer, he divided all his substance 
into three portions: one for his ,vife, one for his 
childrell, i.lnd one for hiulself. lIe distributed his 
o,vn J!ortion to the poor, and oheying ,,,hat seelliS 
to have been an irresistible call to the higher life, 
left his ,vife and children to becolne a nlonk at 
:\Iailros. Previously he had been a good Inan, but 
no\v he elubraced holiness \vith all his bOuI, and 
began to practise the austerities of the saints. On8 
of his penances, a favourite one in those days, ,vas 
to stand in frozen ,vater up to his neck. His ans,ver 
\vas invariably the sanle \vheu those about him ex- 
pressed \vonder at his being able to bear cold so 
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severe ànd to practise chastity so vigorous. .. [ have 
felt sharper cold," or, "I have seen harder and 
severer things ".1 
fThe vision of eternity had been Lurnt into his soul. 
:ßlodern scientists nlay sl11ile at Drythehll's story, 
and say that of course he ,vas in a trance or a state 
of hypnotislll. 13ut that Inay not be quite the point. 
If God did no l110re than send hÍ111 a forcibh
 drealll 
about eternity, it is valuable to have it recorded so 
a::; to haye the construction ,vhich those ages put 
u1>on the Scripture ,yords '/Lot/Ling dcfiletl can ð{'C Gud. 
Ho,v far different \vould be the experience of a 
111()(lern lLypJtutisé. It is doubtful,vhether God ,vonld 
even enter his lllind. 
The noouday brightlles
 of the Saxon Church S0011 
reached its zenith, and IOllg before the reign of 
Egbert there \vere signs of decay. .\Yhether, as 
often happens, the out\vard scourge ,vas a token of 
the ill\
ard falling H.\vay, is not perfectly clear, but 
it is certain that the Danish inyasions and the 
terror they occasioned had a 111u
t disastrous result 
on faith and Inorals. The Dane
 \vere a Scan- 
dinasian tribe, ",-ho, full of pagan cruelty, thirsting 
for blood, and }?erfectly at hOI11e 011 the sea, would 
svvoop do,vn at their caprice upon any shore from 
Iceland, and even the coast of North Ål11erica, to 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the Balearic Isles. Lin- 
disfarue was à place of peculiarly holy nlelllOl'ies. 
It was there, in 79
, that these ruthless Illen of 
1 Hist. Eccles., lib. v. cap. xii. 
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the Korth fir
t appeared, and nlade a visitation 
\vhich heCalllE' a sort of precedent for a. long series 
of outrage, hlood-shedclillg, and sacrilegious dese- 
cration. I K othil1g ,vas spared 
Lt Lindisfarne. rrhe 
ll.Lonks '\vere put to death, cast into the sea, or 
carried off into i.t barbarian slavery ,,"orse than death. 
A't> the priest Alcuill \\-TOte to the kil1g and chiefs 
of N urtlnun hria: "}
ither this is 
he beginning of 
H. greater trouble 01' tlte sins (
f the inltabitrl:nts hare 
dr(l/l"/
 it if poll, thcm". An atnlosphere of perpetual 
fear haJs a discouraging effect on lHell at large. For 
one 01' t,vo heroes it luakes hundreds of co,,-ards. 
J\:illg ..\lfred \\ as, indeed, a host in hÜnself. and 
he ,vas lllainly produced by the Danes, but ho\" 
llHtUY blood-stained, 
:nnoking l'UÏ11S, \vhich too often 
typified 
piritual ha.voc, have \ve not to set against 
the great Saxon prince 'I 

rhe reign of terror illauguntted by the DanE's at 
I.inc1isfal'nE' in 7HH lasted \vith intennissions until 
the l'eiSl1 of Canute. During that period scarcely 
a greètt religious cèntre escaped. rrhe banle horror::; 
,verp every"\vhere perpetrated by barbarianb ,,,hobe 
sole énc1 \vas plunder. 1 )estruction \vas their 
'veapon unto this end. The result:-- produced 
by the terrible Dane ,vere allalogou.; to thOb
 
brought about ill the :\Iiddle _\.ges by the 13lack 
Death, \vhich decÏ1nated lllonttsteries, struck do\,"n 
the fervent, aHd often left the lllore COllllllOll- 
place spirits to grapple ,vith ullusual difficulties. 
1 Fhnagan, Hüt01.Y of tlte Ultnrch ill Ellglaw 1 , yol. i. 1'. 18z. 
ß 
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SÜnilarly, under the Danish scourge, vocationt) de- 
clined, and discipline was relaxed before the noon- 
day brightness had passed a\vay. Still, it \vas only 
at a later time that the \vorst effect of mingled 
terror and weakness asserted itself. " F or three 
hundred years after St. Augustine's tin1e," says 
Lingard, "there is no 111ention of a lnarried priest 
in any dOCUll1el
t." 1 Perfect continence had been 
the inheritance bequeathed to God's priests an10ng 
the Angles by the great Pope St. Gregory, and 
preserved intact an10ng then1, as far as earthen 
vesse]s can keep the heavenly treasure, up to the 
end of Alfred's reign. Under his successors there 
were instances of 111arried priests, and this falling 
off is traceable to the dearth produced by the Danish 
invasions. The ranks of tbe rnass-priest had beCOll1e 
so thinned in consequence of Danish violence that the 
{'lo ici not in Holy Orders, \vho were al\vays allowed 
to nlarry, had under pressure of cirClunstallces been, 
in 111any cases, raised t9 the priesthood without the 
precautions. "rhich would have Leen required by full 
di
ciplil1e. In their ordinary course, the canons 
prescribed that 111en so ordained should part froln 
their wives, and keep thp SOlell1n pronlÍse
 of their 
priesthood. "\Vhether fronl ell1ergency or negligence 
this engagement n1ay have been overlooked; it cer- 
tainly was disregarded, so that by degrees instances 
of non-continence beca111e con1n10n enough to defy 
the laws. Those who had n1arried before orders 
1 History of the .A'1lglo-Saxon Church, vol. ii. p. 252. 
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\vere, strictly s}!eaking, the only Inarried ones, for 
there \vas no legal forn1 by which, \v11en once 
ordained, a Inass-priest could be Inarried. Fronl 
first to last the thing \vas a terrible abuse, tolerated 
in the beginning through dearth of priests, and 
existing in spite of the canons. St. Dunstan 
,vaged \var against it to the teeth, and later on it 
forllled a salient feature in St. Ansehn's laborious 
crusade. 
This relaxation belongs, a
 I have said, to a later 
period, though the Danish invasions were OIle of its 
1l10st pron1Ïnent causes, and tbe scourge began in 
the eighth century. The shado\v of Adalu's fall 
must necessarily darken the pages of Church his- 
tory. The living stones are luen, not angels, \vho 
,vonld mar God's perfect work if the gates of hell 
,vere allo\ved to prevail. 
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TILE BEGIXXIXGS OF EXGL...\Xn (800-040). 


" EVERY attenlpt to secure the consolidation of the 
national and royal po\\"e1' in the State is aCCOltl- 
pallied hy a sÏlnilar effort for the re-establislllnent of 
the Church in strength and purity," 1 says a modern 
authority on }jnglish history in treating of the period 
follo,,
illg upon .AJfred. In reality the nlovelnent 
to\yards nnity by concentration set in \vith the ninth 
century, \\'hen the divisioll of po\ver Inaintained by 
the heptarchy signified the predonlÏnance of \\
 es
ex. 
Pending the conquest first of thp Dttue then of the 
X onnan, England can scarcely be said to haye 
reached Inore than the shado\y of political unity. The 
line of Alfred had yast capacity and the instincts of 
ro
.alty, yet neither .Athelstan nor Edgar the Peace- 
ful \vere soyel'eigns of all England and \\T ales. The 
breaking up of the heptarchy in 800-827 Inerely 
signified that as I\:ent, Deira, and 1\Iercia had had 
theit glories, so no\v \'T es
ex ",-as to have its day of 
po\ver, and to produce princes greater than their 
princedonl. Other than Saxon hands ".e1'e to 1110uld 
the whole 11lass into one kingdoln. 


I Stuhb
, Constitutional Hist07'Y of England. vol. i. p. 240. 
(84) 
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"Then in a period of national for111ation the re- 
presentative of ðovereignty happens to haye the 
kingly soul of .Alfred, efforts after political unity will 
have good results on the Church, but the action of a 
less royal &pirit, \vho is aÜning at concentration of 
po\ver, \viU be far froln advantageous to spiritual 
interests. Ed\vard the Elder, Athelstan, Edgar, and 
Canute did Alfred's \vork in this respect, whilst the 
beginning of a hostile State is traceable fron1 the 
advent of the Nor1nan kings onwards. The Saxons 
had been in posseRsion for nearly four hundred years, 
yet they had not Inade England one. The capacity 
of ll1en is IÜnited, and the chances are that the 
individual \vho is the subject of a petty prince \vill 
be a happier and a better 1nan than the cypher of a 
huge national unity. 
In those days, bo\vever, 111en \vere far fronl any 
unity save the spiritual one; the power of the 
Cburch \vas great in proportion as it \va
 grounded 
on the teaching and inspiratiol1s of the one faith. 
If we could elin1Ïnate the de1110cratic elel11ents 
fronl the British Constitution, \ve could trace 
back to thé Church England's 11108t characteristic 
fea t ure8. 
III tbe year ôOO Etbelard \vas .Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In his person Pope Leo finally settled 
the claÍIlls of his see to prÎ1nacy "by the authority 
of blessed l)eter, Prince of the ....-\postle
," and thit; 
papal decision \vas accepted by the Council of 
Cloveshoe in H03. Its acts have preserved the 
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hierarchy as it then existed in England.! An,;, ther 
council in 805 besought" the Venerable Pope Ileo " 
for the paHiuln, and at Calcuith, in t;lß, \ve nlay 
notice this decree 'relating to the funeral rites of 
bishops: ""nenever any Inelllber of the Episcopate 
departs frolll this ,vorld, \ve order, for the rest of his 
soul, that a tenth part of every man's substance sbaH 
be divided and distributed to the poor in ahnsgiving ".2 
As long as the heptarchic kingdollls lasted, the 
Church, and the Church only, represented anything 
like general organisation. 3 The "yording of the 
Calcuith decree ,vould seeln to sho\v that the custOlll 
of the tenth \vas fully established. It ,vas, in fact, 
a natural developnlent of the Christian faith, and 
lllust hase arisen in SOlne shape as soon as the 
lllailltenance of the clergy appeared as a practical 
question. The tenth led on to the tithe, \vhich \vas 
perhaps no 1110re than a legal recognition of this 
obligation. It ,vas lllade in the eighth century both 
on the Continent and in England, and frequently 
lnentioned in subsequent legislation. "Besides the 
tithe, the clergy received, under the nanle of eYlic 
sceat or church scot, a sort of conullutation for first- 
fruits paid by eyery householder, and salvI sceat, soul 
scot or lllortuary dues, \vith other occasional spon- 
taneous offerings." 4 


1 
ee Haddan and StnbL8, vol. i. }I. 5-13. 
:! Ibid., p. 58:3. 
3 Stubbs, COllstitutiouaZ History, vol. i. p. I:H. 

 Ibid., vol. i. p. 22H. 
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It j
 not beside the lllark to connect in a certain 
bel1Se the beginnings of England \vith the ])ane. 
They did l110re than prove a fe,v chosen spirits: they 
helped to lllake a great nation, though the process 
\vas stern and lengthy, tlie results invisible at the 
tinle, and the victÜlls innulllerahle. As Joseph de 
l\Iaistre .,aid of the Crusades: "
o one of theu1 suc- 
ceeded, yet they all succeeded". Terror of the Dane 
produced a line of kings \vho would have been an 
honour to any country. The people, \vho \vere 
sn1arting froln those stripes, ,vere far froln realising 
that a future ]
ngland \vas being llloulded in the 
rude hands \vhich tore do,vl1 their homes and 
sanctuaries, and that the Church \vas not only to 
recover frolll those ruins, but to rise frolll then1 ,vith 
a ne,v life. S((lu
 (',,' inÙnÙ'is nosh'is is as true of 
burning Croy land and its lnassacred lllonks as of the 
Cult",'k{(/l1pf and ITnited Italy. 
Egbert, ,vho had bet in lllotion the stone \vhich 
,va8 to destroy the heptarchy, died in 837, and ,vas 
succeeded by :Ethehvulf, one of ,vho
e first acts 
,vas to establish f:hvithin, his father's friend, in th
 
hishopric of ,\
inchester. The sanctity of t)'.vithin 
gave hin1 a n10ral ,veight in the FÌng's counsels, and 
bis influence ,vas shared by Aistan, l
ishop of Sher- 
borne. In a king the ,vise choice of advisers ,viII 
cover a nnlltitude of sins, and certainly Ethehvulf 
supplelnellted his 0\\11 lack of \visdom and strength 
in thi
 ,yay. His early education had prepared hill1 
for thë Church, and probahly for a life of prayer 
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rather than of action. His piety and generosity Ina:1e 
aillends for the less kingly side of his character. He 
gaye renlarkable proofs of these qualities by going 
t\vice to l
onle out of devotion to t;t. Peter's suc- 
cessor, and by offering gift
 to the central shrine of 
Christendonl \yith a truly royal hand. By ,yill he 
ordered that "eyery year three hundred lllallcuses 
should be sent to l{olne: one hundred in bonoì]r of 
St. Peter, especially to purchase oil to fill all the 
lalnps of that apostolic church on Easter l
Ye, as like- 
,yibe at cock-cro".; one hundred in honour of St. 
Paul in the balne ,yay; and one hundred to the 
universal Apostolic l
ope ".1 Yet he gtne sOlnething 
lnore than his own substance. lIe sent hi
 little son, 

-\.lfl'ed, at four years old to !{olne, that he nlight in 
a special way receive the blessing of St. Peter. 
Leo T\T. confirlned .L
lfred, and 111ade hÜn his god- 
SOIl by adoption. T\yo years later, in 8.3;'), E thel- 
,,,"ulf acconlplished his second pilgrÏ1nage, and, once 
111ore, the joy of his heart, little Alfred, \Ya
 taken to 
the Pope's feet for 1110re than a passing visit. The 
royal pilgrÏIlls spent quite a year in BOlne, \yhich 
had its influence over the ",
hole of Alfred's career. 
.Ethehyulfs llloral training of ...\.lfred ought to out- 
balance the folly of his second lllarl'iage, in his old 
age, \yith the French princess Judith. "Then :1e 
died, in 8.37, he \vas succeeded, one after another, by 
his four SOIlS, -Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Rthelred, and 
Alfred. Egbert had beeu so far fronl 11laking Ellg- 
1 L1fe of Alfrecl the Great, by the Re\'. 
.\.. Knight, p. 
7. 
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laud one that :i\Iercia aud l
ast .L--\uglia were still ex- 
isting as ]{ingdon1s. In 8.);) I(ing Edulund, \vho \vas 
to tight the Dane}:; \vith his own ðpecial \veaþol1s, 
began to reign over the East .L\..ngles. 
In the Il1ettntÜne, the iuheritance of Ethehvulf, 
that is, \V e

ex and I{ent, passed peacefully to his 
elder ::;ons, \vhilst J.:thelred and Alfred bided their 
tÜne. rrhey had. not long to ,va,it. Ethelred becall
e 
king in bG6, and Alfred in 871. In the very year of 
Ethelred's accession a Danish fleet, shortly follo\\-ed 
by the Rdvent of Hillguar and Hubba, Danish chiefs 
high in conunand, appeared in the East of England. 
They Ï1nposed upon I{ing Edn1und \v
th their ap- 
parently peaceful intentions, and profited by their 
position to study its \veak points. 
 0 reliance ,vas 
to be placed on the ] )ane. Soon after,vards (867), 
headed by !Iinguar and Hubha, they Inade a detlcent 
upon the X orth, \vhich \vas easy of access through 
the dissensions of its princes. X orthulnbrians \vere 
thus the first to bear the Danish yoke. The !)anes 
carried desolation as far as X ottinglutln, and all the 
hope of England \vas In Ethelred and Alfred. 
The burning of Croyland, the destruction of Peter- 
IJorough, the Illassacre of St. Ethelreda'
 nUllS at 
J<:ly, iLnd the heroic resista,llCe offered to the J)aues 
at Coldiughaul belong to the tÜne \vhen thp t,vo 
royal brothers \vere girded for the fight. It is, in- 
deed a nlatter for regret that the act
 of those 
Inartyrdu111S are not fully reconled. Ingutf has 
chronicleò the fate 01 Croyland : the llHLssacre of it
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abhot as he \vas singing High l\Iass, and the one 
Ii ttle boy left to tell the tale of horror to the lllonks 
as they returned to find their stately cloisters a heap 
of .ruins. At Coidinghalll, it is said, the nuns dis- 
figured their faces \vith ghastly \vounds in order to 
:1.\ oid dishonour. rrhey \vere not spared, but burnt 
together \vith their convent. 
}:ast 
-\nglia ,,'as evidently the Inost exposed re- 
gion at this tÏ1ne, and J)auish fury fell heavily on 
the person of it
 young king, Bdulund. bOlne have 
connected it \vith the death inflicted by subject
 of 
:Eduulnd on Radnar Lodbrog, a relation of IIinguar 
and Tlubb
L, but it seelU
 fully accounted for by the 
barbarity ànd cruel greed of the N ortillnen. After 
burning dO"ìl Thetford, they proceeded to lay \vaste 
all lJefore theIll. Edlnund did thelll battle near 
Thetford, where Dane and Saxon \vere equal. 
Edillund, ho\vever, \vas po\verlesb to cope \,'ith that 
barl}ariau host. He ,vould not expose his soldiers to 
certain death, and he \va:-" 1110reOVer, so affected by 
the eternal loss uf the Danes ,vho fell, that he \vith- 
dre\v to Frau1linghalll, resolved to die hiIllself, if 
necessaTY, that his people 111ight be spared. Hiu- 
gnar Inade him proposal::; that his conscience could 
not entel tain. He \vould rather die. he said. than 
Î1nperil his own soul and the faith of his people. 
Hillguar ,vas enraged at this reply, and his anger 
inveuted êt 1110St crnel sentence against Edillund. 
First he ordered that the king should be cruelly 
beaten with cudgels, then tied to a tree, and torn a 
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long tÜne together \vith \vhips. During this cruel 
Ruffering I
dllluud never ceased calling on the Holy 
K alllP of .J esus. Bound as he \vas to a tree, the 
l)ane8 discharged their arro\vs at hiIn as if his body 
had heen a target. _\t last there \vas no sound place 
iu hiln. The tOrlllentors, not the yictÏ1n, gre\v 
\vear) . billce their blo\vs produced neither inl- 
patience nor death, Hinguar cOlnmauded then1 to.. 
strike off his head, and so his Jllartyrdolll \vas COll- 
SUIllBHtted on 20th N oyelnber, 870. EdJllUnd gained 
his pahll at the early age of t\venty-eight. 
The luartyred body \Vab conveyed to Bedricks- 
\vorth or I\.illgston, since called St. Edillundsbury. 
Bury, in Saxon English, llleant a court or palace; 
therefore, St. Edillundsbury signified the king's o'\vn 
to'\,,"11. 1 
Edillund's lllartyr spirit \vas a}; n1uch an elelnent 
in the beginnings of Englålld a
 the administrative 
talent uf ..AJfrecl. and hib successorb. 
Ien, '\"ho 
nleasure events by Inaterial results, Inight say that 
Ecl.ulUllcl. gave his life in vain, and that his sacrifice 
did not èven profit his subjects. In life he had be8n 
lUHyilling to send the unbelieving Danes into 
eternity: in death his vengeance '\vas that of the 
saillt
, 
alvation for his persecutors. His blood 
obtained the souls of the Dane
, as the stoning of 
Stephen raiseà up Paul. In 10
O the Dane,I\.ing 
Canute foulldecl. a 
plendicl. church over the relics of 


1 Butler. vol. ii.. 
Oth 
 0\". 
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 \V lose lHar yr 0111 ,vas e 'VOl'. 0 
his race. 
The Angles ceased to reign in }
ast 
\nglia, and 
the Dane, Guthrulll, succeeded the king, 'V.yho had 
laid do" n his life for his people. rrhe Danish 
c1oluination lasted forty years, till Ec1,vard the Elder, 
the son of !{ing Alfred, reconquered these pro- 
vinces. 2 
Dark, indeed, ,vas the prospect of thing
, ,vhell, 
in 871, Alfred, the last of his brothers, succeeãed to 
his father's throne of ,Vessex-a throne only in 
nanle, for at. that tÏ1ne hardships constituted the 
royal birthright. rrhe first years of King Alfred 
,vel'e spent not in reigning but in fighting for the 
h01nes and hearth!:; of hib subjects. He ,vas ready to 
die for theul, as St. Edlnund did, yet 11101'(1 fitted 
to live for their protection and civilibation. ,'Then 
racked hy illness ill his yo.uth, Alfred, ,vith the Iuind 
of a saint, prayed for a suffering \\ hich l11Íght be 
cOlllpatible ,,
ith the discharge of his kingly duties, 
and his prayer \vas heard. His pain ,vas changed, 
not taken away. Up to the end of his cOlllparatiyely 
short life he had frequent and severe attacks of 
illness, ,,,,hich chastened ,vithout prostrating ìlilll. 
rr"lhe \vife of his choice \Ya
 Als,vi tha, a l\Iercian 
princess, \"hOll1 he Inarried in 86H. The battle of 

Ethalldune in 878 luade .L
lfred a king in 111Ure than 
naine. It told decisively agêtillst the Danes, and 


1 Bntler, YO]. ii. p. 90ß. 

 Alford, .A rtuules, t.. iii. p. ll
. 
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pu1 Alfred in pos
ession of their redoubtable chief, 
Guthrulu, in ,vhosp person the Saxon prince inau- 
gurated the Danish conversion. _\.lfred's valour ""on 
the first fruit
 of Edillund's blood. rrhe baptislll of 
Gnthrlun, follo\ved by that of thirty chiefs, and, it is 
said, of ulany Danes, was an event in the ecclesias- 
tical annals of England. Eyen no\v our national 
character 8ho\\"s the Danish Ï1lJpl'ess, th
 Inark tht?ll 
left upon it by invasions and subsequent don1Ïnion. 
Alfred 
to()d godfather to Guthrun1, but ,vhen on
e he 
had asserted his kingship and his Christian feeliug, 
he directed all hi::) energy to \,r essex, tolerating the 
pu
::-)ession uf 
 orthll1l1bria and }
ast ....-\..nglia by the 
Dane. 
The t\VO questions ,vhich specially occupied 
Alfred's lllind ".ere education and the practical \V01'- 
ship of God, applied first to the affairs of his killgdoln 
and then to the details of e\ eryday life. l\I uch has 
heen said about the ignorance of those tÏ1nes, hut it 
is uot generally ullder
tood that the kllo\vledge of 
reading then in\ olved that of Latin. 
axon \vas the 
spcken, \yhilst I..Jatin \vas the \\Titten language, hence 
those \vho could not read \vere not by any llleallS the 
illiterate people they \vould be at the present tÏ111e. 
Ou the \vhole the BOll-reading of those days contrasts 
favourably \vith the idle reading of to-day. r1'he 
literal') stoluach of those generations \vas not spoiled. 
It ,"vas prepared to digest solid food, the good beef 
and lnutton in th
 book lllarket, \vhilst it \vonld 
haye turned a\vay ,,"ith loathing frolll the sickly, not 
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to say l'Oi
OllOUS, dishes nu\v laid before a reading 
public. Reading was then llluch what deciphering 
ll1anuscript8 in an unknown tongne ,vould be no\v-a- 
days,-exclu
ively the occupation of the learued,- 
so that \vhen King Alfred set the fashion of trans- 
lating a Latin book into Saxon, he \\ as founding a 
ne,v world, ,vhich ,vas the vulgarisation of ideas by 
llleans of popular language. He \vas deeply COll- 
scious of his oval deficiencies in book learning, but 
he 111ade his very ignorance profitable to his l)eople 
by calling about hÏ1n scholarly luell, \vho could raise 
the tone of his court, and look upon the king as their 
chief scholar. Boyal in his spirit, whateyer the 
shortcon1Ïngs of his luind Inay have been, he vowed 
to God one half of his tÏ1ue and Olle half of his sub- 
stance, and then devised a \yay ill that uncouth alld 
clockless age of llieasuring the tÍIne \vhich he had 
given. This he did by burning ,vax candle::, of a 
certain ,veight. IIis end, be it observed, \\"as the 
value of tÏ1lie, not econolllY. The first vie,y of Eng- 
land as a lllaritÜlle power also elates frolll King 
Alfred. He directed special attention to the fleet, 
and is said like,vise to have conceived sOluething 
very akin to ,,,hat we now understand by conscrip- 
tion in ordering his subjects to serve a terln as fight- 
ing-Inen aud aftel',vards as husbandmen. These 
arts and devices are ouly a development in its larger 
sense of education, for the lnoral training of his 
people was the object the king had in view ,,,hen 
late in his life's day he sat down to book learning. 
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l\.llo,yledge without piety is the curse of our days; 
the fear of God ,vas the beginning of Alfred's 
,,
isdon1. In proportion as he ,vas eager to lnake 
over to God the half of his own tÏIne and substance, 
so ,vas he desirous of helping others to a life of 
prp..yer and self-abnegation. rThe Danes had ,yell- 
nigh stalllped out the religious life in England, and 
that of \Vessex in particular ,vas languishing through 
this and other causeð. ....\lfred built his first n10nab- 
tery at Athelney, and his second at Shaftesbury of 
,yhich he lllade his daughter, .ZEthelgiva, first abbess. 
These t\VO houses ,vere ahvays the object of his pre- 
dilection, and to then1 a fourth part of his ,yealth 
,vas allotted. The other portions ,vere devoted (1) 
to the poor of all parts, (
) to his coll{'lJio r1f'l. nobili, 
(3) to religious houses other thall Athelney and 
Shaftesbury.l 
Another recipient of ....\.lfred's bounty ,vas the 
Holy See. rrhis ahnsgiving ,vas nothillg "pecial 
tù Alfred, as it ,vas a comUlon practice and tradition 
,yith the Saxon kings, but ...\'lfred's spirit was bingu- 
lady uninsular. l-'>overty 01' learning, ,yhateyer the 
out\\'ard garb they wore, ever found a ,velcolne from 
hÜll. So \vith the great Christian fall1Îly, ,vhich is 
spread over the ,vorId and independent of latitude 
and longitude, he ,vas ignorant of rights and privi- 
leges attached to A.nglo-8axon nationality, and not 
shared by others \vho bore the Catholie nalne. 


1 Fr. Knight, Lif'-- of King Alfred the Great, chap. iV'. 
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This was the lllore relnarkable in one ,vhose cha- 
racteristics ,vere ]
nglish of the f
nglish. The 
learned Inen sUllulloned by the king to supply his 
O'Vll deficiencies ,vere four :ßlercians, ,vho ,vere also 
chp..rchillen: Bishop '\T erfrith of '\T orcester, the 
::\IOllk Plegnlund, t\.thelstan and \V er
'ulf, priests, 
..A.sser, the \\7" elsllIll all , Alfred's earliest biographer, 
and frolH the continent, Gl'Ï111baJd, Provost of St. 
OHler, and John, the Old Saxon. 
The la,vs of Alfred put the seal on his efforts in 
the cause of education. They are grounded on the 
Decalogue, and breathe throughout the austerity of 
the Old rflestailleut. l\Ioc1ern days ,vould say that 
....\lfred had too great a regard for capital punish- 
llleut. It is certain that he called a f'pade a bpade, 
and ,vonlc1 haye been horrified at the proceedings of 
juries ,,"ho fiud a verdict for Illurder, yet reconllnend 
the Illnrderer to IHercy. \\Tith English instinct, he 
would not publish his la\vs till they had received 
the sanction of his \Yïtan, but ,vhen once enacted 
they ,vere no dead letter. Obedience ,vas stringently 
enforced, and to bring his subjects within grasp of 
the la"
, Alfred availed hÎ1nself of the Hundred. 
This ,vas originally an association of a, hundred 
persons for the conservation of peace and la\\', and 
of Teutonic institution. In process of time it ,yas 
applied to territory, luuch as the tithing itself caine 
to be used as a local division. l\Iany similar insti- 
tutions, as, for instance, "the tithing, the frank- 
pledge, the guild, and the township, are. equally 
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obscure in origin ".1 \\Tillialll of :\Iahne!-'bury erro- 
neously ascrihes the invention of the Hundred to 
AJfrt'cl, hut po
sibl
 .Alfred ,vas the first to utilise 
this. as he did other forces. already existing. 
A fter fifteen years of prosperity, _-\..lfred \vas again 
brought face to face ".ith the Dane in b93, but the 
last fúur years of his reign \vere years of peace and 
its noble ,vorks. "Then, i.n 901, he \vas called a,vay 
at the early age of fifty-t\vO, he left a legacy of rea] 
po\ver and prestige to his successors. Civilisatiolj 
had begun to 'VarIll the land, and ,ve lllay trace, as 
in elnbryo, SOl1le of the institutions ,vhich no,v lllake 
our country ,vhat it is. The llleasuring of tÎIne, the 
foundation of England's naval, social and political 
l'o,ver, the Christian spirit ,vhich pervades our 
nê\;tÍonal sense, and has survived eyen the ,vithering 
blast of heresy, lllay be distinctly tla
ed to ....-\..1fred. 
III his day, ho\veyer, far renloved as he ,vas frolll 
p'Jlitical ullity, the spiritual inheritance ,vas one. 
I)issentient sects had not raised their Babel of 
tongues, and it ,vas eëLsier for lnen to COine to the 
Di, inf' Bridegrooln through the strong voice of the 
Church speaking in the ,yilderness. 
11:d,vard the Elder .AtheIst an and Edo'ar ,vere 
, , t") 
all ,yorthy successors of Alfred. The Pope had 
rerrehended Plegillulld the .L\.rchhishop of Cauter- 
bu "y, for his renlÎssness in allo\villg bishoprics to 
reillain vacant. 
\bout 909, accordingly, Plegillund 
pr0posed in a national council H, llluitiplication of 
1 StulJb:-:, Helfel ('harter.
, p. üR. 
7 
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sees. He consecrated three ne\y bishops: (1) for 
,'T ell
, (2) for Crediton, and (3) for \'
i1ton.l 
I\:ing Athelstan, great in ,yorldly reno\vn) also 
bore off the pabn of a éourageou
 penance. The 
crÌ1lle of fratr;:,idc is charged again;:;t hiIn, and it is 
true that, in fe3,
 of his brother Ed\\
ill's claÏ111 to the 
throne, he allo,ved hÜll to perish out at sea-934. 
In sorrow and grief at his. sin, he accepted a seven- 
years' penance. Death overtook hilll before it \yas 
c01Ílpleted-940. Athelstan's reign ended a period 
of cOl11parative prosperity. The real nakedness of 
the land ,vas revealed in the succeeding reigns, re- 
vealed by l11en "\vho, saints theulselves, possessed 
the best gifts of l11ind and heart. First and fore- 
1l10st in the ranks ,vas 
t. Dunstan, but even 
Dunstan could hardly have coped :3Ìngle-handed "yith 
the evils resulting to the Church frolH the barharislH 
of the Danes acting 011 the incipient civilisation of 
the Saxons. 


1 Lingal'll, History of the Anglo-Sa.(()Jl ehUfCh, 'lO1. i. p. 
û. 
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HT. ODO (9-!
-958) ,vas Dunstan's predecessor as 
Archbishop of Canterbury in lllore senses than one. 
Bishop .LElsfin of \Yïnchester had indeed secured the 
election for hinu;elf by uncanonical Ineans; but, as 
he ,vas on his ,yay to Ron1e for the pallilun, he 
perished in the 
llOWS of Switzerland. St. Odo, 
then, prepared th
 ,yay for Dunstan, both as a royal 
counsellor, and as a reforlller of ecclesiasticalll10rals 
and discipline. 8t. Odo's nephew, t;t. Oswald, be- 
caIne Bishop of \\ orcester 959, and later Archbishop 
of York 974, and at 'Yïnchester, St. Ethehvold, 
I)unstan's friend and fello\V-lllOnk at Glastonbury, 
,vas a zealous co-operator in the ,vork of revival. 
Dunstan hÏIllself \vas born in 923 of noble parents, 
\\"ho \vere living in the neighbourhood of Glaston- 
bury. As a boy he \vas confided to the abbot. He 
drank eagerly at the sonrces of kno\vledge, and grew 
up both a nlathelnatician and a nlusician, according 
to the capacities of the age. At fifteen or sixteen he 
,vas at the court of I\:ing ,A.thelstan, 
oothing the 
spirit of the royal penitent \vith the tones of his 
harp. TIe did not renlain there long, but took the 
(99) 
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lllonastic habit at Glastonbur
r, ,,,here, says "Tillian1 
of 
Iahnesbury, ., he applied his hand to ,york, his 
lips to prayer, his soul to heaven ".1 
Athelstan died at Gloucester in 940, and ,vas suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Edlnund I. IIo,v long a tinle 
elapsed before Dunstan ,vas again called to court 
doe3 not transpire; but no,,,, he had the additional 
strength and 11laturity ,vhich are gail1ed fronl a 
religious training. SaIne difference is noticeable 
bet,veen the harp-playing youth, ,,,hose 111usic had 
found the ,yay to Athelstan's heart, and the pro- 
fessed lnonk, ,vhose 1110ttO at Bd111und's cOllrt seems 
to have been: "Render to Cæsar those things ,vhich 
are Cæsar's, and to God thoRe things ,vhich are 
God's ". The king's special choice of Dunstan ,vas, 
it 11lust be renlenlbered, the sole ground for the in- 
fluence ,yhich he exercised over the affairs of the 
nation. Lovers of justice are seldonl allo,ved peace 
and quiet. l\Ioreover, Dunstan ,vas young and yery 
gifted. He "
as just the nlan to arouse suscepti- 
bilities, and jealousy soon lllade his position yery 
difficult. I
illg Edll1und forgot his o,yn gracious in- 
yit
tion
 and hastily ordered Dunstan to quit the 
court. bhortly after,vards there ,vas a royal hunt at 
Cheddar. In the heat of the sport the king pur- 
s
ed the deer oyer hill and dale, till at length he ,vas 
led to the brink of a steep decliyity, and could no 
longer rein in his borse. Ou the point of certain 


I Jlem01.ials of Ht. Dunstan, edited frOIH various 1\188., by Pro- 
fes:,or Stubbs, p. 262. 
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(leath, he bethought hin1self, aH is the \vont of JneJ 
at these critical B1oments, that he had "Tonged no 
n1an but Dunstan, his friend, \VhOnl he had con- 
deulued \vithout hearing. He resolved that, if God 
,vould save hinl by Dunstan's merits, he would nlake 
good his bad treatment. He had hardly come to 
this detern1Ïnation ,,-hen the horse, \vhose hoofs 
"'ere already on the edge of the descent, becalne 
as tractable as a lamb. The king regained his 
lnastery over the anÏInal, and was delivered froln all 
i1anger. His gratitude was royal. '\
ithout any 
delay he called for Dunstan and proposed that they 
should proceed together to Glastonbury. Arrivet1 
there, he offered up fervent prayers of thanksgiving, 
and, pressing Dunstan's hand \vith great affection, 
he led him to the vacant abbatial chair, and pro- 
claÏIned hÜn abbot, promising at the saIne tÏIne to 
supply all possible needs froll his treasury. This 
royalnonlinatioll is referred to the year 946. 
Roon after the accession of Edred to the throne in 
947, Dunstan Reelns to have taken up his partial 
abode at the king's palace, dividing his tÏIne het
.Yeen 
Glastonbury and the court. During the nine yea!.'s 
of his reign T':dred suffered fron1 the nlost persistent 
ill-health. This caused hin1 to look to Dunstan, 
wholn he lllade his treasurer, for the adnlinis- 
tration of his kingdolll. According to 'Villiall1 of 
:\Iahnesbury, thosp \Yen
 pahny days for England. 
rrhis tÏ1ne l)nnstan Tnet \yith 110 opposition frolll 
the spirit of envy and unrighteou
ne
s. He pos- 
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sess:d{ the king's ear and governed hi:-; counsels, 
and practically ,yorked out the Biblical precept: 
"Ji-'ear God and hononr the king". Edred \vished 
very Inuch to. see his favourite Dunstan a bishop, 
but the prÜlle lninister \vas inflexible even tu the 
prayers of the king's lllother, ,vho had been charged 
by hÜn to use her po\vers of persuasion. " }
e 
assured," said })unstau, "that I shall ne, er becollu:' 
a bishop during your son"s lifetin1e." 1 
In bpite of the fall1Ïlial'ity apparent bet,,-een the 
king ëlnd his chief counsellor, Dunbtan \vas absent 
at the tÎlue of Edred's death. The sickly king ,vas 
carried oil' suddenly at last, and DUllstan had bi
 
,vish not to be burdened ,,,ith fresh cares \vhilst hið 
ailing lllaster required all hÜ, energy. On his ,yay 
to the royal 
eathbed Dunstan received a super- 
natural intirùatioll that the king .. slept in God," 
 
and enjoined on his cOlnpanlOll
 to pray for Edred'b 
soul. lIe and hi
 lllonkb \vatched by the royal 
l'eluaills till they ,vere buried ,vith becon1Ïng honour::; 
at "
inchester. The a,bLot retired to Glastonbury 
for a short breathing-tiu]e. ., Yet, although," says 
his biographer, "he had chosen .filary's part, he did 
not disdain :\Iartha's solicitude." 
"'ith Eared'
 decea
e in 936 a ne,v pha::,e begins 
in the life of Dnnstan. Hitherto he had served 


I .Jlunorials of St. DUìlstan, edited fl'OHl yarious )1:::;S., hy 1'1'0- 
fe8
or :Stuùù:-, p. 27H. 

 ")10<.10," iUlll1Ït, "Edrt:'dlls rex ohtlonlliyit in DOluino." 
-1 bid. 
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deserying so, ereigns, and bad heen generally treated 
Ly thell1 ,vith grateful appreciation; but no\V an 
uu\vorthy succe
sor ascended the throne of ....\lfred. 
Ed,,"y or }
d,vin the Fair, ,,"hose :-;1)ort reig-n began 
Ly l)roftigacy and ended in grief (959), brougbt di
- 
cord illto the l\ÏllgdoIn through bad and aIllbitiou& 
'von1en. The scene of his coronation has been often 
de
cribed. rrhe spiritual lords of England, its bis- 
hops and abbots, ,,-ere gathered together for the 
cerelllony, but, as they sat after\vards for the han- 
quet, "the king suddenly retired. A certain ',"Olnan, 
Elgiva, ,vho ,vas nearly related to hiln, and her 
daughter had inspired the lust of the king, aud for 
their COlupany he forsook the great ones of his land. 
\\
ho ,yould go aud call hÎlü back to hi
 duty? To 
do so Î1llpliec1 the hatred and reyenge of a Lad \VOIUan 
in po,ver, \vhicb revenge ,yould last as long as the 
king's passion for her. ])unstan and bis kinsInan, 
Bishop I{insige, offered theillselves fOi' the courage- 
OU;"\ task, but it \vas DUllstan 'vho used a gentle 
violeuce ,\"it11 the ]nng. The cro,vn of England ,vas 
()I} th(' floor-strange elublen1 of its ,,-retched pos- 
ses:-;or. l{eplacillg it OIl th
 king's head, 1 )unstall 
dre" hitn by the ann back to the banqueting-hall: 
but j
lgiYa, turning to hÎIn \vith a dreadful look, 
exclaÏllled: "Because. !Iou are Ìlllpertinent enough 
to ùnt\v the king a\vay froI11 the couch ,,'hethel' he 
,,"ill or HO, I ,,"ill take care that you neYer forget 
this day Ilor llle as long as I can help it'.. 
1'11(::1 (lueen's \\"ord:-;-for she attained the object uf 
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her alllbition-were not yaill. Her vengedllce 1H1r- 
sued Dun8tan, and lllade England au unsafe place 
for the courageouH Abbot of Glastonbury. Duustan 
took refuge ill Flanders, \yhere the lllonastic life 
,vas flourishing. There, safe fronl his ellenlies, hf' 
a\vaited the hour of security. 
In the IneantÏllle, affairs did not prosper ,vÌth 
Ed,vy. The l\Iercians reyolted against hinl, and 
peace "vas only gaÏ1}ed by the division of the king- 
dOlll (9;'">8), Ed,,'y retaining the country south of the 
Thanles, and his brother Edgar taking th
 rest of 
England. Edgar v;as but sixteen ,,,hen he becalne 
king, and already he sho,ved SOllle decided character 
by recalling Dunstan, the devoted frieud of his 
fan1Ïly. 
After Dunstan's return to England his life shapes 
itself into t\VO .principal aspects-his "york as an 
ecclesiastical reforluer, and his labours as a politician, 
\vho had before his nÚnd's eye a great principle to 
,vhich he "Tas ahvays singularly faithful. A lnonk 
hÜnself, he founded on the religious life his greatest 
hopes for the future of the Church. Ho\vever, he 
began his public career in his office of pri111e 
Iuinister. 
l\Iore ,veight \vas, in the first instance. giyen to 
his position by the episcopal consecration \vhich he 
received on his return froln Flanders. According to 
a custonl in force at the tÌ1ne, he was probably con- 
secrated a shire-bishop, pending the vacancy of a 
see He becanle Archbishop of Canterbury in 0;')9. 
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rrhere is, perhaps, no better test of an tL}!oc;toEc 

pirit than the fearless correction of those ", ho 
occupy high places. I(ing :Edgar .hinlself seems 
unfortunately to have been no nlodel in his private 
life, and once he fell into the sin of seducing a noble 
lllaiden at \Yilton, ,vho, if not a nun, subsequently 
took the veil in order to free herself froln his inlpor- 
tunity. Dunstan, nloved to holy anger, ,vent to 
renlonstrate, when, Edgar, putting out his hand, 
,vonId have led hin1 to the throne. But the arch- 
bishop, evading his touch, said, ,,,ith spirit: "Do you 
dare to touch the pastor's hand ,vhen you did Hot 
fear to seÍze a virgin given to God ? You hase 
seduced the spouse of your Creator, and do you 
think to please the spouse's friend by a bit of 
flatter} ? " \\Then 
Edgar had be,vailed hi
 sin, 
DUllstan Î1nposed ëL penance ,vith no sparing hand. 
The king ,vas not to ,veal' his cro,vn for seven years: 
he was to fast t,vice a \veek and to give large alnls. 
In short, he \vho had robbed God of one virgin ,vas 
to found a convent ,vhich ,vould give Hilll hack 
luany vlrgllls. 
If, as ,ve are proud to boast, the English character 
becolnes early apparent ill the nature of its free and 
healthy ht\vS for the good of the lo,vest British sub- 
ject, then ,ve Inu5t ackllo\vledge that Dunstan \\pa
 a 
representative Rllglislunan. Edgar's constitutions 
bear the llllpress of a strong and thoroughly English 
individuality, except, indeed, the institution of the 
IIundred, \vhich 
eenl
 to have bpen an adnlÏnistra- 
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tive idea inherited frol11 the old Gerulan systeul. 
Peace, order, aud the rights of the subject are the 
undercurreut of Edgar's secular ordinances con- 
ceruing the remedial jurisdictiou of the king, 
the regular holding of the popular courts, the 
general systenl of security for appearance in the 
geulotes, aud the uniforl11ity of coins and Illea- 
sures. The claÏ111s of the individual English citizen 
are fairly and clearly l'ecognised in these early 
ordiuances: "T ,vill that every nlan be ,vorthy of 
folk-right, as ,veIl poor as rich, and that righteous 
dooln
 be judged to hÜl1 ". And again in the Supple- 
'lilt'liI II III three points are insisted upon \vhich are of 
fUllchtluental Ïtllportance to the prosperity of the 
State: first ana foreIllost COlne duties to\vards God 
aud religioll; secondly, the proper balancing of 
pc)\ver het\veen the sovereign and his thanes; and, 
thirdly, the legal freedolll of the Danes. The 
developluellt of these early principles points to the 
religious lnilld of the English even alllidst the errillgs 
of heret;y, the independent J
nglish lllonarchy, the 
free and generous naL ure of English hospitality to- 
,vards strangers. Edgar's ,vords, in one instance at 
least, nutrk the guidance of Dunstan. He says: "I 
and the arch bishop conunalld that ye auger not God". 
rr1þe ecclesiastical la,ys enacted l11ay be divided into 
t,vo classes: the first are called the sixty-seven 
canons of Edgar, and concerti religious observances 
and the guidance of the clergy. Dunstan's hand is 
a.ppal'ent in sonle of the nunlbel'. For iustance: 
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" rrhat no priest receiye a scholar \\Tithout the lease 
of thè other by \yhon1 he ,va.s fOl'll1erly retained" ; 
,. tha,t eyery priebt òo teach Inallual arts ,vith dili- 
gence "; "that uo learned priest reproach hiIll that 
i
 le;::,:-:; learned, but nlend hilll if he kno,,' ho,v" ; 
H that no noLle-Lorn priest despise 0ne of less nobh
 
birth. if it be rightly cOllsiòered that all 111en are of 
one origin". The penitential canons fornl the 
becond cla
s ,vhich I 1l1entioned, but they are l1luch 
le::;s illdivic1ual. One instnlll1E?nt of Dunstan's eccle- 
f-;iastical reform::; ,vas the restoration of the monastic 
life. lIe had al::;o to contend ,vith a 10'" state of 
lllorality in secular priests. 
rrhe Anglo-Saxon clergy had fallen a\vay not only 
froIll their first feryour hut frolll au) fervour at all. 
Certain causes for degeneracy lie 011 the surfi:tce. 
Ci vilisatioll, in its firHt stage, does not ahvays act 
favol1ra h].v upon the Hloral life of a country, and it 
lJla
' :-;afel." be said that the refining procesH hegun 
h
' 
t. Augustine had been interrupted by t\'"O and a 
half centuries of foreign invasion, ,vhich had told 
disa.
trously on internal gn.nvth. The ceaseless iu- 
cllrsious of the Danes had had a depressing, not I1n 
ele\"a ting, effect upon the Saxons; and no,v, at the 
latter elld of the tenth eentur
., they ,vere little 11lore 
than half-civilised barbari
Lns, kno,ving, indeed, thuse 
thing::; ,vbich they had tu du, but possessing not 
energy enough ,vhere,vith to do thenl. .Fear had 
cast out love instead of the reverse. 'llhus \Villiam 
of \rahlle
bury de
cribes the clergy as ,. given up to 
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,"vorldly things, addicted to galnes of chance, equal 
to, or surpassing, seculars in their love of dress and in 
their licentiousness, intent upon food even to shaUle- 
ful excess, ignorant of letters as if it \vere a disgrace 
to priests to be learlléd, scarcely knowing the lne
n- 
ing of the \Yorc1
 their sacred caning ordered thelll 
to say so often". In this state of things any Ulan 
courageous enough to set up a high ideal of perfec- 
tion \VOldd deserve I1101'e gratitude than the founder 
of a \vorld- '\\'ide elnpire. Yet this is \vhat Dunstan 
did by the illustration he gave to lllonastic life, in 
itself a faithful carrying out of the counsel
. He 
enacted that every see should be filled by a 1110nk or 
abbot, who 
hould he able to 
erYe as an exalnple to 
hi
 diocesan
, pending the tinle ",'hell the secular 
clergy awoke to the nature of their sacred vocation. 
Dunstan ,vould tolerctte llO cOlnpron1Ïses, no half- 
hearted atteillpts to serve God and the flesh; it was 
to be a (1 uestioll of living according to the canons or 
of expulsion froln the service of the altar. He also 
oppu
ed to the uÌlnost the slightest violation of Illa- 
trÜuony, justly regarding the purity of Christian 
lllarriage as the tie-bealll in the fnnne-\, u:'k of 
society. 
:\lo1'e than forty ahhey
 o\ved either their founda- 
tion or their restoratioll to the action of St. Dunstan 
aH prÜnate. 1 Rly, Peterborough, rrhorney, and l\Ial- 
Inesbury \vere restored, ",
hilst the lllonks forilled at 
Glastollbury, or put for\yard by Dunstan's exertions, 
1 Christi(tl
 Schools and Scholars, i. 29H. 
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carrietl the yj{TOlU' of their l)rÎ1nate into their ne". 
1""1 
dioce
e
. None seconded Dunstan u}ore de, otedly 
than t't. Etheh,.old, a luonk of Glastonbury, later 
Abbot of .Abingdon, and after\yards Bishop of "
in- 
cl"e
ter. Ethehvold's clergy at \\'Ïnchester, placed 
before Dunstan's alternative, had chosen to leave the 
SP(,t rather than to be reforlned. rrhe '-;i:une course 
".
iS pursued b
. Os\vald at ,\
 orcester. and b
 ,'
 ulf- 
sig
 at Sherburne. 1 Dun
tan put great zeal into the 
,york of visitation, but 110 nlonastery attracted hinl 
11101"e than Glastonbury. l
rÏInate though he \vas, 
he becanle a sÜnple lllonk \yithin those peaceful ,yalls. 
But the good tÏ1nes of Edgar and Dunstan \\-ere 
dnt\ying to a close. The king died in 97 J, and \\.a
 
succeeded by IJis SOll, Ed,,"ard II. the :\Iartyr. .A. 
great reaction heralded in the ne,," reign. By the 
help of the nuble
 th
 expelled clergy sought to 
recover their fuotillg, ànd tlll
 .A..rchbi:::,hop ,vas l)ub- 
lich. confronted ,yith hi
 nUlnerOUb enelnie
 at a 
cou11.
il held at \Yillchester. According to \Yillialll 
of )'lahnesbury, a crucifix 5poke thrice to relieve 
the Archbishop's lllind frolll th
 anxiety caused by 
thl' unruly priests.
 
1:'he histor
. of T
ngland during the last t\yellty 
year
 uf the tenth century is di""astrouR in the ex- 
trell1e. X 0 sovereign appeared \vith the capacit) of 
Edgar, and the country'ð energje
 \vere 
apped by 
l)allish iuyasiollb and by an incolnpetent and "\vorth- 


1 Jlullorials of Sf. ]Jtlll
faìl, 1'. :30.:!. 

 Ibid.. p. :30ð. 
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less ruler at hOIHe. Ethelred the lTuready deselTed 
his nickll
une. The sharto\v of the cruel lllurder hy 
\vhich he c
une to the throne hung oyer his reign, as 
])ullstan had prophesied that it ,vouid. On the day 
of his coronation the Arch bishop is said to haye 
predicted the disasters \vhich subsequently Cêllne to 
pass: "Because you a
pired to the throne through ... 
your brother's death, \VhOlll your ignoll1iniou,,; nlother 
stabbed, the s\vord eager for your blood shall not be 
taken a\vay froln your house all the days of 
?our 
life. It shall slay sonle of your kindred until the 
kingdolll shall be transferred to a strange nation 
\vho
e language and custolns are foreign to the,. 
people you goyern." 1 rrhe l'('ace and glor
. of l)Ún
 
stan's It>gislation \vere soon forgotten ill the \veari- 
ness of present striÍf\, but his holy life rClllailled as êt 
shining light after the fanle of 10\ve)' things had 
passed a,\vay (9H8). 
The history of 11
llgla,nd at this ignoble period 
receiyes a happy illustration frol11 _
rchbishops of 
Canterbury. rIlle Danes, \,,}}o had been Blore or 
less kept at bay under the succe
sors of ....-\lfred, ,,-ere 
the constant scourge of}: thelred the Unready's reign. 
] Ii::; lllother, Elfrida, had cOlluuitted a dastardly crinle 
in having his half-brother, after\yards called ]
d,vard 
the :\rartyr, cruelly assassinated in order th
lt her 
O\Yll bOlllnight becoIlle king. ]
thelred \vas incapable 
or afraid of opposing the Danes with the s"\vorc1, so he 


1 Osbern, p. 115. 
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bought thelll off ,yith nloney,l thus preparing the ,yay 
for the Vanish conquest of England in 1010. rr'he 
previous year ,vas lllarked by the Inartyrdonl of St. 
Elphege, ,vho, like St. EduIUlld, laid do,,
n his life 
to save his people frolll the ])ane. "
e 1l1RY advert 
in êt fe\v ,vords to a conternporaryof St. Elphege,...Elfric 
the Tran
lator, whon1 heretics have since claÏIned for 
their o,vn a,S an opposer of Transubstantiation. The 
,yorks of the greatest lllinds, the inspired pages of 
the Gospel itself, are open to misinterpretation. ...
n 
erroneous construction has been put upon a hon1Ïly 
of .lElfric ill \vhich he spoke of eating the Body of the 
Lord 'by faith. They \vho have destroyed the sacrifice 
are for the most part ignorant of ,vhat is contained 
in the Holy Eucharist, 
.iz., at once the COllllllelllora- 
tion and the reality. Thus, \vhilst cOlnmelllorating 
the Passion of our Lqrd, -\ve eat His Body by faith. 
..LElfric's exposition \\
as in halïllony \"ith the nar- 
rative contained in the sixth chapter of St. .T obu, 
\vhe1'e the disciples put a carnal sense all a InYStery 
of faith. Ælfric the Translator has been sOllletÏ111es 
confused ,vith ...Elfric, ...\.rchbishop of Canterbury, the 
Ünu1ediate predecessor of St. Elphege. 2 In 1006, 
Elphege ,vas pro111oted frolD the See of \Vinchester to 
that of Canterbury. He \vas a luan of tried holiness 
and of rllature thought. The la\vs, kno\vn as those of 
Ed,vard the Confessor, ,vhich in reality originated 


1 " Quos cum ferro vince.re ignavus h01no, aut non 1'05
et, aut 
non antleret."-Alford, Annales, vol. iii. p. -107. 

 Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Chu,rch, Ïi. note R. 
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,vith Elphege,l are a proof of this. The result of 
Ethelred's ,veak policy and apology for internal peace 
was becolning 11101'e disastrous year by year. The 
Dallegelt had ignon1Ïniously failed. }:thell'ed had 
reconrse to a ,,'holesale luassacre of the Danes in 
}:ll
lalld. In revenge, S\veyn, l\.ing of Dellinark, 
after repeatedly bringing desolation to the land, 
established hÏInself on the throne, and the sceptre 
slipped froin Ethelred's feeble grasp. A Danish 
dynasty follo\ved tin the days of 8thel1'ed's son, the 
last prince of the Saxon house, \"ho reigned on the 
throne of his fathers. Ingulf describes S,veyn as 
being a \vholesale destroyer. "He burns forests, 
diselllbo\veis peasants, and puts all good people to 
death by a variety of torlnents." 2 He had laid \vaste 
a great part of England (
.a::;tala Inrt[Jna lJf't?
le Anglio') 
\vhen he appeared in 101] before' Canterbury. On 
the t\veutieth day of the siege, according to a con- 
teIupo1'ary historian,3 a portion of tbe old city ,vas 
set fire to, and the conquering hordes poured in to 
carry out their cruel pleasure. The inhabitants were 
put to the s\vord, defenceless WOlllen ,vere lllas- 
sacred, their infants torn fronl their arlllS to suffer a 
horrible death. Then it ,vas that the chief pastor 
offered hin1self as a victÍ1n for his agonisillg flock. 
Elphege left the sheltering walls of his cathedral, 
,,,here the monks ".ere engaged in prayer, and 


1 .....\Jforll, Annales, 1. iii. p. "-i50. 

 Ibid.. p. 456. 
:-J Hoyeden. 
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appearing alllongst the serried ])allish rauks at a 
spot stre\Yll \vith the corpses of the slain, he be- 
sought thelll for lllercy. "Spare theul," hp }.;aid
 
" and let 
.our anger yeut itself on Ine." They fell at 
Ollce upon the gentle ...\rchhishop, anil. 8truck hÜn 
blows ,,-hich hathed hiul in his blood. Thus 
hLcerateL1, they ilragged hÌ1n to \vitness the ruin of 
his cathedral. 
lonks, clergy, and people had taken 
shelter ,vithin its \valls, to \vhich the Danes set fire. 
'l
be fugitiyes \yere cOlllpelled to- come forth, and, as 
they diÜ so, \vere Inassacred before the Archbishop's 
eyes. His life \vas prolonged in n1isery through the 
a,yaric
 of the Danes. rrhey had constituted hÌlu 
their pl'i
oner. and fixed his ransom at 3000 pounds 
in sih-er. Elphege refused to raise the llloney. "An 
old Ulan's life," he said, "\Vað of little yalue." He 
lingered therefore ill prison till the follo\ving year 
-lOl:!. On J
aster Eye he receiyed the intÏIuation 
that he HlllSt pay the llloney \vithin eight days or die. 
His persistent refusal sho\vs that he considered it 
a question of principle. "Teak and ,vorn \vith ill- 
treatlnellt, Elphege \vas carried into the ballqueting- 
rOOlll of the l}anish chiefs. He \vas greeted \vith a 
fierce shout. "Gold, bishop," they said, .. or this yery 
day you shall be Inade a spectacle to the world." 1 
T
here \vas a pause before Elphege replied: "I have 
no other gold or silyer to offer you than the kno\\9- 
ledge of the true God". They rushed upon hÌ1l1, and 
soon the bl>lly of the ...\rch bishop \vas buried under a 
] }"lanagan, i. 222. 
t) 
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heap of stones. Yet Thrun1, a Vane, ,vhon1 he had 
baptised, found hÏ1n still breathing, 
tnd, in order to 
put an end to his sufferings, clove his skull with a 
battle-axe.! Elphege laid do\vn his life for his Hock 
Dn April 19, 1012. 
In daily life 111any influences seen} 1110re powerful 
than goodness or even heroic san
tity. The rich 
anà great do their evi] ,viII, whilst the J.1.Ul{l10"
1l 
saint seen1S to 111ake no iInpression on his genera- 
tion. Yet history reverses the verdict of daily life. 
The lllenlory of the rich perishes ,vhilst the holy 
deeds tralllpled do,vll in igno111iny live on. So it 
was ,vith the lnartyrdolll of blessed Elphege. It did 
not ðtay the Dane's hand; but the Danes thel11- 
selves reaped the harvest of his blood. 
On the death of Edulund Ironside, ill 1017, Canute, 
the SOll of S,veyn, sat at once UPOll the English and 
Scandinavian throne; and, during a reign of t,venty 
years, he cultivated the goods of peace, and strove 
to undo the ,vrongs \vhich his countrynlen had in- 
flicted upon England. Canute went on a pilgrirnage 
to I\ome, and prollloted justice and the interests of 
the Church. The sons and successors of Canute 
,vere not ,vorthy of hÜll. 
At length, in 1042, a reaction against the Danish 
yoke set in, and the Saxons deternlined to elect as 
king the eldest surviving son of EtheIred the U 11- 
ready. St. Edward the Confessor distinguished hiInl 
self even alllongst saints by his kindness and gentle- 
1 HÙt'JTY of A'1Iglo-Sa:con Church, ii. 295. 
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1Iess. No king ,vas ever ë:t tenderer father to his 
subjects, especially to the poor and the sick. rrhe 
very Danes respectec1 hÜn. He lived on his patri- 
HIony, and neyer had recourse to taxation, yet he 
,vas royal in his ahns. Purity of heart anc1lnanners 
is an abiding source of \vealth. J.1'ar froln atteillpt- 
ing to founc1 a dynasty, he gave up the delights of 
Inarried life, and li,
ed with his queél1 in perfect 

hastity. The virtue, \vhich -has becolne part of his 
nalne, did not, ho\vever, COlne easily to hinl. Tn his 
youth, feeling his ,veakness, be Inet it by making a 
YO\V of continence to God. The CustOlll of touching 
lepers for killg'S evil dates frolll St. Ed\vard. 
 0 
practice \vas too lo\yly for his kingliness. Iudeed, 
it seell1ed as if he could never do enough for those 
\vho \vere ill sorro\y. The only person ,vIto received 
scant consideration ,yas hÜnself. The la\vs of St. 
Ed\yard \vere solelnnly ratified by the Conqueror, 
and are still lllaintained in the COlllmon la,v of 
England. 
1"he s\vord, of \vhich St. Dunstan prophesied, ,vas 
hanging over St. Ed,vard's kingdonl. Bad seasons, 
fallline, êtnd plague follo,ved in the ,vake of the 
Dêtnes. Before cOluing to the throne, Ed\vard had 
vo\ved a pilgrÏ1nage to the shrine of St. Peter, if God 
\vouldlnercifully put an end to the lllisfortunes of his 
faillily. He \vas preparing to carry out this pilgri- 
nlage, \vhen he listened to the relllonstrances of his 
chief subjects not to leave his people at so critical a 
tÏ111e. Pope Leo IX. COllllllutet1 his yo\v. The king 
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,vas to give in ahns ",
hat he \vould have spent 011 the 
journey. and to build or repair a church in honour 
of St. Peter. St. Ed \vard thus oecalne the second 
founder of "T esbllinster .L\..hbey, ,vhich he endo,ved 
,,
ith royal n1agnificence. IIis body rests in his great 
abbey church, surrounded by kings, hut the lllajesty 
of the king of kings has long since departed froill 
St. Ed,vard's pile. St. Ed"'
ard ,vas the last Saxon 
king of the old line. · In October of the sallIe year, 
10ô(j, the ...\nglo-Saxon period ,vas at all end. The 
land fell once l110re under a foreign yoke : the K 01'- 
lllan roller passed over Bllgland. Saxon vices had 
got the npper hand, and they threatened to choke all 
that ,va
 Hoble in the strong Saxon nature. The 
K 01'111 au ,vas to Ï1npress hi8 personality on our race. 
It ,vould not have been all that it has becolue if its 
national life had not been eligrafted on stocks of 
variou1:, nationality. All" invincible race" is lllade 
for the Church. 


:KOTES OX TIlE 
AXOX PERIO!) (597-1066). 
rr'HE varying fortunes of the IIeptarchy serve to 
thro\v out the unity of the spiritual kingdoln. 1"he 
history of that unity is in striking contrast to the 
history of the land during Saxon tÏ1nes. The eight 
kingdoIns, ",
ith the fleeting po\ver of the Bret\valda, 
are one only in their faith, and already that Olle faith 
has Ì1npressed itself on a divided people. 
Spiritual unity was SYllOllYll10US with the intro- 
d uction of the Catholic religion, ,vhilst perfect eccle- 
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siastical discipline gradually unfolcls itself year after 
year until IIead and 1\1el11oers are joined together by 
the close ties \ye see no\v existing ill the Church 
bet'w'eell the Pope and the Christian people. 
The plan of POJ?e St. Gregory the Great ,vas to 
establish a northern and a southern luetropolitall, 
each \vith t\velye sutfragans. He conferred great 
po\vers on St. ...\.ugustille, and in his persoll on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The successors of St. 
Gregory the Great invariably confirnled the suc- 
cessors of St. .Augustine and every llletropolital1. 
As 110\V, they controlled a llolninatioll ,vhich 'vas 
sulHuitted to thell1 for approval, and expressed it by 
conferring the palliunl. The first five archbishops 
\yere Italian 1110nks. On the death of the sixth, 
.A.rchbishop Deuscledit, I\:ing OS\vy of :x orthulnbria, 
and I\.illg Egbert of I\.ent, took counsel together as 
to the state of the Church (ôG7). Their deliberations 
rer-nlltpd in their sending the priest \Tighard to l
ome 
that he n1Ìght receiye episcopal consecratioll, and 
confer it in his turn throughout England. Vighard 
reached I
onle, but died before he could be conse- 
crated. Pope. .'titalian, finally, Bent a learned Greek 
Inollk, Theodore, in \Tighar<l's place, giving hÜl1 full 
jurisdiction over all the Church of the Angles. 1 
Until the revival of the luetropolitan See of York in 
73.') uuder Egbert, the _\.rchbishop of Canterbury ,vas 
therefore the great cOllnecting link bet\Veell the Holy 
Sce and the t;axoll hierarchy. "X 0 establislnneut 
I ]listorÙ, Ecclèsl(J' , lih. iii. cap. xxix. 
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or alteration of llletropolitan sees could take place 
\vithout the authority of the Pope." Consequently 
 
the original plan of St. Gregory the Great \vas 
nlodified by successive Pontiffs according to the 
needs of the tinles. "
\gatho lin1Ïted the nUlnber of 
bishops to one lnetropolitan and eleven suffragans; 
St. Leo II. established a second llletropoIitan at 
York; ...\drian (7 ö7) a third at Lichfield; and Leo 
III. revoked the grant to Lichfield, and confirlued 
the precedence of Callterbury.n 1 
The nonlÏnation of bishops all through the Saxon 
period \vas, as no\v, greatly affected by the hUlnan 
elelnent in the Church. It \vas Blade either by the 
choice of the prince, or by the ,vill of clergy and 
people, or by a cOlubination of both. Thus, the re- 
connnendatioll of the prince \veighed considerably 
with clergy and people; and, a<; the kings gre\v 11lore 
po,verful, the danger \vas that they ,vould ÏIllpose 
their choice, 
tnd regard an episcopal non1Ïnation as 
their right. Frolll the tÏ1ne of I\:ing Canute a change 
is noticeable in the spirit of the prince, \"ho becaille 
nlore Ï1nperious as the boundaries of his kingdolll 
increased. It \vas the duty of the luetropolitan in 
the nalne of the Holy See to \vatch oyer episcopal 
elections, and to protest against unsuitable nOlnina- 
tions. rr'he question relating to Investiture and 
HOlllage, \vhich ,vas brought to a c}Ünax in St. 
Ansehn's tÏIne, ,vas the outcolne of these royal pre- 


1 Anglo-Sacon Chll'rd
, i. 107. 
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tell
iollS. .A.. stronger lllonarchy gave expre
sion to 
claÏ1us long seething in the heart of princes. 
'fhe first Saxon dioceses \vere of iUllllenSe extent, 
and their gOyenlluent beyond the capacity of oue 
Ivan. Hence there \vas very good reason for Arch- 
bishop Theodore's policy of divisioll. The diocese of 
"
illchester stretched fro III I
ellt to Corll\vall, and 
for a long tittle it represented the only see in 
,\? essex. It ,vas originally founded at Dorchester. 
Before ßede's death the n1.1111ber of bishops had been 
increa,sed frOIH seven to fourteen: "Canterbury and 
l{oehester for the kingdoln of Kent; DUIHvich and 
Hehnhalll for that of East ...\nglia; ,\Tinchester and 
Sherborne for '\T essex; Lichfield, ,\
 orcester, Here- 
ford, and l)orchester (Oxford) for l\Iercia; York, 
Hexhalll, Lilldisfarne, and '\
itherne for X orthum- 
bria ".1 Sees "'ere occasionally transferred, \vhich 
accounts for the Ullfailliliar titles of the original 
dioceses. According to Bishop God\vin, Salisbury 
,vas founded in 705, Bath and ,"Yells in 1050, and 
Exeter in 905. 2 
:\Iuch is said in history about courtier bishop.s, and 
perhaps too little of the ideal episcopal life as it ,vas 
often carried out. The characteristics of the baXOI1 
bishops 'v ere Jllanual labour, te
ching, ahnsgiving, 
and ,yorks of charity. They ''''ere \vont to exercise 
a handicraft, and to enrich their churches ,vith the 
fruits of their labours. Copying, bookbinding, illu- 


] Lingard, i. 7H. 
:! 1Jt' Præ.mlibu.s A ngLi(1'. 
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nlinating, and elnbroidery were episcopal occupation
 
at a tinle \vhen correspondence did not enter into 
the day's business. .A.. daily distribution of ahus 
,vas expected fronl bishops. They personally 
111illistered to the poor, and the holier they ,vere, 
the nlore they insisted on lnunble and loving offices, 
which they rnade part of their lives. Every dRY 
during Lent St. Os,vald, 
\.rchbishop of York, ,vashed 
the feet of t\velve poor Inen, and gave theIn, ,vith 
all kindness, a silver penny each. Bishops ranked as 
ealdorlnen above the king's thanes, allil they at- 
tended either personally, or through their arch- 
deacon, the chief courts of justice, called shirenlotes, 
,vhich ,yere held t\vice a year. 1 The separation of 
the civil fronl the ecclesiastical courts ,yas the ,vork 
of "\Vïllianl the Conqueror. Secular affairs in those 
initial tÏInes l)robably required the presence of the 
bishop, an ealdornlan, \vho cOllllllanded ,yhatever 
learning and education ,vere to be had. Bishops 
convoked diocesan synods t\vice a year, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury national councilc:;. The 
Archbishop of York occasionally convened tbe 
bishops of his province, 2 but he held a subordinate 
position until the Conquest. All these councils had 
lnuch in connl1on \vith the "\'
itenageluote
. It ,vas 
Theodore's w.ish that ecclesiastical asselnbliè:3 should 
be held every year at Cloveshoe. 3 


1 De P'f(('slLlibLlS A ngliæ, i. 93. 
:! Lingard, ii. 9H. 
3 Stnlb
, Const.itllti01wl History, i. 231. 
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The t;axons had a boundless reverence and love 
for St. l)eter. It Inay be said that one pilgrÏ111age 
alonc, that of l{oIue, engrossed their energies. In 
Saxon tÜnes no fe\ver than eight kings, Cæd\\"alla, 
Ina, Offa, Cænred, Offa, Siric, Etbehvulf, and Canute, 
besides cro\vds of nobleillen and prelates, l \vent in 
person to yenerate Peter, both in his t0111b and in 
his chair of authority. - St. Peter can scarcely be 
spoken of H$ a dead saint; it is certain that he \vas 
regarded by the .A.nglo- Saxons as most Ii ying in the 
person of his successor. \ V e can literally forill no 
conception of \vhat a journey to ROine Ineant in 
those days, yet this \vas \villingly undertaken in 
lllany cases, only to obtain the blessing of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. It \viII be reilleinbered that 
...\..lfred, the greatest of the Saxon kings, spent SOlne 
tÎIne in Rome, and \\Tas a godson by adoption of St. 
Peter's successor. 
Papal charters to kings, bishops, and abbots \vere 
is
ned as early as the lniddle of the seventh century, 
and \vere prized in proportion to the general loye 
and adu1Ïration for the 
\.postolic See. The ordinary 
donation to the Church in those tÎ1nes \vas a grant 
of land in lllallse or hide. Landed property ,vas 
cOlnprised under the terulS of .. bocland " and "folc- 
laud". TIocland ,vas laud conyeyed by book or 
charter either in perpetuity or for one or lllore 
liyes, \vhereas folclallc1 ,vas national property at the 
disposal of the king. J.:yery Sunday yoluntary 
1 Lingard. i. 10;'). 
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offerings \vere Inade either In lll0ney or in kind. 
In process of tin1e they becan1e usual, so that ,,yho- 
ever ,vent to Sunday InaSb took his offering as a 
Jllatter of course. Tithes originated ill the saIne 
way fron1 inforlnal beginnings. It ,vas only after 
Alfred's titne that they obtained consistency as 
a national institution. Tithe, \yhether voluntary 
or COlllpulsory, ,vas elnployed only for the nlaill- 
tenance of Divine seryice and in "\,.or1\:s of charity. 

lirst-fruits, called kirk-shot, ,vere to be paid every 
1VlartÏ1l1uas by the householder. The other church 
dues ,vere plough-ahns, leot-shot, and soul-shot.! 
The right of sanctuary is older than Saxon tÏ1nes. 
The J e,ys had their "cities of refuge," and these 
cities in Catholic tinles ,yere churches \vith certain 
restrictions, as to tÏ1ne and guilt. X ot all crÍ1l1inals 
could find she1 tel' in sanctuary, and the tinle ,vas 
linlÍted to a fe\y days. Certain churches had special 
privileges. ..AJnong these were York, Beverley, 
Bipon, Ralnsey, \'T estn1Ïnster, and the abbey of 
Croyland. 2 
As pagans, the Saxons had practised trials by 
ordeal. The housel represented their One Sacrifice 
as opposed to the husles or pagan sacrifices, and 
they transferred to the true God the judgnlellt they 
had been ,vont to refer to Odin. During six cen- 
turies these trials ,vere nlaintained in spite of pro- 
test froIH the Holy See. There were four kinds of 


I Ling<lrtl, ii. 254. 
2 Ibid., ii. 125. 
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trial hy ordeal: hy barley bread, by cold ,vater, hy 
hot \vater, and by hot iron or fire. Popes Stephen 
,,..., Alex.ander II., Celestine III., Inllocent III., and 
lIouorins III. cOlldenlned these practices, and it \vas 
o\ving to the influence of the Holy See that they 
\vere finally abolished in the reign of IIenry 111. 1 
"
ith the 
OrIllall Conquest n10re conlplex tÜnes 
begau. On the \vhole the Church has less to fear 
frolll snlall princedoills than fronl united l1lonarchies. 
Strong kings tend to oppress her unless they are 
saints. There was no abundance of strength in the 
Saxon Heptarchy, and, for t\VO hundred years, the 
Angles lived in fear of the Danes. Yet it \yas in 
Saxon titnes that our land becaille the Island of 
Saints: and Saxon hands built the \yalls of liying 
stones \yhich lllade it later on ::\Iary's Do\yl'Y. 


.AHCHBI
HOPS OF CA
TERBURY FRO)l ST. ...-\GGGS- 
TIX E TO ,r AURA)I (597-130:3). 



t. 
\..ugnstine' l . . . 
St. Laurence, . . . 

t. 
Icllitlls, f Italian nlonk
, 
St. .J llstllS, 
Ironorill
, 
DClU:)(lc<lit (fir:::;t Saxon _\.rchhishop), 
Ht. Thcodore (Urcck lllOllk), 
St. Brith \\ alII, 
Tatwill, 
Xothehll, 
Cuth llert, 


:)97 -60:> 
60.1-619 
619-G2-t 
62-!-ß30 
630-653 
653-66-! 
6G9-690 
691-730 
7 :31- 7 :3-! 
7:
-!-7 -11 
7 -t1-75t> 


1 Linganl, ii. 1:!3. 
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Brc
will, 
Jalnhcrcht or L:UHbcrt, 
Ethe1red or Athc1ard 
, 
,,-rlllfrid, 
Theoloo'id 
t"" , 
( 1cluoth, 
Ethdrc(l (
\the1rc(I), 
Plegnlnnd, 

\thehn, 
,y ulfhchn, 
St. 0(10, 
St. Dunstan, . 
Et he1gar, 
Siricin
, 
Alfric, 
St. El phcgc, . 
LiyillguS, 
Agclnoth (the Good), 
E:u lsi U:-;, 
Hobert, . 
Stigand (uncanonical election dnring Hohcrt':s 
lifetÏ1l1e ), 


Lanfranc, 

t. 
\ll
chn, 
Halph, . 
\rilliaul C01"llel, 
Tllcohald, 
St. Tholl1:lS Becket, 
Hichard of Doycr, . 
Bald win, 
Reginald Fitz-Jocelill, 
Hubert ""ralter, 
Stephen Langton (cardinal), 


739-76;) 
766-790 
791-80-1 

0+-
29 

:30-t)30 



t31-
72 
l' 7 :! -b 
 7 




9-923 

12:
-924 
92-1-9-10 
942-958 
U.j9-988 

lð9-989 

b9-99J 
VU3-1006 
1006-101
 
I Û 1 :
 -1 020 
1020-1037 
1U
1T-I0.)0 
10.30-10.')-1 


1034:-1070 
( depo:-;ed). 
1070-1089 
1093-1109 
1114:-11 22 
1122 -11 :3:) 
II3(
-11 G 1 
IIG:!-1170 
117:3-118-1 
l1ð-!-II91 
119]-1192 
11 U2-1203 
I ::!06-1 
28 
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Hiehanl \\ l'thl'rshc(l, 
St. Ec hnullII Hieh, 
Dlc
scd Be Illifaec of 
a yoy, 
Hohert Kilwar(lhy (Ü.P.), 
.John Peckh:llll (( ).
.F.), 
] tohl'rt \Yinehcbcy, 
\YaltcJ" lteyw)](ls, 
SilllOn j[ephalu, 
.fohn 
tra tforcl. 
.John l'"ffiJrd. 
Thmu;ls nrad ward in, 
SilllOll I 
lip, 
SÏIUOll Langhalll (cardinal), 
"
illiaJn \\
itlcscy, 
SinlOll :--\ucllnuy, 
"ïllimn ( 'ourtncy, 
ThoBia::) . \ruw IL.l, 
HCll}T l'hiehele,- . 
oJ '" , 
.r ohn 
taffi n.( L 
.JohB K.l'lllp (eanlin<ll), 
TIHHnas B()urchicr (cardinal), . 
.John 
I()rton (canlinal), 
HCllry ] )call. . 
\rilliaIll '\
arh:nll, . 


12:!9-1
31 
I 
3-!-124
 
12-1:>-12,0 
12ï
-I
,9 
1279-1292 
1
94-1313 
131-1-1:327 
1 :32, -1 :3:33 
13:3-1-1 :34:8 
134:
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1:34V-1:349 
13-19-1:3G7 
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13û
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1 
13K
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G 
1-!t>6-1 ;100 
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130;1 
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THE 
OIC\L\X KIXG
 AX]> THE CHl
nUH (10nG-115-!). 


THE cro\vn, \yhiéh lay ill the dust of Battle as the 
] lth of October, lO()ß, drew in, \vas picked up by no 
\veak hand. Pope ....-\.Jexanc1er II. encouragel1 \\Tilliaul 
to 
et out on the conquest of England. for rlUTIOUrS 
of Saxon vices bad reached his ears. 1 Before (t11 
things he ,vished to presel'ye intact the inheritance 
of St. Gregory the Great, his predecessor, and the 
X orllliUl prince stood before his lllind's eye as an 
enlhoc1Ünent of chiYa1r
\ piety, strength, and purity 
in his priyate life. The Ch ul'ch had not lived 
eighteen centuries then and post;ibly did Bot appreci- 
ate the difficulties.of a strong lllonarchy. It "'
as to 
1)e the peculiar experieucè of th(
 X OYll1an and PIa n- 
tagellet kings after thclll; they lusted for the things 
of God a
 ,veIl a;:, tbe things of Cæsal'. \\
ilIialll 
inaugurated the spirit \yhich Dr. Stubbs has de- 
scribed as "gerlninating Gallicallislll ". If he built 
religious houses, he also aspireù to found, and did 
found, unchristian custOlllS-fOJ/S11l'!"tlÙlfS as they 
are called-and if, to a certain extent, he discovered 


1 ,. Optimatc
, gula. ct ,-cneri llclliti. {>c('le
ialll lllOl'C Chri:4iano 
IUallt non aùihant, 
t'.} in culJÌculu," 
tc.. :::a.ys a chronicler. 
9 (1
9) 
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sterling worth ill his nOlllinations to ecclesiastical 
dignities, he claÜned, in return, the right of lllaking 
spiritual vassals. Saxon England had exchanged 
its forlner ease for a sharp military discipline. As 
it quivered, throbbed, and Sillarted in the COllqueror's 
pc,verful grasp, it was 110 untruthful Ï1nage of the 
spiritual kingdoill. 
As a general rule, the spiritual state of a people 
,vill be reflected in its hierarchy. Love of Inoney 
is often born of persecution; and the decay of 
discipline had told no\vhere 111 ore disastrously 
than in the election of un \vorthy pastors. The 
four principal sees, Canterbury, York, London, 
and Durhan1, ,vere uncanonically possessed at the 
end of the Saxon period. Stigand, the Archhishop 
of Canterbury, ,vas deposed by Papal legates, \VhOn1 
"Tillialll had SUlllnloned to. erO'Yll hÏ1n; and, 
in 1070, Lanfranc, all Italian luonk of Bee, ,vas 
llolninated to the chief see. Lanfranc began 
his pontificate on the X orIn an lines, and becan)e 
the king's "Juan" for the te111poralities of the 
ee. 
Later on the verbal profession of feaJty, not the 
corporal act of hOluage, could alone be giyen by a 
churclllnan to his sovereign. He could becolne 
the killg's fide/is not his h01JlO. 1 
At least thirty-eight of the greater religions houses 
date back to Saxon times, according to Dugdale. 2 
The N o rIll an foundations were also lllOSt nUlllerous, 
1 Rule, Life of St. Anselm. See vol. i. book iv. chap. ii. 
2 ltfonasticon. 
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and they have given rise to the general belief that 
the conque.st renovated the 
piritual face of the 
land. Building a nlonastery is assuredly a \vork of 
great piety, yet, \vhen a sovereign has ulterior vie\vs 
about spiritual governnlent and lllaterial revenues, 
the lustre of his act is considerably diullned. .Avarice 
is låid specially to the charge of the Conqueror by 
contelnporaries, but po\ver and dOlnination \vere far 
dearer to hÏ1n than gold, and be \vas deternlined to 
have then1 at any cost, lllany as \vere his deyices for 
obtaining Bloney. TIe could, therefore, afford to en- 
courage the Church olÜ\vardly, as long a
 he con- 
sidered hinlself its guiding hand and leading spirit. 
lIe nOll1inated .N orrnans to the yacant sees, so that, 
in 1070, only t\VO sees \vere governed by Saxons, 
those of \V orcester and l{ochester. \VUlstall, Bishop 
of \V orcester, ,vas the last Saxon saint. It is saic1 
that \YilIÙun \vishec1 hinl to he àeprived of hit) see, 
and that \Vulstan, accusing hÏ1n:::,elf of un\vorthiness, 
said he would ,villingly resign his crosier, but only 
into St. F
d\vard's hands. He fixed it in the stone 
of the Confessor's tOlnb, and then it \vas found Ï1n- 
possible to \vithdra\v it. r.rhe crosier yielded to 
\\T ulstan alone. ...\.fter this \\Tillian1 looked upon 
hinl \vitb favour. St. \"rulstan died in 1095. 1 
The 11l0st Ï1nportant measure \yith regard to the 
Church taken by \\
illiaIl1 \vas the foundation of 
ecclesiastical courts, in which bishops and arch- 
deacons \vere to bear causes and to judge them by 
1 Alban Butler, 19th Jan., vo1. i. 
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canon, not by custoulary, law. In case of contuluacy 
the offender n1Ïght be handed over to the secular 
po,ver. This institution of "
illiaill's, by strengthen- 
ing canon lavv, naturally involved an increase of 
Papal authority. Priests ,vere to a certain extent 
outside the la,y of the land, and could appeal to the 
Pope as their bpiritual head. It i
 probable that 
"
illianl did not grasp the con
equences uf hi!:' o,yn 
deed, nor forebee that eYel'
T religiouH hoube, ,,-hich 
he founded, ,vonld a:-;pire to be under tbe direct 
jurisdiction of the Holy See, and value the privilege 
even Ulorp than his royal fasour. "Tjl1ialll 'Ya
 Bot 
above ,,,hat lllay be called the ordfnary jealousy of 
kings: he ,vished to rule over souls as ,yell as bodies. 
His ,vords to a Papal legate, ,vho, about 1076, 
claiIlled fronl hÏIn, on the part of ] >ope 81. Gr
gory 
\
II., Peter pence and fealty, are a proof of thi
. 
H Holy Father," ran his meRsage to the Pope, 
"Huhert, your legate cOIl1Ïng to nle frolli you, ex-.. 
horted l11e to s,vear fidelity to you and to your suc- 
cessors. and to consider the paynlent of the Inone
 , 
,vhich illY predecesRors ,vere ,yont to pay to the 
l{olllan Church. I adll1Ït the one, not the other: I 
,vould not s,vear fidelity, neither ,vill I no,v, because 
neither I have promised it, nor can I find that IllY 
11rec1ecessors proll1Ísed it to your predecessors." 1 In 
keeping ,vith these selltÜnents \vere the traditions 
founded by the Conqueror. "
ith a modern ruler,2 


1 StuLh
, Constitutional History, i. p. iR5. 

 K a poleon 1. 
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he did not care to have the" carcass" of his subjects. 
110 ".anted don1Ïnioll over their sonls, and legislated 
accordingly. 
rrhe X orman traditions \vere called ('(J}UHu'lud illes, 
and \vere, as Eadluer says, quite a nO\Telty, entirely 
out of hal"ulony \vith t;axon precec1enth. If on the 
one hand they atteulpted to Ï1llpede the free action 
uf the Church, on the other they lllade confessors 
aIla Inal'tyrs. \Vhat \"hen England's pastors should 
refuse confessorship and 11Iartyrdolll'?' Then the 

overeign of England \vonlc1 have Church and 
tate 
ill his O"'ll hand, that is to say, he \vouid becolne 
the first nlÍnister of a State-luechanisln in religioll. 
A.s a set-off then to his institution of ecclesia
tical 
courts, \\Tillialll laid do\vn (1) that no nlan in the 
English killg'S dOll1Înion
 should ackno\vledge a duly- 
appointed Bishop of ROlne a.
 Pope except at his 
biddillg
 \
) that no one should receive a letter froln 
th
 l
olnan Pontiff unless it had first beell ::,ho\"n to 
hÏ1n, (3) that the prÏ1nate, \Vhell holdillg a general 
council of the bishops, should hid and forbid nothing 
but ill pursuance of the royal initiation, (4) that no 
bishop luight prosecute a tenallt-in-clnef or a 
erYallt 
of the CrO\Vll for incest, adultery. or other c:apít(lle 
('I'llllt It \yithullt authorisatioH fronl tbe soyel'eigll. 
rrhe
è ,,,ere the blo\v
 ,vhich a 
tl'Ol1g hand holding 
the hceptre <tilued at the :Spiritual p<>\ver. rrhe 
experience of the follo,,,iug reign f'ho\ys \vhat they 
becaule \vuen illflictec1 by a \"icked hand. 13esic1es 
the difficulties opened out by these CUt;tOlllS, lllany 
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questions raised by the feudal systelll required to be . 
settled. The king, as its liege lord, called upon all 
his subjects, secular aud ëcclesiastical, to becollle 
his lllell. Early, therefore, in the day of feudal 
po\ver the Holy See determined ,,'hat should be the 
attitude of the Church ,,,ith regard to lay investitures. 
\\
illianl I-{ufus ascended the throne of England 
ll 
lOt;7, and in lOö9 Archbishop Lanfranc ,vent to his 
rest. l1he Itf\d l{ing lost no tÜne in acting upon the 
spirit of his father's custonl
. 'Vhen the chief see 
becaille vacant, it suited his pocket to keep the king- 
dOlll ,,,ithout a prinutte in order that he Inight dis- 
pose of the Canterbury revenues. In thë spring of 
1093, the fourth year of Canterbury's \vido,vhood, 
the ] ted I(illg ,vas enj oying the pleasures of the 
chase in tbe ,vest of England. One of his courtiers 
incideÙtally lllentioned the Abbot of Bec as a lllall 
elllÌllently suited to put an end to Canterbury's long 
lllourllillg. "By the Holy .Face of Lucca!" s,vore 
the angry king, d neither he nor any other Ulan shall 
be al'chbishop of Canterbury but Illyself." 1 _
 sudden 
illllesb fell UpOll the rash Rpeaker, and he ,vas borne 
in all haste to Gloucester. In sickness is truth. 
\Villianl's conscience, oppressed ",-ith confiscated 
Church lands and revenues, \youid not be quieted till 
Ansehu calue to relieve it of its burden, aud the 
Abbot of Bec \va
 consequently sUlllluoned to re- 
concile hÏ111 to God, as it ,vas believed, before he 
departed. 


] Rule, Life of St. 
1nselm, i. ;12-1. 
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Eyell at the di
tallce of eight cel1turieH, 
-\..nsehll's 
figure COllles before us as that ûf a nUUl \\"e kno\v and 
loye \vell, \vith his triple cro\vn of philosopher, 
cha1l1pion, and saint. rrhe child's eyes had drunk ill 
the uuri ,"alled lllouutain yalley of his Italian hOl1le 
at Aosta. rrhe lliOllk assÍluilatec1 all yisions of 
beauty as his daYR passed tranquilly it\,pay by T..Je 
]
ec'
 111urllluring stl'eaUl au1Ïclst the rough K OnllallS 
'VhOl11 tIle Church ,vas fashioning for hel'
elf. The 

\rchl)ishop spent thp accuIllulated spiritual ,yealth 
of hi
 life in fighting for the liberties of the Church. 
He belonged to the race of Inoulltain-bred souls 
,vho Ii ,"e \vith the things of God, and g1ye only a 
cun:iOl'Y glance to those of this \vorld. lIe had suc- 
ceeded Lanfrallc as .Abbot of 13ec, and no,v he \vas 
to be Lallfranc's successor as prÍluate. He "'as 
chosen archbishop at the king's bedside, as far as 
the popular voice, expressed under circul1)st
llce
 so 
solelnn, could giv
 yeut to a general feeling. Th
 
pressure uf th
 huur did I).ot. prevent Ansehn fronl 
Ineasuring the burden \vhich l11en thus sought to lay 
upon hÍ1n. IIis ,vords \vere prophetic: "You are for 
yoking to the plough a poor, ,,-ea1\: old e,ve by the 
side of au untalued bull. _\nd \vhat \vill corne of it ? 
K ot only Unbtllled hut ulltalliPahle, the sa,yage hull 
,yill drag the poor sheeJ! right aHd left OYer thorlls 
and hriers, and, ullle

 the poor thing disengage it- 
self, ,,-ill drag it to pieces. "There, then, ,yill be her 
"'001. her l11ilk, her young.l "1 .His fillger
 refused to 
1 H ule, 1. p. 3a-!. 
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grasp the crosier ,,,hich the nobles of England thrust 
into his hand
. "
hat is the value of a repentallce 
,,,hich i
 only profi1pted b
T fear of death, and be- 
COlnes an enlpty ,vord as soon af-; that fear is re- 
lnoyed"? It is undoubtedly true that the king spoke 
his real and hÙ:; better nlind in his sickness. IT nder 
ordinary circull1stances, he did not ,vant a lord and 
fat
ler in God. In his usual health he ,voulc1 haye 
,,;uffered Canterbury to he yacant as long a
 his 
cro,yn ,vas not endangered by so doing, and then he 
,vould probably haye contriyec1 the appoinhllent of a 
I11ere teol or creature ,vho \yould haye carried out his 
greed
T- I ,viII 110t say royal-behests. Ansehn 
yie,,-ed the proceedings in the sick rOOlll as infonnal. 
X eyertheless, king and kingdonl had Inade a spon- 
taneous choice ,vhich required only the confirnuüion 
of the Holy See to ratify it. In the I11ealltÏIlle, 
'Villialll ,vas restored to health of the body, and ,,-jth 
it ceased to care for the health of his soul. 
In the follo,,'ing August, 109:-3, Ansehn suffered 
hiInself to he enthroned ill Canterbury Cathedral. 
I[e ,vas renouncing peace for the s\\-ord. The 
liberty of the Church hab had, and is haying, its 
hloodless lllartyrs, in the I11e11 ,vho haye eitla->r to 
establibh Catholic traditions, or to I11aintain thenl in 
the face of the pu,vers that be. 
rfhe CUSt01l1S of the Conqueror iluplied rather a 
loye of po,ver than greed of nloney; but the consllft ado 
nearest to the heart of the Conqueror's SOIl ,yah the 
traffic of holy things. Gold ,vas hi
 cry, ana he 
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"oulò haye it by fair llleans or by foul. Thus, al- 
thongh he ,vas intolerant of 
\nsehn's spiritual 
snprelüacy, and jealous of the Holy See's claÜli
, he 
,vas Blore eaaer for B10ney than for dOluination. He 
l") 
 
,vould have sold his soul or his lesser pretensions for 
a good round SUlli, and he \yould have done \Y()r
e. 
III virtue of consJletudo he \vould have transn1Ïtted to 
his successors on the English throne the custonl of 
traffic ill the high places of the Church. In choosing 
A.nsehn to be prÏInate he expected SOlne gratification 
fot' his royal pains. Thp Arch bishop raised ,vith 
great difficulty the SUll1 of five hundred lllarks, \vhich 
he uffered as a free gift to his Blaster. But 
"Tillialu's avarice \vas fostered by an evil counsel- 
lor, \"ho \vhispered into the I{ing's ear: "Dare he 
offer you fixe hundred lllarks"! Let hiln ulake it a 
th()u
an(1." 'rhere '"as no \veakuess in .A..llsehll'
 
gentleness. " 1 entreat you, IllY Lord, not to decline 
nl
. pre
ellt offering," \vere his ,vords.. "Although it i
 
the first it ,villl1ùt he the last gift of your Archbishop. 
I say it is more for your good and luine tu receive 
sIuall gifts often froin lne ,,,ith friendly independence 
than to extort a great deal frolll lne all at once ,vith 
it ser,-ile condition. In a friendly spirit of inde- 
pendcnce you luay have all I possess for your use; 
but, \\-ith a 
ervile conditioll. yon shall hase npither 
Ule llur nlY gifts." As the l\:illg persevered ill hi
 
coarse taunts and threat
, .Anseln1 Inade over hi
 re- 
jected gift to the poor tenantb on his e
taté:-', thank- 
ing God for preserying hinl frOlll all eyil rt'port. 
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"For, if the I\:ing had accepted hiR gift," he said, 
"lllalicious 111en n1Ïght have supposed that he ,vas 
fulfilling' a previouslY-lnade contract." 1 
It ,vas the custonl for a ne\v archbishop, within 
three lllonths after consecration, to approach the 
Sovereign Pontiff and ask for the palliulll. If he 
delayed t,,"elve 111onths, he forfeited the archie- 
piscopate. The particular relations Let\yeen Church 
and State lllade the sovereign's leave a necessary 
fonnality; but '\
illialll absolutely refused to grant 
it, 011 the ground that he had not ackno,yledged 
l T rLall II. as Pope. 01- \yhat profit, 111Ïght .A.nsehn 
h<Jxe :-;aid, is a fettered archbishop ,,,ho luay use 
neither his eyes to see, hiê ears to hear, nor his feet 
to ,yalk'? In the spring of. 1094, the I\:ing ,,-as set- 
ting out for X orillandy. Oue day, Eadnlel' says, 
Ånsehu ,vent according to his \vont to ,\Tillialll, to 
lay befure hiIll the grievances \vhich ,vere ruining 
the spiritual face of the land. "The Christian re- 
ligion had nearly entirely perished in rnany nlen," 2 
and the J>riInate begged that a general council of 
bishops n1Ïght be called. The canons had been laid 
aside in virtue of N orlnan cUllsuet1ldincs, àndllo check 
,vas put upon crÏ1ne. n I ,viII attend to this ,yhen I 
think ,yell," ,vas the angry reply, "not ,vhen you 
,,"ish it, but ,vhen I ,yish it. \ Vhat \yould you say 
in your council, pray"? " 


I Ea<llller, Hist01.ia NoroTnrn in A'nglin, p. 4-1. 

 ". . . In 
hoco regno tno Christianitas, qnæ jalll ferc tot a in 
Inultis periit," etc., p. 48. 
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\Y1t"ket1lles
 in its lllOst repulsive fonn ,vas rife 
111 the land; the exaluple bet in high places being 
folIo'vl'(l. "111 a 
hort time," Ansehn urged, "all the 
country ,,
ould he lost to lliorality." rrhese things 
dirl not lie on the luind of the prince, l and it ,vas in 
yaill that _
llsehll urged his third point, tbe lllUlti- 
tude of yaCallt abheys, \vhich told disastrously on the 
life and death of lllonks, secularising tho
e \vho had 
devotet1 thelnselves to God. rrhe I
.ing could no 
longer cOlltain his \\Tath. .. \Yhat does it lllatter to 
you '? .Arc not the abbeys 'Jny abbeys?" _\.. fe,\" 
11101'e angry \vards froln hib sovereign convinced 
Ållsehu that he nlight as \vell talk to the ,vind, and, 
rising up, he departed, 
Illlpossihie as it seelHed to COIlle to terIlls, Ansehll 
felt the extrelllP urgenc); for ]
llgland of the killg'S 
Co-ùlJèration \vi th hÏ111self. His very first act::; as 
prilllatè had raised a stann. IIa,v, then, should bè 
bear the thick of the battle? He besought hib epÜ;- 
copal brethren to interpose, but their ans\ver \vas a 
He\\' perplexity. f}lhe only suggestion they bad to 
Blake \\
aH that the J:>rÏ111ate should offer the king a 
hant1solue gift ill lllolley. r.rLey klle\V and practised 
llO h('tter \vay of regaining ,vhat they ,vere pleased 
to Ci:lll his "friendship".2 rrhis advice ,yas a fearful 
re\elatioll, alId a further proof to .A.llsehu that he 
\yould ha,yp to fight hi
 battle single-handed. 
...--\..t the lap::,e of the t\VelVelllonth ,vhich succeeded 


1..Yon sedU'/Olf hu'c ((nimo l'riw.:'ipis, -!!
. 
:! HuIt', ii.l'- :30. 
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his consecration, he \,"as bound to n1ake another 
attelllpt \vith the king ill the Inatter of the palliulll. 
His COUl'se lay ovel' a dangerous Inountaill pass: 
every step revealed a ne\v difficult
 or a yital peril. 
\,TillÜull no\\" delnallded that ...t\.llsehn should renounce 
all obedience and subjection to Pope Urban, declariug 
that the PrÜnate of England could not possibly re- 
concile deyotion to the king \vith obedience to the 
l)ope, except at the will and pleasure of his sovereign. 
This ,vas the 1l10Illentous question ,,,hich the arch- 
bishop laid before the natioll at the Council of 
l\ockillghalll in 109;). The episcopal bench neither 
" barked nor bit," and the consilÙ17Jl, for \vhich ilJ his 
hun1Ïlity the PrÌ111ate had asked theul, \vas that of 
courtiers, not of princes of the Church. 
rhey ad- 
vÌsed entire sul)lllission to "their lord the king Ìn this 
as in aJI future differences. A pause fell on the 
ilsselllbly after they had offered their conteulptiLle 
advice, aHd then .Ànsehll spoke these burlling" \yords : 
" Since you, \v11o are calied the shepherds of Christ's 
flock, and the princes of the people, \"ill not give 
council to Ille, your chief, save according to the 
behest of a Illortal Ulan, I \vill resort to the Chief 

hepherd and the l
rince of all. !{no,v, therefore, 
all of you. \vithout exception, that in the things \,"hich 
appertain to God I ,,,ill yield obedience to the \'Ïcar of 
t;t. l'eter, and ill those \vhich by ht\v concerll the 
territorialrilllk of IllY lord the king, I ,viII giye faith- 
ful counsel and help to the UtIllost of IllY po\ver.'" 1 
1 L'lfe of St. Allselm, ii. p. 3
. 
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IIad 
\nsehn lent hiIllself to the Iled l\.Íng's de- 
nHuHl
. and conscllted, like his episcopal hn'threu, 
to huy a fleeting peace, it is easy to see \\"hat \vould 
ha Ye hee}} the cOll
equellce
. Rllgland ",
ould ha.vp 
been given over body and soul to a coarse despot, 
\yith neither fe
tr of God nor love of Ulan, and it;:; 
political aUllihilation \vould have been COllsUllllllated. 
Ho the instinct of the lords telllporal told theI11, as 
one of thenl fell 011 his knees before the deserted 
I
rilllate ill [(ockinghaul Church, and 
ade hÍln HOt 
tu be disquieted, for that the true heart of England 
\vas \vith hinl. 
In the annals of the :x onnan as \vell as the Plau- 
tagellet kings, fear of the barons often supplied tbe 
phlce of a higher sentiluent. If courtier-bishol}S 
\yould cunsent to ëLIlY degradation in order to plt'a
e 
thp king, aC
oullt had to Le taken of thO
è \yho
e 
liherty \yas grounded on the free and illdepelldellt 
action of the Church.' If \Yillialll agreed to \vhat 
,va::, in truth a fiÎlllSY truce \vith .dllsehll, it \vas 
because his barolls 8ho\\"ed UllCOllJfortaLle signs of 
being unruly. He ,vas meditating other deyices \vith 
\vhich to CirCllll1Vellt the i.trchbishop, and to lllake 
hÏ111 yield to bribery. Tn the 
pl'ing of lOH.'), a I\Lpal 
Legate ëUTived in l
uglalld, beflxing, at "Tilliëun's 
secret instigation. Ållsehn's palliuln. As he had 
recei,'ed the archbishopric of Canterbury gratis, he 
\vould, at least, be ,villing to pay for this lle\y favour 
-ët truly delicate attention on the king's part. So, 
at least, argued .Allsehn's suffragans, as they openly 
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propounded ,vhat the royal bounty expected froln 
hÏ111. For a n10lnent .Anselm ,vas lost in astonish- 
Inent, for it 11light have appeared to hin1 as if even 
ROlne was siding ag
Linst hÜn. But his line of con- 
duct soon becalne clear. Not only did he absolutely 
refuse to buy the king's favour for the 111uch-desired 
pallitun; he luaintained, further, that he could not 
receive thit; en1blel1l of spiritual office fro1l1 the royal 
hauds. And once n10re "Tillialll ,vas foiled. The 
cardinal placed the palliun1 011 the high altar of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and the archbishop took it 
hÜnself qlla
i de nzanll beati Petri.! 
"
hell, in the spring of 1097, 'Villialll returned 
victorious fron1 his "
 elsh calnpaign, .Ansehn ,vas 
\yatchillg the 1l10111ellt to bring once again before hÏ111 
the deplorable spiritual 
tatp of l
nglalld. In the 
autull111 of the 
(Lllle year things had Cü111f' to so bad 
a pass, aud there seellled so little prospect of refor- 
Inatioll, tlHtt the archbishop anllonnced his definite 
intention of 5eeking counsel of the Holy bee, ,vith 
or "Tithout the king's ]!ern1Ïssion. The bishops he 
had found "
eak reeds, 
l1d as tÜlle ,vent on they 
gre"T in servility aud abjectness. Four of then1 in 
the killg's coullcil-cha111ber expressed the mind of 
tht3ir brethren. " 
Iy lord and f
ther in God," they \ 
said to their prinlate, " we know you to be a religious t 
.and holy n1an; we know that your conversation is 
in heaven. 'Ve, on the other hand, are hal11pered 
by kins111en who depend on us for subsistence, and 
1 Rule, ii. 85. 
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by a llulltitnde of secular interests ,vhich, to 
ay 
truth, \\ e love. "\\T e cannot, therefore, rise to your 
height
; ,ve canllot afford to despise the ,yorld as 
you do. But if you ,vill deign to con1e do,vn to our 
poor level, and go ,yith us along the "'
ay ".hich \ve 
have chospn, ,ve ,vill advise yon as if you ,vere one 
of ourselves, and, ,,-hatever be the businesb ,vhich 
concerns you, ,vill, if need be, for,vard it as if it 
,vere our o"
n. If, ho,veyer, you sÜnply choose to 
hold to your God as if you have hitherto done, you 
,vill be alone in the future, as you have been alone 
in the past, so far at least as ,ve are concerned." 
., Betake you, then, to your lord; 1 'will hold to 
Iny God," ,vas 
-\.nsehll's rejoinder. 1 
He could DOt" hold to his God" ,vithout defying a 
i'on:.wd/ldv of the Conqueror, consequently he prepared 
for his ROllleward journey. .At their parting inter- 
vie,v \'
illiall1 did not refuse An
ehn's blessing. He, 
ho,vever, sent a rude n1essage conllnallding the arch- 
bi::;hop not to take any of his property out of the 
kingdom. But this ,vas 110t all he did. At Dover a 
royal clerk, 'Yillialu of Vera val, joined the arch- 
bishop's party and subjected the prÜuate to the 
ind
gllity of having his luggage searched for the 
hidden treasure he nlight have secreted. On their 
arrival in France a loose plank ,vas discovered in the 
ship, and it was no fault of the luiscreallt ,vbo had 
been tampering with it, bent on evil, if the arch- 
bishop ,vas not buried in a '\vatery grave. Anselm, 
1 Rule, ii. 150. 
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theu, arrived at his ""eary journey's end, and leaving 
J-.:llgland, in spite of hÏ1nself, to the 1nen "Those 
" conversatioll \yas not in heasen," he laid his \\Tongs 
beforp the great Pope IT rhan II. They \vere 
sUlllllled up under four heads: (1) The persona] 
conduct of the king, 

) Iris confiscation of vacant 
churches and ahheys, (3) lIis oppression of the 
church of Canterbury by giving a\vay its lands to 
those \VhOlll he pleased, (4) Iris tralnpling under 
foot the la\v of God hy the Ì1npositioll of arbitrary 
(>(JJl.'ilfdudi'lll':i. These grievances, persisted in without 
tbe intervention of an independent po\ver, ,vould 
haye enslaved the Church and debased it into a l11ere 
national institution. The close connection bet\Veell 
Ch urch and State rendered the co-operation of the 
king ahnost necessary for the ,yen-being of the 
spiritual po\ve1'; but BOUle \yas cOIning to an Ì1npor- 
tant decision \vhich greatly facilitated the action of 
ecclesiastical rulers hy loosening SOlne of the cords 
of tight State boudage. In 10Ç)
J the Council of the 
V,.. atican, by the lllouth of IT l'ban II., pronounced 
allathellla on the nUtn \yho ðhould beculne the Yas
al 
(h(JJ/IO) of a laynutn for ecclesiastical preferniellt. In 
those days, as 1l0\Y, cro\vlled head
 attached 1110re 
Ì111portance to the Yas
aJship of spiritual than of 
telllporal lords. " They thro\v n1e the carca::,
 " 1 ha::, 
been the indignant though un,varrantable cry of 
sovereigns Dince Charlell1agne's time, and to bring 
souls under their sèeptre hab been their ceaseless 
1 "Turds uf X apoleon 1. 
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a.nn. rrhe feudal systeu1 ill particular lent a po,ver- 
ful anti to State ellcroac}l1l1ellts. TI(>lllage ,vas of 
t\VO kinds, silllple and liege. .All that reuHtinpò 
ht\yfuI to churcillnell after l)op(' 17rhan'" decision 
'V
JS the fonner-that is. the doing hou1age for the 
tenlporalities of a 
f'e or church prefennent. Allsehn, 
therefore, ,vllo had refused illvestiture froln the Hed 
I{illg un his consecration, but ,vho had hecollle hi
 
,. nHtll" in virtue of the existing state of thing
, 
,,'ould he unable to give a sin1Ìlar hOlnage to 
\Yillialn'
 successor. 
The personal conduct of the l{ing ,yas ,,'ell kno,v11 
to the Pope. "OYer and over again has his life been 
a subject of cOIn plaint to the Apostolic See," 'vas 
U rbau's COlllltiellt. Yet the s\vord of eXCOlll111Unica- 
tiOll \yas averted by the 1
riJllate'& intercession. 
.L\n
ehll had no donbt reason to fear the very ,,'orst 
if the lllost fonnidal)le spiritual ,yeapon should l)e 
used under actual circUlllstallces. \'
ith his courtier 

uffragalls in his n1Índ's eye he Iuay have foreseen 
the apostasy of the ,,-hole kingdolll. 
\Vhilst a dirt' \yido,vhood had fal1ell 011 Canter- 
bury in the lifetÍ111e of its pastor, and the estate::::> of 
tbe see \,"ere confiscated and oppressed by the l{ed 
I\:ing, the persecutor \vas oyertakeu hy death 111Ïd,,,ay 
OJ! his course. Forlorn igJlOIlliny \\.a
 the only 
shroud ûf the royal cùrp
e, ,,-hich \Ya
 found ill 3 
pool of Llood in the N e,v Forest one..-\.. ugust even- 
ing d
ring the first year of a ne\," centur
r (1100). 

\n
t,hn ,vas on his ,yay back frolll l{ollle, though not 
10 
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to Canterbury. The question of investiture had 
been settled by earth's highest authority, sinlplifying 
the dispute for Catholic posterity, but involving 
111uch persecution for the tÍlne on those \vhu held 
responsible posts and "
ere engaged in th
 ....,trife. 
St. Ansehl1, then, did hut exchange his \varfare. If 
he had fought \vith one of the 1110st corrupt luouarchs 
of the day, and seen hin1 descend unhonoured and 
unloved into a prelnaturp grave, he \va
 nov,- ci:tlled 
upon to contend \"ith different artifices: a polished 

cholar of fair exterior and genuiue convictions, ,,'ho 
still had the saIne pretensions oyer the spiritual po\yer 
as hi
 father and brother -such \yas the succe
sor of 
,\Tilliaul Rufu
. If 111en turn to God \,-hen they 
are in sorro,v, so do 
overeigns call in the Church 
to the lescue of their tottering CrO\Y1l8. 
- By th(
 extraordinary prUlllptitude and energy 
\yl1Ïch Tlenr
 Beauclerc displayed all his brother's 
death, he succeeded in having hÏ1nself hastily 
cro\vlled; but there were lll:1nv turbulent elelllents 
which 1nade the presence and support of the l)rÍ111ate 
necessary, in order to establish hin1 in his regal 
po\vel'. Duke Robert of 
 orlllandy, and the evil pro- 
duced by the feudal systelll-subjects \"ho \yere too 
independent of their liege lord -were forlnidable 
ene111ies. Henry, therefore, wrote an eager letter to 
Anselm, caning hiIll " dearest father," and beseeching 
hill1 to return \vith all speed for the good of his own 
l'oyal person. If, indeed, the wrongs which Anseln1 
had exposed to the Holy See were n10st grievous, 
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t}ll
y depended on the ,,
ill of the sovereign, \\'ho \\ a
 
nHt
ter eyen of the COJl'iuctlldi,U''i, though a 1'\ onnan 
]{ing did not easily consent to 0\"11 hi
 predecessors 
in the \vrong. \Y1len the }{ed I{ing died, ...A.Jlsehn 
n1Ïght \vell trust the fair words of hi
 SUCCef-;bOr, \vho 
prolnised to put an entl to the iniquitous traffic in 
holy things of the preceding reign. It was not so 
\\-ith the llue
tion of investiture-that is, of the 
,;overeign conferring the iusignia of spiritual dignity. 
...-\..nsehn had returned to Canterbury, \vhen a sus- 
l>Ícion entered his heart that his struggle u1Ïght be 
only beginning. He had hecoille the Red I\:ing'q 
BUUl for the telnpol'alities of the archiepi::;copate; 
but Peter h(1,(l no\\- Dpoken, and the act could not be 
repeatetl for hi::; &UCCebbor. 
Henry's Inarriage \vas part of his successful policy. 

Iatildaj 
-\theling \vas a daughter of 
Ialcohn, l{ing 
of Scotland, and of 
largaret, a grand-daughter of 
Edillund Ironside. 8he had lived frolll her earliest 
years at \\Tilton, \vhere fear of the X ornUl11S had in- 
duced her to put on the black veil. 1 \\Then IIenry's 
choice fell on thÙ
 royallnaiden, \vho ".a
 seen1Ïngly 
consecrated to God, "the tongues of IDany \vere ::;et 
1 This WM llU idle fear. "Quando ille magllu8 ""illeImu:-; hallc 
terram primo devicit," are 
t. An
eIm's W01"(1:::., "lllUlti suornm 
r-:ibi pru tanta victoria al)plandente
, l'mniaql1e suis yoluntatibus 
atque luxurii
 obedire ac rmbdi debere antumante8. non 
OIUlll 
in po:,
e:-:siunes victurllm, r-:ed et in ipsa;-; matronas ac vil'gines, 
ubi facultas eis a.spirabat, nefallda Iibidille ncperunt insanire. 
Quod nUllllullæ prævitlentcs, ct 
uo pudori metuentes, monasteria 
vil'ginunl petiverc, acceptoque veIn t-ese inter ip::5as a tanta in- 
famia protexere."-Hi.5toria 
Vo1:orum,., p. 124. 
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in Illotiou," to quote the \vords of Eaduler. 1 
Iatllda 
laid her cahe before 
\.nsehll, and it \vas only \\"hen 
he \vas thoroughly batisfied that she had never been 
ill reality consecrated to God that he pronounced her 
free to marry the I
illg. lIe cillled a lueeting at 
Laulbeth of persons capable of judging the question, 
and instituted inquiries amongst the nun
 at "Tilton, 
\vho concurred in saying that 
Iatilda had told hÏ1n 
the truth. t;he, \vho \Vað after\\9ards knO\Yll ab 
,. good Queen 1Iaud," ever did honour tOo her early 
trainillg. 8he u
t'd as queen to shovv great charity 
to the puor, and ,vash their feet. ""-ho does not 
kno\v that the feet of the J
terlial I\::ing are to be 
preferred to the elnbraces of a 1110rtal I\:ing," 2 i
 
:\Iatthe\y Paris' rellHlrk 011 the (
ueen'b lnuuility. 
"Then Ansehn's anointed hand bad bteadied 
}
ngland's CrO\Yll on Beauclerc's head, and the 
rril1H-tte'
 authority had appeased the troubled 
elelllents, Henry unlocked hið secret Inind. T\vo 
traditions had been handed dO\Yll to the Euglish 
sovereIgn, the Ol1e frolll the COllqu
ror the other 
fr01n the Saxon kingt;. These \vere honlage and 
investiture. In 1102, at a favourable 1l101l1ent, 
Henry requested ..A.llsehn to becollie his luau, and 
intÏInated very clearly to the Holy See that he 
llleant to relinquish none of the Conqueror':-; consue- 
tudines, or of the ancient usaget'. At a great Ineet- 
iug of bishops and peers in "T estminster Hall, Henry 


11listoria .ZVo
'orlt1n, p. 121. 
2 HistoTia .J..1IÙw1', p. 201. 
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opeuly asserted his claÏIlls, and, as at l{ockillghalll, 
.Ausehn once 1nore stood alone to defend the rights 
and liberties of the Church. Then, [tS before, his 
"uffragans phtyed hÙll false, choosiug Ca's[tr rather 
tlJiLll God at the price of a lie. N othillg could l
ave 
been lllore definite than Pope Urban's \vards at the 
Council of the "Vatican, but the bishops of York, 

 or\vich, and Chester eXplained theul away by S[ty- 
ing that special reservatious had been nHtde for their 
royal111aster. EI11bolòelled by their abject servility, 
IIeury sunulloned Ansehn to do hÏIn hOlnage then 
and there. ...\s the PrÏ1nate \vas intiexible, the king 
proceeded to invest three bishops-elect with ring anil 
crosier. But 1'el11orse overtook thenl. Roger, elect 
of Salisbury, died suddenly, sending a lllessage to 
Ansehu frolll his deathbed. l{einehll, bishop-elect 
of IIereford, returned his crosier before schisillatical 
cOllt;ecration, [tnd \vas deprived of the rOy[tl favour; 
\vhilst the third, "Tilliaul Giffard, elect of \\Tinchester, 
refused at the very last 1l1ollleIlÍ to suffer the Ì111- 
position of hands froin the ArchbÜ;hop of York.! 
..Anuther elllLas
y to !{o1l1e "as proposed by ...
nsehn, 
and joyfully acquie
ced in by Henry. He \vauId 
thus gain tÏ1ne; but in lllaturing the plan he caIne 
to \"ish for the _\..rchbishop's dep[trture, and soon he 
alleged, as a plea that Ansehll should go hÏ1nself to 
Rorne and bend the la\v of the Church to his }"('giæ 
consuetudines: "\"-hat has the Pope to do \vith IllY 
affairs? \Vhat IllY predeces!:>on, had in this reahn is 
I Hule, ii., 
ee chap. yii. 
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11line," was the feeling \\"hich rankled III his breast. 
And so pressing the Arch bishop to COD1e to tenl1S 
,vith the IIoly See, but ,yishing ill his secret lllind 
to be rid of .L\ll
e In1 at all cost
, he t,ucceeded in 
gaining tÌlne, and in Ï1nposillg a second exile UPOll 
the P1'Ì1nate. "\Y"hilst l1en1'Y \vas 1'uthles
ly bent 011 
exposillg the frail old llULl) to the fatigue
 of a BOtllP- 
,yard journey, hp lnealT\vhile despatched a hpecial 
nlessenger of his o\Yn-t hat salue "\'
illialn of"\T era yal 
\"hOl11 "Tillialu Hufus had elnployed on a sÌlllilar 
errand-and this \vily diplon1atist ,vas to leave no 
stone nntu1'ned, no IlleallS untried, to S0cure the 
right of inve
titl1re for his royal lllaster. 
Pope Urban II. had gone to his rest, and Paschal 
II. had succeeded hilll in the Chair of Peter. Ollce. 
11101'8 the I\:ing of England's claÏ1ns \"ere exposed to 
the Holy Father, and the l
ing of Englalld's ellVOY, 
flushed and elated \vith his O\Vll po\vers of oratory, 
\vent so Üt1' as to state that" not for the forfeit of his 
kingdou1 \vill IllY lord the I{Ïng of the English suffer 
hÌlnself to lose Church investiture". Then Pope 
Paschal replied : "If, as you say, your king, for the 
forfeit of his kingdolll, \vill not suffer hUl1self to re- 
linquish Church donations, kno"\v this-and I say it 
before God-that not for the ntllSOlll of his life \"ill 
Pope Paschal e"\
er let him haye thel11 ".1 Ållsehn, 
before starting, had fully kllO\Vll the Inind of the 
Holy See; and Henry, ,vho \vas equally acquainted 
,vith it, ,vas only concerned to treat it as nOIl aVCJlll, 
1 Rule, ii. 31:L 
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to llud\.è êt ::;110\\9 of deference, Lut to COUlltellaUCe as 
Hluch underhand dealing a<.; suited his ainu:;. COIlI- 
prolllise
, episcopal seryility and deceit, the inter- 
ception of letters to and frOlli lloille-thesp \yen:} the 
IllCtUIS to \yhich he stooped, and \vhich hp encou- 
raged. T)o1>e l>aschal"s \vords had delloulH:ed in- 
yestitnre. 
'\Vipe off the shaille of such an aloof- 
IlJ
llt froll} your:-.elf and froni your royalty." \va:::; 
his yigorous expre
sion in a letter to 11enr)' dated 

 OYClllber 
0, 1103. 
After thi::, decision Allsehu restlllled his \yay of 
sorro\\ 6, taking up his teu1pOral'Y abode \vith the 
Àrchbi
hop of Lyons. In his loyalty to BaIlie auc1 
to the king he, pressed dO\Vll hy his 
eYenty years, 
had accolllplished that toilsollie journey. lIe belie\ged 
he \va--- fighting \\-ith ,,-ant of kno\yledge \vhen the 
real oL
tacle \vas a nloral one alld lay ill the king's 
\"ill. TIIP full truth burst upon hÌ1n \,'hen he \va
 
re<luested to oecolue Henr
-'s Ulan, and to adopt aU 
the X annan c(JlLsl/dndin('
, or e1::,e to keep out of the 
king-don1. In urging hiIll to go to Rülne. Beauclel'c 
had in fact Í111posed exilè. :x or \Ya
 Ansehn allo\ved 
to enjoy the relatiye peace \vhich \vould haye been 
prodl1ce(l by [tUSellce frolll archiepiscopal cares. rrhe 
king :-ïeÍzec1 his reyellUeS, [tnd the Àrchbishop'
 tell- 
allt
 \vere playiug fast and loose \vith such privileges 
on hi
 lands as had escaped the royal despoiler. 
.A.llsehn \vas ill the position of all ahsent Irish land- 
lord. \\ huse lliulley
 are plundered, \vhile he hinl
plf 
call get no re1lt. }:yen the Prior of Chri
tchurch 
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reproached hÜn ill stinging \vards for his ahsellce. 
But if the close cOllnection between Church and 
ShÜe involved suffering for the spiritual rulers in 
that age of forillation, a soyereign had then ta count 
\vith Christendo111, and \vhere there is [t Christendoln 
the threat of excolllllllu1Ïcation is a re[tlity. The 
te[tchillg of St. Thoillas luts embodied the Iuediæval 
theory of \vithdra\villg obedience froIH a prince under 
sentence of spiritual deprivation. A t\vo-edged s\,rvrd 
\vas suspended over lIellry in the Rpring of 1105. If 
he persisted in [tdmillistrating the lands of Canter- 
bury and in claÌ1ning the right of investiture, he 
\vould dr[t\v do\vn upon hÜnself the exconulluuica- 
tiOll of the 
\rchbishop and the Holy See. He 
\vould then IHtve to contend \vith insurrection and 
unrnly b[trons [tt h0111e, [tnd the ducal crO"ìl of fair 
K orlnandy \yonld elude his grasp. rr'here \\'[tS no 
tÌ1ne to be lost, and he lnust choose bet\veen t,vo 
eyils. Allsehn had once steadied the cro\vn 011 his 
head; reconciliation \vith the PrÌ111ate, therefore, vv"[tS 
[t necess[try step towards reÜtining it. 1-'11e king' 
reasoned in this ,vise, as, in the Slunmer of 11C5. [tt 
the Castle of Laigle, he once rnore encountered the 
luan \VhOlll he had so deeply \Vl'ollged. The sigllt 
of Ansehll contributed llluch to\v[trds that reconcilia- 
tion. The 11l0nal'ch \V[tS OyerCOIUe; he fell upon the 
PrÌ1nate's true heart [tIld ,vept. .L-\ rUluour spread 
abroad tlutt l{ing and Archbishop ",'ere friends, con- 
sequently that the strife concerning investiture and 
l'oyal consud "dines was at an end. Henry's renullcia- 
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tion of both ,vas the price required at his hands ill 
order that he Inight obtain the peace of the Church. 
J3ut one more arro\v fro1l1 the royal h(nv. The 
galue \vas so desperate that 1Iellry had IJeel1 forced 
to give up the prillcipal points at issue, lest ex
om- 
lliullication should overtake hÏ1u. IIis subsequpnt 
conduct prove
 t1Utt he yielded only tu dire necessity, 
for, instead of bidding 
-\nsehll return \vith all speed 
to his \vido\ved see, the I(ing, under pretence of 
settling points \vith the l
ope, teniporised, and it \\-as 
not till the spring of 1106 that Henry forlllally in- 
vi ted the Prinlate to COllIe back. 
The three bi
hops who had distinguished thenl- 
selves as the I\:ing's llien-the .Archbishop of York, 
the Bishops of Chester and :x or\vich-as :::;pokeslnen 
of the \vhole hierarchy: entreated the Archbishop to 
return, for the days \ycre evil. "l'ft W(lY;:, vi Siort 
JJlOurn b('(,o'llsC the 'ltlu:irctllnc,zscd trample thcl1
 dOWJl." 1 
Just before his departure fro1l1 l
:ngland, _-\nsehll lU.td 
presided [tt an Ìluportant council held in \ Vestll1Ìllster 
Abbey, 1102. Its articles reflected the tÏ1ues, the 
conduct of priests in particular, alld the abuse \\-hich 
their want of chastit) had introduced.
 Beauclerc, 
bcholarly and refilled as he was cOlupared to the lied 
J
il]g, l1lade capital of certain 
nachllents, hy Í1npos- 
ing a fine un tho::,e priests \vho did Hot ob
elTe 


1 Jli,,,turÙ,, .Nol"orum, p. 17-1. 

 This i
 t'xpre

l'(l in thp VII. Dl>lTee: .. r"t filii IH'l':-,by- 
tl'l'Ol'Ulll non Fint hCl't'd(1' ecc1

ÜLl'nm patrnm :-:nornm ".-)Ian:,i. 
SaCr01"llm ('onciii()rlolL ('oihctio, xx. 1151. 
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cha
tity. On one occasion, the I\::ing, as be canle 
illto London, ,vas 111et by a procession of t"\VO hundred 
pl'ie
ts, barefooted, in their albs and stoles. They 
fell at bis feet to Ï1uplore his n1ercy. He turned a"vay 
fronl thel11 ,vith scant courtesy, and continued his 
practices of ohtaining llloney by levying so llluch on 
every parish church, since lllany of the clergy, heing 
faithful to the canons, did llOt fall under his ta
. 
I t is easier to deal ,vith one Ulan, even "'hen that 
HUUl is a feudaJ sovereign, than ,vÍth a ,vhole body 
of l11ell. St. Ànsehu's ,yill had J?revailed in the 
question of Investiture and HOlllage, [tHd it prevailed 
as to the persollal life of priestR, because he be- 
queathed the struggle to his successors. In his 0\\"11 
day, T\vhètt he S[t\\- "'a
 iUllllorality aHd the progeny 
of illllllorality, beated in the S[tuctuary. rIhe extent 
of the evil UHty be gathered fronl l'ope Paschal's 
')tatel11ent to St. ...\nsehn. It ,vas so COllllllon in 
England, the Pope \\Tote, that the lllajority of priests, 
and of good priest
, callle under this category.l 
Conquest itself falling upon a land, already op- 
pre:::,;::,ed aud decinutted, had [tdded its quota of 
lllÏseries. _\s to lllorality, there ,vas not, perhaps, 
luuch to choose bet\yeen Saxon thanes and X Olïnan 
barons. ..A..nsehll found the teulpol'[tlities of his see 
in the utlnost confusioll. I
ing's" l11el1" \vere in 


] "De pl'esbyterornnl filii::: quid in Romana eccle
ia COll
titUttUll 
8it, Íl'aternitateul tnanl lle
cil'e non credilllu
," etc.--!\1allsi, xx. 
1063. 
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"iol1 of churches and IlloIuLsteries, and the \"bole 
COUll try \vas a spoil to a brutal foreign soldiery. 1 

-\t the general solicitation, .Àllsehll erected a r.;ee 
at Ely. a 
pot long hallo\ved by the Inenlories of 
t. 
Ethell'eda. This step \"as !lot taKen ,vithout due 
(Lluhol'i
atioll frolll the Holy See. 2 Hi
 last episcopal 
act \\'as to defend the rights of Canterbury against 
Tholuas. archbishop-elect of York. \vho denlurred to 
Inake the custonlary professioll of hOlllage to the 
prÌIuatial see. In the spring of 1109, the third year 
after his return froIH exile, it beCL11ne evident to the 
Christchurch nlonks that _\..nsehll \vas sinking. 
"If it \vere God's \"ill to leave HIe anlongst you 
only till I could resolye a question about the origin 
of tlle soul, I should he glad," Raid the dying Arch- 
bishop; hut God \vas satisfied \vith other and lllore 
ÏInportallt points that hp had settled. Stretched on 
sackcloth and ashe
, to Ineet his last 
leep, he died 
on 
-\. pril :21. 11 O
.:{ 
St. Ausehll's victory bore upon it the unlnistak- 
able lliark of the grain of lllustard seed. \,-rho ,,,ould 
say tbat he had conquered on considering ,,,hat fol- 
lo\"ed hi
 death'? His see \vas left vacant for fiye 
year
, aud its reyenues adnlÏuistered by IIellry, 
uutil the public yoice, such as it ,vas in those days, 
and the l)ope's relllollstrances, \vere heeded. l
alph 
of ]{ol"hester \vas at length nOluinated-:-111-!. .As 


1 Flalla
an, Histor!l of the Church i!, f.:ngland, i. p" 

)-1. 
:! llislu,.ia ...YOl"Ofll1n, 19j. 
:: Eacllller, j), Vita d C01l'l.,"crsatione Llnselno". p. ..11;;. 
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he \va
 actually translated fro1l1 Rochester to Canter- 
bury by the I{illg alone, Pope Paschal uttered a pro- 
test: "'\T e ,,"onder llluch," he "Tote, "that in your 
kingdolll and uuder your govelnluent, Blessed Peter, 
and in Blessed Peter, the Lord, should haye suffered 
a 1088 of honour aud dignity. Ho\v can any detl'i- 
Jllent of your O\Y11 honour, \vealth, and po\yer be 
entailed on you by a due regard of \vhat is due to 
Blessed Peter ill your .kingdolll '? " X evertheless, 
the Pope rectified the l{illg's act by confirn1Ïng 
Ralph's translation, in the hope that, for the future, 
Henry \vould uphold the rights of the _\.postolic See.! 
Henry had been beaten in the nlatter of HOluage 
and Investiture. He held the nlore to the Xorlnan 
consuetudines. His father had sho\vn ,,"hat a strong 
killg lllade thenl: his brother \vhat they becanle \vith 
a \yicked one: no\v he hiInself \\ras giving the 
lueasure of the clever king. In virtue of consuetudo 
he had caned a lueetillg at "Tindsor to elect all arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and not satisfied \vitlt this, 
bad exercised the po\ver of translation, \vhich \vas 
a right reserved exclusively to the Holy See. He 
1l0\V tried to overrule the affairs of l
 ork. In 1114, 
Turstin, a royal chaplain, \vas elected to the :\Ietrû- 
politan bee of the :x orth, but he revived the old 
dispute, and claÏlued exeluptioll frolll Canterbury, 
refusing the oath of obedience. The king again took 
the l>opeJs \""ork upon hiInself, and declared that 
Turstin lllUSt \vaive his claiIn or resign. This 
I )Iansi, ;)(l,CJ'orlLlIl. (fonciliorlon (ion'clio, xx. 1066. 
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rrurstin \vas y'uite 'wining to do, hut the clergy of 
Yo)'k \vere dissatisfied \vith the royal decision. rthey 
sent a deputatioll to dIP ff oly See, and l)aschal 
ruled that the electioll of rrul'st;in ,,-as to hold good. 
rIhe I{jng,lleyertheless, ditl not recei ve it, and thillgs 
,vent OJl in this state for four year
, till the death of 
l>as<:hal, in 1118, the bee of York sharing the 
alIl
 
\vÙlo\vhool1 as (jan terhnr
. after A.usehll' f., death. In 
1110, Pope Calixtus \,'as holding a council at HheÌ111s, 
to \yhich IIenry sent his lllessengers, bidding theul 
say that he \yould not receive rrun;tiu if it should 
cost hinl his CrO\Yll or seven years' excollllllunicatioll. 
T'he l
ope, ho\yeyel', settled the Inattel' by hÎlll
elf 
cOllseerHting 'TurstiJl, \vho \vas thus Archbishop of 
ì
()rl\ ill spite of thp T
ing. 
Tlellry delayed his recognition ot rrurstin till ll
l, 
\\ hCll CirCUlll
taJlCeb Blade hÏIu yield (1,11 ull\viniug 
const: ut. ] Ie \vas plunged in deep gTief at the 10:::>:-' 
of his ouly sou and heir, ,vhich event Ineant civil 
\val' and a disputed succession ill the near futurt-'. 
:\foreoyer, Pope Calixtns threateJled the Arch- 
hisl:op of ral1terbury \vith I-;uspension and the kÍIlg- 
dOln \vith (\11 interdict if Turstill \yere not recalled 
,vithin a lllonth. rrhu::" after a lapse of bevell years, 
ht' at last took POSStSSi011 of hit) see. A c; llletro- 
politan of the bcotch bishops he \vas brought into 
conflict ,,-ith the Scotch l
ing, \vho ,va
 eillulatillg 
the exalnple of other sovereigns by seeking to adopt 
" cu
tOlllS ,. of hib o\vn. .fIe, too, ,vonld hase exer- 
ci
t:.(: the right of iuyestitul'e, and haye Im,d a pl'Ì1nate 
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ready to carry out his pleasure., therefore he ell- 
deavoured to 
et up the Bishop of f:)t. .L\ndre,,'s in 
opposition to the ROluall lnetrupolitan. The Pope 
despatched John of Crelna, as his legate, to in
titute 
inquiries into clainls (tnd discipline. Th
 Scottish 
hierarchy relnailled dependent Oll York till the 
fifteenth celltUl'

, and thell only the sees of Ht. 
.Àlldre\ys and of Glasgo\v ,,-ere nlade archbishoprics. 
The ne\v .Archbishop of Canterbury, \vho ,va
 elected 
about this tÌIne, 112;j, \va
 (tppointed legate of the 
Holy See for England and Scotland. Later on, in 11:-3S, 
Archhishop Theobald, the thirty-seventh successor of 
St. .Àugustine, l'eceiyed frolH Innocent II. the title of 
Lf'!Jat ll.
 l\Tfff lIS, \vhich becalue an heirloonl of the See. l 
The tÏ1nes of Stephen, the last X orlnall king, \vere 
troubled, and reflected throughout their 0''"11 in- 
security ou the Church. He caille to the throne in 
113.'" to the exclusion of the daughter of IIenry I., 
the Elnpress l\laud, being hÌIllself a grandson of the 
C011queror. The labours of a ciyil ,val' occupied the 
country, bishops ,vere distiuguished less for their 
gentleness and lneekuess thëtl1 for \vorldly position 
and lnartial tone. Added to the troubles at h0111e 
there vvere Scotch risings, yet the few acts recorded 
of Stephen outside his struggle for cro\vn aud :::;ceptre 


1 Godwin, Dc Præsnlibw; Anylire. p. 69. It may be well to 
note that legatcs are of three kiwIs-legates a latere, ellli
l:!aries 
or nuncios, and legates by virtue of their office. From 1138, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury became ipso facto legatus natus. 
ee 
the Al"ticle "Legate" in Catholic JJictionæry, Addis and Arnold, 
p. 510. 
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sho\v that he \,"ould have held to the X onnan r Ii.>; - 
tud in '.{ a
 finnly a:-, his predecessors in the line. 
" hen he gave ,yay it ,va..; oIlly because that \vhich 
he lovedluost- bis l\Ïngdolu- \vas at stake. 

tephell's hostility to the Church took the forill of 
pel'sècntiug hishops. lIe thre\" L\oger, ]
ishop of 
Salisbury, ,,,hu \\ HS j llsticiar of EHglallcl, and the 
Bishop of r .Jiucolu iuto dungeons and pos
e
;:,ed hilH- 
self of their e
tateb. ï et the 
-\rch bishop of lork, 
rrurstill, ,vas the heart and soul of the }:nglish 
defence agaiust the Scots at the Battle of the Stan- 
dard, 11Hö. ....\.fter t,venty-six years of vigorous 
achninistratiou Tur:stin, \vho had foulldel1 eight 
religious huulSès ill hi
 dio
ese, the A.hbey of Foun- 
tain
 ëUJlOng the 1111111 bel'. retired in his lël
t da
 
 to 
the Abbey of Pontefract, there, as a .::;Ï1nple lllonk, 
to prepare for death. 1 'fhi::; took place in 11-10, and 
\vas foHo\\yed by the election of \Yillia1l1, 'l'reasurer 
of York, \vho \vas a nephe,,- of l\.illg Stephen. 
J-:verythiug \vhich \vould haye helped another luan 
in the same circlullstances seenled to cOllspirt' 
agaillst \Yillialll. Beiug oue of the royal falnily, he 
had p()\verful influence, hut thið indu
ed hi
 eneillie
 
to say that his nOlnÌluüion had been ordered by the 
king and ,vas consequently uncanonical. On these 
groullds, for no personal charge \"as proyed against 
hilli, \\
illialll frolH the tÌ1ne of his consecration had 
no Blore formidable adversary than St. Berllard. A 


1 Life of St. 1f
illuOll, ArchbÜhop of York, Lives ùf the Engli
h 
Saints, p: 4. 
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saint ficrhtina a saint does not often occur in the 
M r 
pages of history. God's design \"ould appear to 
havp been the sanctification of "Tillialn, \yho frOlll 
being in 114-1 a generous, open-handed, and popular 
noblenuul-priest, learnt through the yicissitudes of 
hUlnall thing
 the hUIl1Ïlity and Ineekness of the 
Cross. X either the support of the reigning party, 
headed by the king's brother, Ilenry of \Yînchester, 
nor the affection of the people of York, availed hinl 
anything. Innocent II. had sanctioned his consecra- 
tioll un condition that the Dean of York \yould s\year 
that the royal l11andate had neither sUlJerseded nor 
interfered \yith the election of the Chapter. The 
uath ".as taken by proxies of the dean; nevertheless 
\ \ïlliaul' s consecration \yas bet aside, and after long 
delay the new .A.bLot of Fountain
 "\\.as elected in his 
place. (1istercian iutluence, represented hy St. Ber- 
nard, ,vas para1110nnt at the titue, and Yorkshire, 
\yith its uffshoots of Clair\"aux, \vas brought into close 
contact ,vith the great Burgundian saint. O,,,ing to 
St. Bernard's zeal against uncanonical elections the 
palli HIll \vas despatched to 'Vîllialll under protest. 
T
lrongh ::5ome dilatorines::5 of his o\yn 1 he had not 
received it \vhen the Cistercian, and disciple of Ber- 
nard, was elected Pope undel' the title of Eugenius 
III., 1115. 
"
hilst Stephen's nephew ",.as thus archbishop 
\yithont a see, Stephen hÌlllself by no 11leans forgot 
1 L'lJr of St. TVillÙWt, A7.chbislwp of York, Li,'es of the Eugli:-;h 
Saint:3, v. p. 4. 
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('U1tSlldutlilt s. I")oVe I
ugenius clullullolled a great 
council at L{heÜn
 in 1148, to \vhicb rrheobald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, \vas deterlllined to go. He 
applied for the killg's cOllsellt, \vltich "-a
 refused, 
yet lULlnaged \"itlt great difficulty aud dauger to hi
 
life to reach the Frellch shore. The Pope received 
hÜu \vith joy, but it ,,-as a flagrant offence against 
X onnan CustOJllS for \vhich I\:iug Stel)hen pnt hinl 
uuder sentence of bauislnnent. In his turn Eugeniu
 
placed the \vhole kingdoJn under an interdict.! This 
\voulcl seelU to hayp been of short duration, but the 
lleces-:;ity for so seyere a lneasure sho\\"s that the 
lnind of Stephen \va
 unaltered, and that unlike his 
royal llephe\\Y, "-illialll of York, he had uot been 
lllade \vise by adyersity. TIe died in 11.j4, and in 
the Sè.une year "Tillialll ,,'as al:kno\,yledged .Axchbishop 
of "York, or rather re-elected. Exile and trial::, of 
eyery kind had Bloulded his spirit into that of a full- 
gro\yn 
aint, and so God called hÍlll to IIÌ111self. lIe 
held the palliulll and the archiepiscopal office for 
thirt) days. He had not adu1Ïnistered a diocese, but 
be had becoille a saint in the fiery process of suffer- 
ing indignity. 
 either his 1'0) al blood nor the 
patronage of the great had oyerrnled the po

iblè 
fear of an uncanonical election, and he thus furnishes 
a singular proof of the un\vorldliness \yhich reigned 
in the counsels of the Holy bee at a tÏIne \Vhellllìull- 
dane interests reigned supreme at the court of kingb. 
I Lift- of St. TVillia1ll, ..lrcltbishop of York, Lin

 of the Eng1i:.;h 
Saint
. v. 1). 36. 
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LITURGY .AXD DISCIPLIXE. 


(10G6-1200. ) 


T'RE X ornlan Conquest found the Saxons at large 
effete Christiall
 ,,
ho were fast relapsing into bar- 
barisH1. The national viceR ,vere gaÏ11Ïng the upper 
hand, and all that ,vas strong and Hohle in their 
nature 'Ya
 lost 
ight of in the passions of the bour. 
Still the I
land of Saints held. to its inheritance. 
The fragrance of St. Gregory's aJlgeli lingered in 
St. "
ulstall aHd St. Ea,vard. The ne,v foreign 
yoke tried and perfected a race ,vhich contributed 
so large an elelnent to the forlluttion of a great 
peuple. 
At the tinle of the COllquest the higher life ,vas 
repre
ented by t\VO religious bodies, Benedictines 
and Austin Canons, ,yho throughout relllained the 
1110st numerous. Excepting the Carthusians, every 
order or reforlll originally belonged to one of these 
two great families. The reforlns of Cluny and of 
Citeaux went out from St. Benedict, ,vhereas the 
Canons, who followed the Boule of St. Augustine, 
(162) 
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\vel'e priucipally diyided into (1) .A.ustin Canolls, (2) 
Gilbertine Canons-tbe one tcsseutially l
nglish order 
-and (3) l)renlollstUtten
ian Canons, also called 
'Yhite CanalIs. 
The l{efoflll uf Cluny \vas remarkable for its 
regula,r and bplendid observance of liturgy. III the 
pen,on of its abbot, Cluny adll1itted \Villialll the 
Conqueror to a participation of its prayers and good 
\yorks, and it is o::-aid that the l(ing sho\yed Blare 
gratitude for this spiritual favour than for the cro\vn 
of England. \Yïlhalll urged Abbot Hugh to send 

Olne of his 11lonks to England so that they luight 
reforlll the Sa '\.on 11l01H1steries. The Abbot, ho" eyer, 
had heard discouraging reports of the Conllueror's 
lllode of dealing \"itlt 1110nks in general, and it \va
 
not till 1077 that the first Cluniac house ,vas fouuded 
at Lc\ves in Du:-;sex. 1 r.l'he .Priories of Le\yes and 
\Venlock in Shropshire \vere the chief Cluniac InOna.,- 
teries, \vhich becalue fairly llUlllcrous. 
Tbe sister reforlll of Citeaux \vas more \vic1ely 
spread in England. t;t. Robert of l\Ioleslue ,,-as the 
original founder of the Cistercians, or \'
hite 
Ionks, 
but an EllglislullêLn, St. Stephen Tlarding (1112), and 
the great St. Bernard (1113), gave that practical 
impulse to the reforn1 which it required in order to 
take root. It, too, ,vas founded on a strict observance 
of St. Benedict's l-\ule, and lllade prayer and tilling 
the ground its special features. CiRtercians singled 
1 Ruhrbacher, Ullivel':-:alge:-;chichte der Kathulischen Kil'che. 
In deutschcr B(,(trbeituny yon Dr. A. Franz, v. 15, 40, H7, 98. 
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out solitary places and transforluec1 \vilderllesses. 
1'he site of their houses is often adlnil'ec1, hut it \\Tas 
they, by their laLour, 
'ho created both site and 
1l10lHlstery. The first culùny of Cistercians Canif' to 
England in 112fJ and established itself at "-a,yerley 
in Surrey. 1 Tintern, Ketley, and :\Ielrose ill their 
ruins, to lllention a fevv (-ullongst lllany, sho\v forth 
the Cistercian plall. Their living stones \vere no 
less ordered after a spiritual unity of type. 
Y ol'kshil'e ,vas particularly rich in Cistercian 
bOl1se
. The ßecond (1132), Fountains .Abbey, ,vas 
originally fouuded by Archbishop Turstill aud a 
colon:v of Benedictinc llionks froln St. l\lal'Y\; 
Abbey at York, ,vho judged that they ,vere doing 
the \york of the Lord slothfully, and aspired 
to greater perfectiou.
 They chose a solitary spot 
\vhicb they conyerted into an oasis of peace and 
fertility. St. Bernard sent them their first abbot
 
Henry :\Illrdacb, ,yho after,yards becallle archbishop 
of York (1138).3 Fountains ,vas a fruitful mother 
of daughters, but no fe"",ver than t\venty-fiye Cistercian 
abbeys \vere founded about this tÍ1ne in Yorkshire 
and else\vhere. COllyentual foundations under 
Stephen are said to have nlunbered 115. 4 
The '.Vhite Canons or Prelllollstratensians caUle to 


1 Notes on E'nglish Uh'll1"ch History, Lane, p. 183. 
:} JlenwTÙtls of Fountains Abbey. Smtees Society. 
a Life of St. rrïllÙtnt of York, 
el'ies of Engli
h Saints, p. 6. 
4 Historia Rerwin A?lglicaTllm, 'V. de NoyohlUgO. Preface, 
p. 13. 
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}
llglètnc1 soon after their institution by St. K orbert, 
aHd founded their first house, which relnained the 
headquarters of the order, at 'Y"elbeck ..\bbey-115a. 
'fhe University of Oxford, founded, SOUle say, in 88G 
by I{Ìllg .Alfred, did not becolue faluous ill X Ol'll1an 
tÎIues. 'rhe 1 J niyersity of ] 'aris \yas the centre 
,vhich attracted }
nglish luinds, and thither t".o 
great and typical ElJglishlllen, anlongst others, ,vent 
to find their intellectual Ineasure - St. Gilbert of 
SE'lllpringhanl (tnd St. Tholnas of Canterbury. l.'he 
life it
elf of Gilbert is an illustration of the tÍ111es, 
hy itb contact ,,-ith a. state of things peculiar to the 

\nglu- X orlllan period. Gilbert ,ya,s the son of a 
kHight, \vho occupied the position of squire of 
SeJllprillghanl. Born about 1009, it ,vas not until 
his return froln tl1e U lÚyersity of Paris that he 
sho\vec1 the particular bent of his n1Ìnd. 01' eyen the 
existence of u1Ìnd at all. lIe \vas dnt\Yll to teaching, 
as so llHlUY are in our O'V11 day, and gathered alJout 
hÍ1ll 'thp hays aHd girJs for th
 exprebs purpose of 
preserying thenl in their innocence. His father, Sir 
.J uceline, pre
ented hilll to t\VO ch urche
 on his 
estate, Hell1pringhaul and Tirington, fêuuily livings 
as they 111Íght 110\\" bp called; but at that tÍ1ne the 
<luestion of patronage had not been detennined. 
'roo ofteu church lands becanle the appendages of 
certain fau1Ílies. _\. s1nal1 pittance ,vas paid to SOllie 
prie'-'t appointed to serye the Church, and the rest 
the lord kept for hÍ1nself. A long ht\ysuit foUo\ved 
Sir ,Joceline's deed of gift, \\-hich rested on his right 
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of patronage: but in Gilbert's case there ,vas no fear 
of un,vorth y possession. He ,vas a lay rector of 
singular holines:s, and lived for a tilue ".ith one of 
his parishioners, ,yho \vas a lllarried Ulan and the 
father of a daughter. r.rhis daughter ,vas the inno- 
cent cause of Gilbert's departure. He feared the 
breath or suspicion of evil, i:tud a forcible dreall1 
about the lllaiden luade à 
trollg iIllpression npun 
hÏ1u. Hi
 reputation found hÌ1n out in his hÏ1nple 
hOllle at Seulpringhall1. and he ,vas sUlllIlloned by 
the J3ishop of Lincoln to d\vell for (t titHe in hi
 
episcopal palace. Here he had a nlore difficult ,york 
to accoillplish than the instruction of ignorant youth. 
He had to contend \"ith bisho}Js, ,,,ho ,vere before 
aU things lHen of the \yorld. and \vith a ,yorIdIy 
ahno
phere in \vhich it is so easy to forget the 
11l0rtificatÏoll of the cross. Faithful to our Lord and 
to hÏ111self, he ,von the veneration and the love of 
tho
e 'VhOlll hi:-; life put to shan1e. Bishop .L
lex- 
ander Inade hinl hi
 penitentiary. and thus at a titHe 
,,,hen u10ral theology \yas far lesb defined than it ig 
no,,,, he had to decide the Inost difficult cases of 
conscience for the ,vhole lëtrge diocese of Lincoln. 
He ueed not have stopped at this arduous post, but 
rnight have risen to higher places in the Church. 
Yet about the year 1130 he left the bishop's palace 
for good, and returned to Senlpringhall1 and his 
early aspirations. His first foundation ,vas that of 
an order for \V01l1en. t)even girls, leading liveb of 
prayer and penance, forilled the beginning of the 
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(}ilhertÏ1H:) cOllgrt.gation. \VhiCh \vas based on the 
(1istercian rule. rrhe Canons ,vere, so to speak, the 

econd order uf St. Gilbert. The lllarked features 
of the ti-ilbertines \vas the pl'edolninance of the 
felninine eleUlent. rrhe Canons \vere founded for 
the sake of the lluns, \vhose f'pil'itual advisers they 
\vere to Le. 'rite loyalty of his friendship and that 
of his congregatio1l for t't. TholllaH is a lnatter of 
history. "\Yhen, in 11()-l, alter the Council of 
 olth- 
u'lllpton-another ]{ockinghanl-the 
\rchbishop dp- . 
tel'lllined to rly from r:nglalld, he accolnplished his 
journey by the aid of the Gilbertilles, who offered 
hÏ1u hospitality in the fen country.. Gilbert \vas 
SUI11111011ed by the enraged king to I.Jûndoll, together 
\\"ith all his priors, to clear hiIuself against the 
charge of having helped the Archbishop \vith Bloney. 
lIe ,,-ouid not speak the ,vord of denial, \vhich he 
truly regarded a,:-, trea
Ol1 to his friend and arch- 
hi:-;hop; and, 
trangely enough, his :-;ilellce haftied 
I\.il1g IIenry II. and his justicial's, \vho sent hiIn 
back to SelnprillghalLl ill pe
tce and security. 
l'he Gilbertilles \\-ere the least llUJnel'OUS of the 
ordpl"'" of canons. 'Their founder lived beyond the 
allotted years of luan, and ,vas over a hundred ,,,,hen 
he died. l SOllle '\'ork
 are ess{
ntially personal and 
n.
t npon their foullder. This Seen1S to ha, e been 
the ca
e \vith Gilbert's order. A certain defect in 
organisation stood in the ,yay of its future, and no 
douht a cliYÍne predestination had detennineò that 
I 1
/:fl! of Sf. Uil1J/ rf of SllIIpringhmn, 
l'ril':-; of ElIg1i:-:h 
aillt:-.. 
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Gilbert ,,,as to be stlonger and greater than the 
Gilbertilles as a body. 
"\Vithalll Priory, in SOlllersetshire
 ,,,as the first 
Carthusian house ill England, founded in 1173. The 
Carthusiau rule addresses itself necessarily to a very 
sillall nUlllber, and has ahvays been lllailltained in 
its first fervóur. The t\\yo principal charterhouses 
\"ere at Rlleen, in Surrey, ilnd iu Loudon, the cele- 
brated house of the Salutation of our Lady, \yhich 
has gi ven us a ,,"hole band of lllartyrs. X either 
foundation belongs to this period. The "'hole 
nUIllLer of charterhouses in Bngland \yas Hiné. 
.A.s a further developluent, so to speak, of the Car- 
thusian rule \\yere the hern1Ït saints. Carthusians 
are hennits \yith SOllle of the advantages conferred 
by COlllulunity life, but fronl the earliest tÏ1nes there 
have beeu Ine11 \yho felt an in\"ard Ï111pulse to even 
greater solitude than that offered by St. Bruno to 
his 11l01lks. 'The hern1Ìt saints generally received 
their training iu SOUle monastery \"here tbey learued 
the \vholesoille restraInts of obedience. St. Cuthhert 
had this yearning for silent cOlllluunion with God, 
and left ::.\lailros for Farlle Island. Prince Athelstall, 
the brother of I
ing _\lfred, better k110\Vn as St. X eot, 
\Ya
 schooled at Glastonbury. In 119:i, St. Bartholo- 
Dle\V, a lllonk of Durhan1, died, a solitary at Farne. 
St. Godric had preceded hilu into eternity, 1170. 
.AJien priories \vere produced by the X orlnall COll- 
quest. They \yere cells or COllvents built by the 
great X orlnan abbeys 011 their lands for the preser- 
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yatioll of their rights and the collection of their 
revenues. The luother-houses of these abbeys ,vere 
auroad, and the ahbeys thelllseives intÍ111atel
T COll- 
llected ,vith the K orllHln baronage. 80Ble of the
e 
alien priories paid a y
arly trihute to the foreign 
111other-house; others depended entirely UpOll the 
houses abroad, and ,vere, originally at lea..,t, not 
English itt all. 
\.liell priories nUlubered frollI fir
t 
to last 100 to 150. 1 They did that ,vhich very 
naturally perhaps our countrymen have ahyays dið- 
liked, sent good English gold out of the country. 
Tbese various religious houses profited hy t\yO 
kind
 of privileges, spiritual fro III the Pope, aud 
telllporal fronl the Cro,vn. I)apal favour often took 
the forBl of exelnption frolll episcopal juri
diction. 
'The houses thus singled out \yere under the Holy 
t;ee Illillo mcdio, as their charters ,yere proud of 
expressing it. On the other hand, the king could 
llHttcrially henefit religious orders by grants of laud, 
of tithes, and due
. Individuals could practise 
}!O' erty \vhilst the corporate bodY'\\-,ls thus enriched, 
but tIle lnere adlninistration of property is apt to 
engellder a ,vorldly spirit. III certain caSe
 ol1t,yard 
Illllllility, at least, ,vas ,vanting to remind the abbot 
of his religious profession. 2 IIis greatness consisted 
rather ill the l}ossessions of his house than in hÏ111- 
self: Ho,veyer, it Blust Hot be forgotten that III 


I Ua:'cj\let. He/try J-11 I. awl flu Hllglish Jloìl((,st'Tics, i. -Ii. 
:! 
ee lllgistnOll A blJllfÙr .J Ollll nn is 1 VI" fluo,lsf"l,> ,Seclf)l{l((,. tor 
<1CCOlP)t of Ahl)ut of 
t. AIlJau':,. 
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tho.::;e clays the nlonks alls""ered the purpose of 
bankers, hotel keepers, and poor la\v guardians. 
The 
lnnals of Dunstable recount ho\v '\
illia1n the 
Conqueror had the llionasteries searched and the 
llioney deposited thereill by the rich taken a\vay 
anr1 added to his treasury.1 Hospitality ".a
 largely 
and gratuitously exercised to\vards travellers and 
strang-ers, and illstead of the present systenl of 
\Yorkhou
e and poor rateH, the offspring of Prote
- 
talltislll, \vhich cloBed the JlIOnastery door, a tender 
aud loying charity provided for the needs of the poor, 
and ennobled hOHest poyerty. Great dignitaries of 
the Church lllade daily nlinistratioll and ahll
giying 
to the poor part of their life. Every day St. Tholuas 
of Canterbury "'ashe
 the feet of thirteen poor 111en 
and cOlllforted t helli ,,'i th food, and St. "\I1stan, 
Bishop of "T orcester, the la st representative of the 
S
XOll hierarch
-, distinguished himself by the saIne 
labours of love. 
rrhe Hêune of St. "T ulstan recalls a bye-gone 
feature of those titnes, viz., serfdolll. He struck a 
blo\y at the slave trade \vhich \vas carried on at 
Bristol, and lllade profitable to the royal coffers of 
"
illialn the Conqueror. The slaves \vere English 
peasants and dOluestic servants, \"ho were lllisnsed 
by their lllasters and then sold in their hour of need 
and shallle. 2 This ""as the abuse of the lord's power. 


] A/wales de Ihmstable, p. 12. l>uu8table Priory, Au
tin 
Canon:-:, fonn(h
(l in 1135: Dugdale. 
"!. Lifc of St. TV'ldstan, Series of Eugli
h 
aint8, p. 37. 
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In on1inary relatiollship, serfdolll bore a close anulogy 
to. aOI}}e
tic Reryice a
 our forefather
 use a to carl 
T 
it out. If tht
 serf \yas the property of his Blaster, 
the Blaster to a certain extent luac1e the serf his care. 
:\lalHullission ,,-as Ilot ullfrl'quent. It \V(t
 ahvay-, 
llccessary in tht' CêLðe of receiving IIoly Orders. A 
point of contention bet" eell flellry II. and the l)ope 
\vas that the king insisted 011 the ordination depend- 
ing uIl the COl1sent of the lord, \vhich the Pope ,vould 
not tolerate: 011 the other hand, if (t bishop ordained 
a serf \vithout the consent of that serf's lord, he \vas 
bound to pay his price to the lord, and the 
erf ,vas 
free after\vards. 
Leprosy cOI1t!tituted another feature, of \vhich 
legislation, both civil and eccle
iastical, had to take 
aCC0l111t. The devoteòlless of .Father Dalllien has 
ShO\Yll the \vorId \vhat one soul full of divine love 
can do to lnitigate this terrible disease. Leper 
hOU
è
 and endO\Vlllents lllct the evil \vhen it \vas as 
COllllllon ill J
l1gland as cancer is IlO\V. It ,vas 
reckoned the privilege of king"ship to cure leprosy. 
li:d\vard the Confessor lovingly exercised this right; 
but \vith the X onllan láugs it sceU1S to have fallen 
into disuse. 
The Crusades produced the nlilitary orders of 
TClllplars, in lItH, and of I\:nights of St. (T ohu, also 
caned ITo:-)pitallen; and l
night
 of 
ralta.l X 0 
otht:'r
 obtaineò a ðtatn
 in ]
nglan(1. The 'Teluplars 
\Yt:'rp 
trictl
. a 1nilitary order, and ,,,hen once the 
I I\Ù.cl/f1l1".,'Ù
rJ}t. G (
\l'tikt.1 .. .Joll:!1JJlitl>rtll'dell "). 
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CruHades "
ere over, their 'York \vas gone. Their 
suppression does not belong to this period. The 
Telnple Church preseryes what lllust he ah,
ays a 
great InellHH'Y. The I\:nights of St. John still exist, 
though not ab they \vere originally created. To the 
nlilitary and chivalrous spirit they joined the corporal 
\vork of tending the sick. Their rule, \vhich ,,-at; ex- 
ceedingly austere, \YêtH dnt\yn up ill 1120. ....-\.s long 
as the Crusades lasted
 it \vas COIUnIOl} for Hooles to 
HHtke "èt YO,,' of crusade H. This often led to their 
pledging or selling their estates to the ulouasteries, 
in order to raise Bloney for the expedition. Their 
,,'iyes \vere frequently left under the ca.re of 11l01Htstic 
houses.! rThe Crusades, \vbich put one end before 
all Christians, tended to produce uuity of aÍ111 ill 
Christelldolll, and, ill this point of vie\v, \"ere suc- 
cessful. 
The suppres::Úo:'l C 
 local uses has been a very 
gradual process. :
ot so lllauy years ago, for in- 
stance, the l?rench clergy relinquished \vith regret 
aud pain their Rpecial breyiaries in fayonr of the one 
I
olllall rite. It \vas a sacrifice to the greater per- 
fection of unity. 
lec1iæ' al England had rather 
variety in unity. St. OSlllund, Bishop of SaJi
bnry 
(1078-1090), \vas the author of the fauions SU1'II1n 
CllSIOJ/l((1'Y, \yhich \vas largely adopted in England, 
and preyailed in Ireland. After f:)({J'lun the York, 
Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln IT ses ,,'ere the prin- 
cipal. The l\lass ",'as never at any tiu1e offered up 
1 Notes on English Chnrch History, 182. 
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except III the I.Jatin tongue. Thp eustolll of the 
" hidding prayer" ,vas uni, ersal in England. .L\t the 
parochial 
rass on HUllday
, the pricst turned to th(' 
people after the offertory, and ditected their intell- 
tion,; in the follo\\-ing \\-ord
: "l.
et U
 pra) God 

\hllighty. Heaven's high I\:ing, and St. )Iar
T and all 
God'
 
aints. that ,ve Juay God .Ahni&hty's ",ill ,,'ork, 
the \"hile that "'e in this transitory life continue; 
that they uphold and F;hield against all enenlies' 
ten1ptations, visible a nd invisible: Our }'ather, etc. 
" Let u
 pray for our 1 )upe in 1101ne, and for our 
king, and for the ...Ä..rch bishop. and for the aldennen ; 
and for all tho
e that to Us hold peace and friend- 
F;hip on the four sidl
s to\yards thi::-; holy place: and 
for all those that for us pray, \vithin the English 
natioll, or \yithout the Euglish nation: Our .Father. 
" Let us pray for our gossips (God-Illothers) and for 
onr G-od-fathers, and for our gild-fello\ys and gild- 
sisters, and all those people's prayer ,,"ho this holy 
place" ith ahns seek, \vith ligh t and \vith tithe; and 
for all those \VhOlll \ve ever their ahns receiying ""ere 
during their life and after life: Our Father, etc." 1 
The fourth petition ,,?as for the dead, \vhen par- 
ticular souls ,,'ere \vont to he recollunended to th(> 
charity of the faithful, just as they are to-day. 
T\vo Ï1nportant changes of discipline belong to thi
 
period. The practice of infant cOllullunion, usually 
given \yith the chalice, gradually disappeared after 


1 Father Bri(lgett, Hist01.!f of the }[ol!f E"chw.ist Ùl Great ]]r-itain, 
Yol. i i. p. 3G. 
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the t\velfth century, \vhen our present discipline of 
careful first Conllllunion canle into use. In the 
sallle "yay, COllllllunÍon under one kind \vas adopted, 
Hot all at once, 1101' at any given tilHe. By the end 
of the t\velfth century this \\'as the general rule. 
'fhe Church, \vho is the custodian of the Blessed 
Sacralllellt, is al
o free to determine the mode of its 
reception, for the essence of the IIoly E ucharÍst, as 
st. 'Tholuas pointed out, is in the consecration. l The 
chief reasons \vhich led to this change \vere the 
danger of desecration by effusion and the fear that 
if the F;acred Species \vel'e never receiyed apart by 
the faithful at large, l11en ulight cease to beIieye that 
each contained the \vhole) our Lord, God and 
Ian. 

-\.s a Blatter of fact, COllHllullion under aIle kind has 
been practised for the sick frolll the begillnillg. 
Pullen, the first Euglish cardinal, \\Titil1g in 1130, 
uses \yord<3 \vhich 
ho\v \vbat has ahvays beeu tbe 
Inind of the Church: .. A
 the )j-'lesh is not \"ithout 
the Blood, nor the Blood \yithout the l?lesb, \vbo- 
eyer receives either of thelll thereby receives the 
other also". 2 It \yas not till the Council of Constance, 
1-:114, that the formal decree prohibiting the chalice to 
the laity \yas issued. 3 

latthe\v Paris tells a story \vhich, be it fact or 


1 Chal'llon, H'l'stoire dps ;)ncrements. 
aillte Ellc1u(,ristie. 'l'heologiæ 
(Jursus f'omplet (t.." xx. 
67. 
:! Bridgett, History of the Holy Enchar.ist in Great Britain, ii.33. 
3 Chardon, xx. 267. 
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legentl, IJéautifnlly illustratè
 \vhat ,vas a, favourite 
}
llglish devotion at (lll tinles. 
"In the year lIGl," hè say::), .. Barthololue\,", a 
religious luan "'ell versed ill theological studies, ""as 
con
ecrated Bishop of Exeter. Intent on gaining 

oul
, Bishop 11artholollie"., accolupanied by his 
clerks, lliade a yisitatioll of his diocese. It chanced 
that ill a certain country to\,,"n his Ledroolll looked 
into the churchyard. .-\bout the Iniddle of the night 
he íl\\ oke to recite the night office, ana filldiug the 
light ""as e
tillguished that usually burnt before hÜn, 
he chid his chall1berlain for his negligence, and bade 
hÏ1u go quickly and fetch a light. \Yhile \yaiting for 
his return the bishop heard voices couling froln the 
churchyard as of a great u1ultitude of children, hunent- 
ing: '...llas! ,,,ho ,yill no\v pray for us and give uS 
ahus, or \vill celebrate 
Iasses for us '/ ' He ,vas 
greatly astonished and \yondered ,,-hat thi
 could 
signify. l\lean\vhile his clwJuberlain, not fiuding a 
light in the hall or kitchen, \vent out into the to,vn, 
but long sou
ht ill vain. ...\.t last he Sèt\V a light in a 
house quite at the extrenlÏty of the to""I1. lIe 
hastened hither and entering it found a corp
e, the 
pari
,}l priest, and lllany lJeople of either sex \vho 
\vere ,veeping and tearing their hair in their grief. 
But the chalnberlain tarried not; he lighted his lau- 
tern, and, hurrying back to the bishop, told hill1 ,,,,,hat 
had detained him and ho\v he had at last succeeded. 
They sang lnatins together, and \vhen day broke the 
bishop sent for the priest and SOllie of the to\Vl1S- 
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people, and inquired 
arefuIIy of theul \vho ,va,:; the 
llUlll lately deceased and \vhat sort of life he had led. 
rIhey,all iteclal'ed that he had been a just and God- 
fearing luau, the father of orphans, aud the consoler 
of the afflicted, and that he had duriug his life given 
all his property to the poor and to strangers. 
Further, he had at his O'YU expense lllaintailled a 
priest iu hiB honse, \v11o every day said prayers and 
offered :\Iass for the holy souls. \\
hen the bishop 
heald this, he at once undelstood that the voices 
proceeding frOIU the churchyard ,vere the voices of 
the 
ouls that be,vailed the death of hÌln, through 
\vho-.;e charity they had been consoled in their pains. 
Then the bishop SUllllllolled the priest \vho had been 
u
ed to celebrate :\lasses for the dead, and gaye hÍlll 
a portion in the parish church, enjoining on hinl to 
continue the sallie ,york of lllercy for the rest of his 
life." 1 
ffhe year 1154 ,vas relliarkable for lllore than. the 
death of t118 last X orllian king. Kicho1as Break- 
speare, the only Eughshnlan \vho has ever been 
Pope, ascended the Chair of St. Peter under the 
HaHle of Adrian 1\1'., a self-Iuade nlan if ever there 
,vas OIle. His illegitiInatc birth necessitated a 
special dispensation first for the priesthood and after- 
\vards for the highest pl'iesthood on earth. The 
father of Nicholas Breakspeare ,vas a cleric, not 
nc('c8:3(l1'ily a priest, in the lleighbourhood of Bath. 2 


1 Historia .L1Iil101.
 312. 
2 KirchenleJ;icon (Artikel "Hadrian IV."). 
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X either father Hor lllother had any IneallS of their 
o".u, and Xicholas \vas consigned to the charity of 
the great .A.bbey of St. Alban's. In its cloisters his 
father returned to the narro\v way and did penance. 
" 11ere," the recol'ding lllonk "\vrites, "the father of 
Adrian IV. became a 1110nk aud ended his days in 
edifying holiness." 1 


1 An nales Sti. A lúaui, ii. 1'. 301. 
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A ('lìl.jTURK.L\)lPF (1154-1170;. 


THE young king, ",.ho succeeded Htephen on the 
throne at the age of twenty, ,vas the first Planta- 
genet, the hearer of a proud nanle, but the founder 
of a dynasty ,vhich was hostile to the Church. As 
grandson of Henry 1., and son of the Elnpress 
l\latilda, Henry II. looked upon the K onnan tra- 
ditions or consllctlldine
, to call theln by. their technical 
naUle, as part of his inheritance. Lord of Aquitaine, 
in virtue of his lnarriage ,,'ith Eleanor, ,,-ho had 
ceased to he Queen of France because her scandalous 
life had induced l{ing Louis to avail hÏ1nself of a 
real Ì1npedinlent as to consanguinity to get his Inar- 
riage ,vith her annulled, Henry was in fact I\:ing of 
SOlne of the fairest French provinces, nlore po"
erful 
therefore than any of his predecessors. "
 orldly 
greatness allied to strong passions made bin1 
naturally inclined to the original sin of sovereigns, 
donlinion over the spiritual po\ver. This ,vas ex- 
emplified in a hand-to-hand struggle, which lends 
itself to investigation and recognition far better than 
a cro,vded hattle-field. 
Tbeohald ""as Archbishop of Cauterbury at the 
(178) 
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time of flenry'
 accession. He sa,v at once the ten- 
dencies of the young J<:ing, \"hich everything in 
Henry's position ,vent to foster, and he trembled at 
the thought of the chancellorship. He singled out 
the young .Archdeacon of Canterbury, \vho ,vas ill 
deacon's orders, as the n1a11 of the situation. 
Tholnas 13ecket ,vas born in London, on Decenlber 

 1. 1118, aud "
as the son of Gilbert, a London Ine1'- 
chant, and :\Iatilda, his ,vife, who ,vere both of 
X onllan extraction. FroIl) the first the lllystery of a 
. great predestination hung over Thomas: before be- 
cOIning archbishop and saint, he ,vas of the Inaterial 
out of \"hich saints are lllade-inagnificellt in his 
thoughts and dealings, pure and chaste in the lllidst 
of a splendid court and position. It ,,,ill be re- 
Inelubercò ho'v ....\.rchhishop Theobald had insisted 
on attendiug the Council of J1heÜlls in 1148, in spite 
of J{ing Dtephell and his cO'f!-snctudín('ç. Thonlfis 
13ecket had accolllpanied hÜn on that occasion; for, 
since 1143, he had been a valued Inenlber of the 
archiepiscopal court, and ,vas receiving the sort of 
training anlongst nlen of high station ,,,hich par- 
ticularly fittec1 bÏIu for his subsequent career. Very 
early in life he lost his nlother, and placed himself 
uncler the spiritual care of Robert of :\Iel'Ìoll, a Canon 
l{egular. Stephen's holding of tbe CrO\Vll \vas a life 
tenure, on the understanding that it should pa
b at 
his death to flenry Plalltagenet. He" as constantly 
aÏ1nillg at the coronation of his son Eustaëe; but 
finally circlUllvented by the .. subtle prudence and 
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cleyel'uess of one Thon1a
, a cleric of London, "\\"Those 
father ,vas called Gilbert, and ll10ther l\Iatilda ".1 
rrhis stroke of successful policy naturally attached 
Tholllas to the persall of the young I\:ing, and a ff'\\? 
lllonths after hib accession lIenry proclaÏ1ned hi
 
friend chancellor of the reahn. The choice was sug- 
gested by Archbishop Theobald and IIenry of Blois, 
Bishop of "\ Vinchester, ,vho, one of the royal falnily 
as brother to I{ing Stephen, had not lost his spiritual 
perceptions in his natiye atlTIosphere. In 1155, then, 
in his thirty-seventh year, Tholl1aS becan1e the second 
personage of the kingdoll1 in ciyil po\ver. He \VëtS, 
as the chronicle says, "a cleric," and destined by his 
deacon's orders for the I\'iesthood. Although Tholnas 
had al \vays h
td the finer instincts of a noble nature, 
it \yas through a cOllscientiouH discharge of his duty 
as chancellor that he arrived at holiness. In the 
troubled times of I\:ing Stephen, foreign adventurers 
had gained a footing in the land. Tholl1aS speedily 
expelled then1 froDI the country, and destroyed many 
strong castles ,vhich had harboured evil-doers. He 
applied a rellledy also to the great grievance in the 
Church of long vacancies hy nominating at once to 
sees. He had a natural love of lnagnificence, and 
an1ply satisfied it by keeping up a splendid housf'- 
hold and retinue, and by exercising hospitality on a 
royal scale. l\Ien had good reason to say: "\Vhat 
i
 the l\:ing of England if his chancellor is so great 
a 111an?" \\T orldliness ,,-as far frolll Thomas's lllind, 
] Lzfe of St. Thomas of Canterbll'J'Y, by Father l\Ion"is, p. 23. 
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ho\yeyer proll1ÏlleJ1 t it u1Ïght have seelned in his sur- 
roundings. TIe \vas the horn protector of the op- 
presserl; and, in his lle\V capacity, neyer turned a 
deaf ear upon the ,veak who laboured under injustice. 
Generosity to\vards the pOOl' \vas a lnarked feature 
in his character. Before arriving at \vashing their 
feet, he fed then1 at his table after his habitual guests 
had departed. The gernl of charity \vas there: a 
fitting opportunity nlade it burst forth into the 
flo\yer of hel'oislu. The question of "second sub- 
sidies" had \\-eighed heavily on Theobald's 111Ìnd. 
They \vere an illegal tax upon the clergy for the 
prosecution of the \val' and one of the Plantagellet 
." CUSt0111S ". This ,,'as a lueaSUl'e \vhich, accordiug 
to John of Salisbury, the chancellor allo\verl to pass 
\vithout sanctioning. Certain doings of 11enry'8 he 
suffered ill silence, kno\\-ing full ,,-ell ho\v III ueh 01' 
ho\v little opposition the first Plantagenet ,,-auld 
tolerate. 11enry could not bear the slightest control 
in \vords, hut deeds and tact \\-ent a long ,,-ay \vith 
the fiery !Sovereign. Licentious and inulloral in his 
private life, he could still adnlire the light of chastity 
in others. lIe had a great esteeu1 for St. Gilbert of 
SeInpringhaul, and for St. Hugh of Lincoln, and 
\vauld even take personal jokcQ froIn the fearless 
bishop. It has been said that St. Hugh \yould have 
dealt ,,,ith hÏIn more successfully than St. fJ.'hoIuas, 
hut Hugh ,vas never put into the position of ThOllHtS 
\vheu, froln an old friend, he becallle priuutte, and 
had a still greater Priend than the J{ing of England 
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to conciliate. It 111ay be that it ,vould have been 
easier for a total stranger, ,vholll IIenry respected, 
to have fought the battle of the COllstitutions of 
Clarendon. IIenry vie\ved all opposition as a 
personal lnatter and as a breach of friendship on 
Tholllas's part, \vhereas there is just a shado\\" of a 
chance that he nlight have ShO\V11 fairer dealing 
to\yards a churclunan pure and sÏ1nple. Frolll his 
antecedent career IIugh could .Hever have been in 
this relationship. Koone nlore than Henry needed 
a true friend, \vho \vould save. hÌ1u froln the con- 
sequences of his O\Vll unbridled passion. 
In llonlinating his chancellor to be archbishop the 
king lllight naturally have supposed that he \vas 
furthering his 0"'11 designs \vith regard to the Church. 
He ,,-anted an auxiliary at the head of the hierarchy 
to L'arry out his behests and itckllo\vledge hÏ1n as 
lna
ter. In after days Tholnas. brought for\vard the 
luanner of hit; election as uncanonical, but all the 
required fornls were cOlnplied '
rith, that is to say,. 
the 111011ks of Christchurch, Canterbury, elected hÌ1n 
by yote, the royal cho
ce having been first notified 
to thelll. Tholllas never deceived hÏ1nself for one 
11l01nent as to all that it involved. His "Tords ,,'ere 
prophetic: "I anI sure I should have to choose 
bet\yeen his favour ànd that of .A..hllighty God, if I 
IHyself were to be appointed ".1 
Cardinal \V olsey's dying \yords 111ight be reversed 
in St. Tholnas's case if constancy in friendship ,vere 
1 Life, Fr. )lOl'l'i:;, 1'. 3D. 
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the Innrk of king
. The chancellor theu \vas COll- 

ecratec1 in Canterbury Cathedral on the Octave of 
Pentecost, June 3, I1G
. Thomas thus connected 
his epi
copal career with the lllystery of the Holy 
Trinity to which he had a special devotion. It was 
he \vho introduced the feast into England and finally 
settled that it should be kept on the Octave of 
Pentecost. The consecrating prelate ,vas that 
sallIe IIenry of Blois who had been instrunlental 
in procuring his chancellorship. He, too, read 
sonle of the future. Imnlediately after the con- 
secration, he addressed these words to Tholnas: 
"Deare
t brother, I give you now the choice of 
t\VO things: beyond a doubt you must lose the 
favour of the earthly or of the heavenly king ".1 
lIenry of Blois lived to see the head \vhich he had 
anointed receive the crown of ruartyrdolll. 
rfbe Chancellor, \vho had kept his purity un- 
tarnished. in a s}?lendid and most licentious court, 
now put on the lllortification of Jesus after the 
fashion of the saints. As Archbishop of Canterbury 
he Lecalne ip
o facto superior of the Christchurch 
tllonks; his own life \vas henceforth that of a re- 
ligious. He had chosen the "heavenly I
iug," 
,vhilst saying in his lnuuility, de pasto1'C a1:iutn.l Jactus 
.-;lun l)({:;:,ftu' o
,Ùun. The service the earthly sovereign 
expected frolH him ,vas that not ouly of a jitlelis but 
of a lw JJ 10. The strife began on the very day \vhen 
Henry discovered the llliud of the Archbishop, and 
1 )Iurri:5, p. 71. 
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bis intention to defend the liberties of the Church. 
In order to ensure his freedolll of action, Thomas re- 
signed the office of Chancellor and the Great Seal as 
soon as he ,vas seated on his archiepiscopal throne. 
The king ,vas 11luch displeased, and retorted by 
urging hiIn to give up the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury. This office, ho,vever, rrhomas kept for a 
,vhile in his own hands for special reasons. He pro- 
ceeded next to reclaÏ1n all the estates of his see 
,vhich had been alienated for one cause or another. 
The laYlnen, ,vho happened to be in possession, 
were thus roused to anger. They whispered their 
cOlnplaint into the king's ear. Thonlas 'vas still his 
friend, and, as such, cOlnlllanded their moderation. 
The close of the year 1162 brought ,vith it the end 
of Henry's favour. The last scene ,vas enacted on 
his return fronl France, when he displayed his old 
fondness and joy in the society of Tholllas. 
The nall1e of Gilbert Foliot is associated ,yith 
111any of the .A.rchbishop's troubles. Probably be 
had never forgiven the supposed slight inflicted on 
hinlself by St. Thomas's election to the see of Canter- 
bury. At the time, his wa s the only dissentient 
voice. In 1163 he ,vas translated froln Hereford to 
London by the united desire of Pope, king, and 
Inetropolitan. The Archbishop pron1Ïsed hÏ111self 
great help and support froln the nearness of Gilbert, 
who had a reputation for great holiness and austerity. 
From the first he ,vas set up by the king as a foil, 
and in the hour of trial he deserted St. Tholnas and 
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electcd the royal CtUllp. There \vas a flft\V sOIlle,vhere 
in his spiritual life, which did not, it seeIns, rest 
upon the rock of hlunility. Gilbert Foliot, then, \vas 
an ally of the king in the struggle, \vhich \vas near 
at hand, and had begun ill fact from the day of St. 
rrl1omas's consecration. rIhe independent action of 
the Archbishop usually concerned his right of 1l0nlÌ- 
nation or the privileges of his church. In yirtue of 
his office he conferred the church of Eyne
ford upon 
a cleric nallied Laurence. ,'Tillialll of Eynesford, 
the lord of the lnanor, expelled Laurence's people, 
for \\yhich he \vas excol1llnunicated by St. Tholllas. 
The king iUHnediately \"Tote to the .L\rchbishop bid- 
ding hilll absolve \"ý"rillialll. The answer \VRS that it 
\vas not for the king to decide \vho should be ab- 
solyed, any lllore than \vho should be eXCOllllllUlli- 
cated. The king \vas very angry and said: "X O\V, 
he no longer has Iny favour ".1 ...\nother question in 
point \vas the election of Clarelnbald as abbot of St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury. Clarenlbald had stipulated 
that his election should take place not in the 
cathedral, but in his abbey church, \vithout the custo- 
Inary profession of canonical obedience to the sep. St. 
ThonlaQ ,vould not agree, and the lllatter \vas taken 
to ROIne, Henry appearing to favour the abbot-elect. 
In other causes the A.rchbishop plainly qho\ved 
the gain to the t;tate frolll an independent chnrch- 
Ulan. He, aud he alone, protested against a taÀ of 
t\VO shillings ou every hidp of land to be paid to the 
1 
r ()lTi
, p. :3. 
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heriffs on condition that they should defend the 
contributors froIll the exactions of their subordinates. 
The king delnanded that it should be paid into the 
royal treasury. K 011e, excepting the .Archbishop, 
yelltured to obserye that the tax \vas a voluntary 
offering, \vhich the sheriffs should receive as long as 
tbey did their duty, and not other\vise. Again, the 
.A..rchbishop had to defenc1 the rights of priests to be 
judged in ecclesiastical courts, in the fe\\' unfortunate 
instances in \vbich SOlne of their nUlnber rendered 
thelllsel yes guilty of crÏIlle. 

Iean\\ hile the Council of "
 estIninster, the vesti- 
bule of Clarendon, \vas called at the close of 1163. 
It \vas SUlnUloned by the king, ostensibly to declare 
the prÏIllatial rights of Canterbury over York; in 
reality to lay c1o\vn the royal la\v on the points at 
i
sue bet\veen the king ànd Tholllas. Having de- 
clared that his thoughts were "thoughts of peace," 
IIenry SUlllllloned the ....\.rchbishop to deliver up 
clerics, taken in crÍ1ne, to the secular arID \vithout 
the interyention of the Church. The Archbisbop 
consulted his suffragans, but their attitude soon con- 
vinced hÏIn that he \vould ha, ye to stand alone against 
the royal c1elnancl It \vas a question of the liberty 
of the Church, he said: then, "let the liberty of the 
Church pel'ish," ans\yered these \veak adviser
. The 
firlllness of St. Tholllas \von the point; but the king 
proceeded to something further, and required a pro- 
Hllse that they \vould obserye his royal custOlllS. 
This the .A.rchbishop granted, ".ith the clause 
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"Së.Lyiug their order," which of course annulled any 
bad efIects of CUJlsllctud inc..,. Three bishops ,vent 
. 
oyer forlllally to the kiug's party-Ililary uf Chi- 
chester, l{oger of York, and Gilbert Foliot of 
Londoll. 
The feelinO's and convictions of St. Tholnas ,vere 
b 
,vorked upon by undue persuasion. He ,vas induced 
to believe that the royal custOlllS, as presented by 
J Ienry, contained nothing prejudicial to the Church, 
and gave his \vord to observe thelll "in good faith,'
 
and "in the \vord of truth". This cOl1cession has 
often been construed into an acceptauce of the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. X 0 such acceptance ,vas 
eyer given, either in \vord or in '\Titing; and the 
u1Ï::;take of St. Tholnas, however bitterly regretted 
by him, \vas the fault of a generous luan, \vho al- 
lo,yed hÌInself to be surprised into it. Sordid natures 
do not lnake these luistakes. His rejection of 
Clarendon is the Lest proof of it. Frolll first to 
last the articles \vere an alllplification of the Con- 
queror,s conðlldudinc!i, and little else. They \vere 
sixteen in llulllber. They adjudged crill1Ìllal ecclesi- 
astical causes to secular tribunals, sent ecclesiastical 
appeals to the king's court in last resort, discussed 
the ordination of yilleins, put the reyenues of vacant 
sees aud benefices at the king's dispo
al, gave hÜn 
the right of election to churches,! cut off England 
froIn the rest of Christendolll; in shûrt, intruded the 
I{ing of England into the Pope's place. "By the 
1 Rtubù:" UOllstitntiollal H'i.4n1"Y. i. 40-1. 
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Lord Ahnighty, during n1Y lifetÏ1ne, seal of Illine shall 
never touch theIn," ,vas the ...\.rchbishop's conlmentary 
on these constitutions. X evertheless, in contrition 
for the pron1Íse he had given to observe the royal 
custOlllS, he \vrote to the Pope for absolution, and 
abstained during about forty days froln saying l\lass. 
It is a curious fact that, although St. Tholllas had 
the sYlllpathies of Henry of ,,-rinchester and of others 
in a lesser degree anlongst the hierarchy, no one of 
theIll advised 01' supported hÜn in t hiR lllatter. On 
the other hand, his hUlnbler friends spoke their lllilld 
on the subject of the concession he had Blade. IIis 
cross-bearer, Alexander Lle\yellen, ventured to re- 
proach hÏ1n with "betraying his conscience," ana 
the Archbishop meekly took the correction.! 
The Council of Clarendon had been called early in 
1IG.!. ...\.s he had failed to iInpose its CUStOlllS on 
the ...\.rchbishop, Henry next tried to CirCUl11Vent the 
Pope, by seeking to have the office of legate, that is 
of [('gains T/;atltS, conferred on the Archbishop of 
York. His envoys described the life of St. ThonuLs 
as precarious, if he continued to irritate the !\:illg ; 
and on this understanding .....\Jexander consented to 
their petition. This step, on the Pope's part, ,vas 
rendered nugatory by the condition he attached to 
it, that his letters should not be delivered ,vithout 
the .A.rchbishop's kno\vledge and perlllission. Aný 
cOlllpact is weakened, \v hen only one of the parties 
concerned is acting in good faith. 
1 Life, p. 13H. 
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The Archbi
hop sought out the king at \Y.oodstock. 
hut he \"as forced to retreat \vithout a hearing, and 
it \"as thell in the anguish of his soul that he first 
attelllpted flight. He \va
 ho\veyer driven back to 
England by contrary \yilld
, there to endure the 
ignolllillY of the Coullcil of X orthalllpton. It \"as 
called in October, l1öJ, under the royal presidency. 
rrhe ...\rchbishop received his SUl1ll110nS to attend not 
in the custolnary way, but through the sheriff of 
l\:ent. Proceedillgs \"ere opened by the case of 
appeal frolll John l\IarescaJ against the Archbishop, 
,vho \vas accused of high treason because he had 
refused to ans\ver ill person 
Iarescal's clain1 on 
SOBle land belonging to the see. It \vas only a pre- 
text. Demand followed dell1and, and each was of a 
per:sonal nature. It seelned as if the council baa 
been called for the sole purpose of judging St. 
Tholnas, and of sho\ving him to \vhat lengths the 
hierarchy \vould go against hÌIu. He was required 
to account for different SUlns of Illone}' \vhich he had 
received during his chancellorship fron1 vacant sees 
and abbeys. The king delllanded sureties \vhilst 
the bishops advised SUblllission. 11enry of \Vin- 
chester suggested a large offering in lnoney to the 
king. .A.t this period of his career he seeins to have 
belonged to the class described by Dr. Stubbs as the 
"professional ecclesiastic". He \vas neither al- 
together the \yorld's, nor altogether God's. Tl
e 
telllporisillg bishops '''ere headed by Gilbert Foliot, 
whose 011e thought and ainl \va
 to please the king. 
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On the last day of this asselubly, lnisnalued a council, 
Thon1as callie in bearing bis o\vn episcopal cross, 
upon \vhich the _LÌ.rchdeacon of Lisieux remarked to 
Gilbert: "Ho\v is it, lny lord Bishop of London, that 
you suffer hÜn to carry the cross hÜnself?" ":\Iy 
good luan," \n:ts Gilbel't's reply, "he ,vas ahvays a 
fool and ahvays \vill be." 1 .A fool indeed in the eyes 
of the ,vorld is he \vho lays dO\Vll his life for the life 
of the Church. 
rrhe .Archbishop's sentence at K orthalnpton 'vas 
conuuÏtted to the barons, since the COlluuonest feel- 
ing of propriety forbade the bishops froln judging 
their l\Ietropolitan. The Earls of Leicester and 
Corn,vall found hin1 sitting in the solitary hall \Ylth 
the faithful IIerbert of Boshanl, but before they 
could deliver the king's lnessage Tholllas protested 
against it. ...\ secular tribunal \vas incon1petent to 
judge an ecclesiastical cause, and this was just one 
of the condelnned Clarendon constitutions. Only one 
tribunal could judge an Archbishop of Canterbury in 
last resort, hence Tholnas's final \vords to the Earl of 
Leicester: "SOIl and earl, yet listen. By as fDuch 
as the soul is l110re \vorth
 than the body, by so 
n1uch are you bound to obey God and IDe, l'ather 
than your earthly king. Neither law nor reason 
perll1Ït children to judge and cOnden111 their father. 
'\
herefore I decline the judgn1ent of the king and 
yours, or that of anyone else; for, under God, I \vill 
be judged by the Pope alone, to \VhOID before you all 
I )rorri
, p 16R. 
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I here appeal, placing th(' church of Canterbury, nl)" 
oràer, and I11Y dignity, ",-ith an thereto belonging, 
under God's and his protection. ...\nd you, nlY 
hrethren and fello,v-hishops, ,vho have served nlan 
rather than God, J sunllnon to the presence of the 
PoVe; and so, guarded by the authority of the 
Catholic Church aHd of the IIoly See, I go hence." 1 
SOlne called hin1 perjured and traitor, and he 
 
ans,vered that \vere it not for his sacred orders he 
,vould hn,ye defended hÏ1nself ,,'ith anns. Others 
insulted hÌ1n, but outside he found the better Inind 
of England, a cro\vd of poor, ,,,ho fell UpOll their 
knees as he passed, asking for his blessing. JLS he 
,vent forth fro In the counciI-ch
ull bel', so soon after- 
,vards did he leave England: alone and pursued hy 
the anger of a king, ,vhich is death. It ,vas not that 
he feared anything that IIenry could do to hÏInseJf 
personally. lIe had the interests of the Church and 
of his Hock at heart, and probably, too, he ,vished to 
save the king frol11 tbe terrible consequences of his 
o,vn "'Tath. 
It ,vas the privilege of the Gilbertines to sho,v hilll 
ho
pitality at Hâverolot and Chicksand on his ,yay 
to 1\:ent, and of their founder to be taken before the 
king's justiciars for ab ttin!! a traitor, that is, for help- 
ing the Archbishop \vith nloney in his need. 
']'here ,,-as a contrast bet,veen the train of the 
hrilliant chancellor, ,vhich caused Inen to say: "If 
thl' Chanct.llor of England be so splendid, ,vhat ùf 
I )Iorris, I'. liD. 
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the king?" and the tried friends, six in lluluher, \\'110 
follo\yed the 
'\.rchbishop into exile. The faithful 
IIerbert of Boshalll \vas one of the nUlllber. On the 
sanle day the king's party, COlllposed of bishops and 
others, elllbarked at band\vich. Their destination 
\vas 8ens, \yhere Pope .A.lexander III. then ,vas. 
The Archbi
hop found a true friend in I\:ing Louis 
of France, \vho on reading the phrase Thomas, the 
late .rl1'chbishop of G{l/dC/'bury, relnarked: "Truly I am 
as luuch a king as the I\:ing of England; yet I could 
not depose the very least of the clerics of my 
killgdonl ".1 
Pope _\.1exander was proof against Henry's envoys, 
and \yould not agree to send legates to England to 
arbitrate between the king and the ArchbishoPr 
neither \yould he accept the resignation of his see, 
\vhich Tholllas strove to nlake. The king's choice, 
so the .A..rchbishop said, had unduly influenced his 
election, but the Pope and a nlajority of cardinals 
rightly considered that his cause was absolutely 
bOllnd up ,vith the cause of the Church. 
After spending three weeks at the papal court, 
Tholllas retired to Pontigny, a Cistercian abbey, 
\vhere in prayer, silence, and spiritual exercises he 
,vas to pass t\yO years of his exile. The anger of 
Henry pursued hÜ1l beyond the seas. Not only were 
his reyenues confiscated, but all his relations, his 
household, and even the near relations of his 
follo\vers were banished, and' ordered by a 
efinelnent 
1 )10rI'i
, p. 202. 
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of cruelty to go to Pontigny that the .Archbishop · 
Iuight \vitness their misery. Four hundred persons 
\vere thus cast forth \vanderers froln their haInes, for I 
the decree had no mercy either on age or sex. In 
11ßü Thon1as left his Cistercian solitude and chose 
the royal abbey of St. Columba, near Sens, at the 
friendly solicitation of l{ing Louis. There be 
reillained till he returned to England for his cro,vn. 
IIellry's departure for France took place soon after 
the Council of N orthan1pton, and he ",vas chiefly 
there until 1170, engaged on the conquest of Brit- 
tany, and trying not "to counteract the intrigues of 
Becket," 1 but to \vin over King Louis to his o\vn 
cause. In this he never succeeded, for Louis too 
justly reprobated his act of tyranny in deposing the 
first churchnlan of his kingdolll, and in allo\ving a 
lay sentence of high treason to be passed upon hiIn. 
"IIenry never again subinitted to the advice of a 
friend," 2 if indeed he ever bad submitted, and when 
at labt he recalled the Archbishop, he did so because 
both policy and expediency absolutely required it. 
Ho,,
ever little he cared in reality for the Church, he 
could not afford to have his kingdom laid under an 
interdict. The coronation of the young king, his 
son, at "\Vhitsuntide, 1170, by the Archbishop of 
York, to the prejudice of Canterbury's rights, and 
the exclusion of his wife, a French princess, froin 


1 
tnbb
, Constitutional History, \"'. i. p. -1GK 
:.! Ibid. 
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the cerelllollY, \vere slights \vhich neither the Pope 
nor the I\:ing of France could oyerlook. 
In the preceding spring Thonlas had excollununi- 
cated Gilbert, Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, and other nobles and clerics ,vho had 
taken part against the libertieR of the Church, or 
held Church lands, and no-\v he threatened the king- 
dOll1 ,vith i:tll interdict. It ,va
 time, therefore, for 
the I\:illg to COlne to terms. :x 0 sovereign \villingly 
encouutered those spiritual \veapons, \vbich placed 
countries and persons beyond the law of the Church. 
Henry \vithdre,v all his restrictions, pron1ised to re- 
store Church lands, and no longer to insist on thp 
oath of fidelity to his custonH;. The kiss of peacp 
alone he refused to give. The royal Louis, ,vho 
augured ill of the on1Íssioll, could not prevail on 
ThoIllas to delay his return to England until he had 
recei yed this personal pledge froIll his luas tel' . 
1\Ieall\vbile, the Archbishop's combat had borne 
spiritual fruit in the English hierarchy. .L\..t the 
king's instigation they \vere SUllllllolled to London, 
and required to give their episcopal ,yord that they 
would obey the king rather than the Pope in lnatters ( 
spiritual. They one and all refused; and IIenry of 
"\Vinchester at their head declared that he ,vas re- 
solyed to obey the Apostolic decrees at any cost.! 
The change ,vas due to the confessorship of one Illan, 
\vho returned in Deceulber, 1170, to crO\Vl1 it by a 
lllartyr's death. 


1 
Ioni
, p. :341. 
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Louis of France ,vas right. There ,vas no kiss of 
peace in Henry's attitude. The Archbishop landed 
at Sand,vich on DeceInber 1, 1170. He was Inet by 
hostility frolu the retainers of the three exconnnuni- 
cated bishops, as the Archbishop of York had been 
added to the nUlnber in consequence of his part 
in the young king's coronation. The absolutions 
conferred on the Bishops of London and balisbury 
had been revoked by the Pope's order, and left to 
the discretion of the Archbishop. As Gilbert Foliot 
,vas the king's confessor, his excomIllunicatioll 
touched Henry very nearly. The delight of the 
faithful people of England was unbounded ,vheu 
they saw the .A..rchbishop disen1bark, and Il1i:Lny knelt 
for his blessing. It ,vas a pure joy for Canterbury, 
wido,ved during the lifetÏ1ne of its pastor; but for 
the 
\.rchbishop there ,vas no pledge of peace, no ful- 
filment of proIllises, and the outlook carried convic- 
tion to his nlÎlld that the ,vords he had heard froIll 
.our Lord in a vision, "l\ly Church shall be glorified 
in thy blood, and thou shalt be glorified in ::.\le," ,vere 
IllOst surely to be accolllplished. 
Henry's speech -" "7ho ",'ill rid me of that 
troublesolne .A.rchbishop?" -has COllle down to pos- 
terity. If the ,vords are not literal, the purport is. 
The three bishops, ,vho ,vould not listen to the terlns 
St. Thomas offered theIll, and 'v ere consequently 
under the ban of excoIlllllunication, pr<?ceeded to a 
place near Bayeux, ill X orlllandy, ,vhere the king 
the11 ,vas. They told hÏ1u their story ,vith their · 
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o,,,n conllllents. At last, "SOllle one," ",-hose nalne 
is not recorded, said to Henry: "l\Iy lord, as long as 
Thomas lives, you ,vill not have good days, nor 
peaceful kingdon1, nor quiet titnes"; 1 to ,vhich the 
bishops added that if the king did not put a stop to 
the .A.rchbishop's presuluption it ,vould gro'" n1uch 
'\vorse. Then Henry fell into one of the fits of rage 
for ,vhich he ,vas faluous, and repeêtted: "'Vhat 
slothful ,vretches I have brought up in IllY kingdolll
 
,vho have no lllore loyalty to their king than to 
suffer him to be so disgraceflùly mocked by this lo,v- 
horn cleric ".2 Henry had ,villingly forfeited the one 
true friend ,vho 111ight have sayed hÍ1n froI11 hÏ1nself. 
Four knights heard the words, and took an oath to 
please their earthly nlaster even at the risk of their 
O'Vll souls. They ,vere Reginald Fitz- U rse, 'Villiam 
de Tracy, Hugh de l\Ioreville, and Richard Brito or 
de Breton. 
It ,vas five o'clock on the afternoon of Deceluber 
29, ,vhen they entered Canterbury Cathedral, and 
found the .A.rchbishop at his post. "The titne for 
flight ,vas over," he said, and he ,vould not avail 
hÌ1nself of the hiding-places at hand about the 
ch urch. 
" "There is the traitor?" shouted one of the armed 
band, for the knights brought soldiers in their train. 
The question ,vas repeated. ""
here is the Arch- 
hishop ?" and this tÍlne Tholllas ans,vered :- 
"Here I am; no" traitor, but the ..A.rchbishop".. 
I l\1orris, p. 393. :! Ibid. 
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r.rhe lllurtlerers approached. To one of thelll, 
Fitz- U 1'se, the Judas of the band, Thomas spoke: 
" l{egillald, Reginald, I have done you many favours: 
do you C01l1e against l11e in arms'I" They tried to 
take hin1 out of the cathedral, but he resisted, say- 
ing: "Do '\vith IDe here ,vhat you will ". 
"Tillialll de Tracy aimed the first blow, ,vhich fell, 
as did all three murderous strokes, upon his head. 
The _uch bishop, seeing it coming, made his own 
cOllllnendation: "I cOllunend lHyself to God, to holy 

lary, to blessed Denys, aud St. Elphege ". 
Even after the third blo'\v, ,vhich prostrated hÏ111 
before the altar of St. Benedict, he '\vas heard to say 
faintly: "For the 
 a1l1e of Jesus, and the defence of 
the Church, I an1 ready to die". De Breton's s,vord 
had struck hin1 ,vith so luuch force as to separate 
the Cl'o,vn of the head fro1l1 the skull. 
As he lay there, bruised, lllangled, and lifeless, be- 
fore the altar, the sub-deacon, Hugh of Horsea, 
" placed his foot on the lllartyr's neck, and ,vith the 
point of his s,vord drew the brains froIll the ,vound, 
and scattered then1 on the pavenlent".l ..:\.11 ,vas 
con su llllll a ted. 
"Then the knights and arlLled 111e11 storll1ed out uf 
the church, people frolll the town flocked in. At 
last tbe church ,vas cleared, and the doors closed. 
Then the n10nks '\vith the servants and ll1any of the 
to,,-uspeople surrounded the holy body, ,,-hich they 
laid 011 a bier before the high altar. They one and 
1 )IOlTi
, p. -! 19. 
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all signed theu1selves ,vith the n1artyr's blood, ,vhich 
,vas still running frolll the \voullcl lIe bore upon 
hiln the tokens of his self-inflicted 1nartyrdom, the 
hair-shirt kno"'"1.1 only to his confessor, I{o bert of 
1\lerton, "yho pointed it out to the astonished Inonks. 
They kept ,vatch all through the night, and then, as 
the martyred body ,vas threatened ,vith indignity, 
they deposited it in tbe crypt or Lady chapel, ,vhich 
reillailleil securely closed till the follo,ving Easter. 1 
The faIlle of llliracies illun1Ìned the obscurity 
,vhich n1Ïght, through the undying hatred of l11en, 
haye settled oyer St. Tholnas's resting - place. 
'V onders became so nun1erous that it ,vas neces- 
sary to throw open the crypt to the public mani- 
festations of devotion, and this at a tÜne when the 
cathedral ,vas under the ban of desecration. 
Iass 
\vas not said in it for a year after the ll1urder. The 
shrine \vas a source of health and grace to the land 
far and \vide, ana not to England only, for pilgrims 
crossed the sea in order to sho,v their love for the 
111 art yr. The body of St. Thol11as relnailled in the 
crypt until its sole11111 translation in 1220, during 
the pontificate of Cardinal Stephen Langton. The 1 
,yords wrung fronl his enenlies, ,vhen trying to sup- 
press the fame of his holiness and Iniracles, '\vere 
true through Catholic tÌ1nes: "All England is gone 
after him". 2 He ,vas canollised by Pope Alexander 
III., in 1173, rather l110re than t\VO years after his 
death. 3 


1 )Iorris, p. 425. 


7l Ibid., p. .J5
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PLAXTAGEXETS AXD BISHOPS (1170-1224). 


IN presence of the events which immediately followed 
St. Thomas's 1l1artyrdoln, the questions naturally 
arise: "'Vas not his blood shed in vain? Did his 
death produce one of the results for "\vhich he lived 
and fought? "T as I(ing Henry even contrite for the 
terrible crinle cOlnnlitted by his knights?" St. 
Tholllað's blood fell on a hard and ungrateful soil, yet 
a n1art}T'S blood is never shed in vain. Flo,ver and \ 
fruit caUle in due season in obedience to that divine 
la\v "\yhich has Ünmutably attached victory to the 
Cross. 
The killg's contrition must be measured by his 
deeds. \'Theli he heard of the crirne, be exclaimed: 
" 0 that it should have happened! 0 that it should 
have happened!" 1 He had not, he said, felt so 
keenly the loss of his parents. Ho"\vever that lllay 
be, he had outraged the feelings ()f Christendom, and 
,vas bound by every sense of propriety to make public 
satisfaction. The peliance he accomplished at the 
bidding of the papal legates ,vas really edifying, but 
beyond it there is no trace of abiding SOI'1'O\\9 in his 
1 :\IOlTi
, V. 427. 
(199) 
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subsequent conduct. It is shocking to relate that 
",vi thin the first t,vo years of the murder, the 
lllurderers were living at court on fall1Ïliar ternlS 
,vith the king ".1 He ,vas absolved in 117
, and in 
July of the same year ,vent to Canterbury in order 
to do penance on the very spot \vhere others had so 
grievously sinned at his instigation. At Harbledo
vn 
he dislllounted, and ,valked the rest of thp road to 
the l11artyr's shrine. Frolll St. Dunstan's church 
outside the city he \vent barefoot, leaving the traces 
of his bleeding feet as he \valked. He spent SOlne 
tÏ1ne at the tomb in great devotion and l1luch ,veep- 
ing, \vhilst Bishop Gilbert Foliot told those present 
of the king's contrition for the horrible deed ,vhich 
had been "rorked in hjs. name. Then Henry bared 
his shoulders and received five strokes of the discip- 
line fron1 each of the prelates there assenlbled and 
three fron1 each of the lllonks, who nUlnbered over 
eighty. lIe passed the night on the bare ground in 
prayerful vigil. 2 
Henry acquitted hiulself wen of his telnporal 
penance, but he lacked a firm purpose of anlendlnent. 
As a condition of his absolution he had s,,
orn that 
he ,vouid no longer hinder appeals to ROHle or im- 
pede the free action of the Pope; that he ,vonld 
restore the possessions of the church of Canterbury 
and reinstate all \vho bad been afflicted through St. 
Thoillas; and that he would give up the customs 
\vhich had been introduced in his o\vn reign. After 
I :\Iorri8, p. 4-1:3. 2 Ibid., p. 435. 
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the Illurder of bt. Tholnas, Henry, in his fear of 
x- 
COBllllunication, caused all the ports to be \vatched, 
and it \va'" surlûised that the sanle 1110tiye took hÎ111 
to Ireland about that tÏIlle. 
...-\.. vacancy of t\VO years and fiye months fol1o\ved 
the martyrdolll of St. Thomas, and then Richari1, 
Prior of Dover, \\ as elected to take his place. ...\.s 
difficulties \vere raised in England against the ne\v 
al'chhishop-elect, he \yas consecrated by the Pope. 
At the saIne tiIne, the vacant suffragan sees \vere 
filled up, chiefly by men \vho had not stood by the 
111artyred archbishop. rrhe new Bishops of \\
ill- 
chester, E.ly, Korwich, Bath, and Hereford ,yere 
al110ng the ,vorst enenlies of St. Tholllas. The t\VO 
relnaining non1inations \yere for Chichester and 
Lincoln. The Pope took exception to Geoffrey, 
Bishop-elect of Lincoln, \vho \vas never consecrated. 1 
JIenry had been forced to give up his luore extrava- 
gant dell1ands, and to ",
ithdraw the Constitutions of 
Clarendcn, at least in the letter. Their bpirit per- 
111eated hÎ1u and his reign, and \vas signally apparent 
in the nonlination of St. Thomas's second successor. 
Bald\vin, Bishop of \\
 orcester, 1184, \yas then tran:s- 
lated to Canterbury, certailll
Y' not by the free choice 
of tbe Christchurch lllonks, the official electors, but 
by the devices of Henry.2 Threats, cajolings, 
lllanæuyrings \vere u<.:ed in turn, so that a St. Ber- 
nard Inight have cOlldenllled the election as un- 


1 )[orri
, p. -140. . 

 Flanagan, History of tlLl' Church in England, i. -HO. 
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canonical. Baldwin's pontificate \vas \vorthy of its 
beginnings. He was a courtier bishop, constantly 
at enn1ity \vith the Christchurch monks, and dis- 
obedient to the Pope. Persecution of the lHonks, 
\vho appealed to Ron1e against hin1, was his dis- 
tinguishing feature. He elnbodied the strong ani- 
lnus of the hierarchy at that tilne against the 
regulars. lIe even tried to set up a counter cathe- 
dral against the n10nks at Hackinton about a quarter 
of a lllile to the north of Canterbury, but the attempt 
\vas frustrated by the Holy See. l 
Long before the disastrous pontificate of Bald\vin, 
ho\vever, a man came upon the scelles \vho pene- 
trated into the better nature of 11enry II., and sho\vs 
him in quite a new light. It is one of the anolnalies 
of this sovereign that he appreciated holiness in all 
instances save one. "Then his chancellor and bOSOlll 
friend elected to serve God rather than his king, 
Henry's affection turned to bitterness and hatred. 
His adnliration for St. Gilbert of Sell1prillgham wa
 
unbounded, and hi
 love for 11ugh of Lincoln so 
Inarked that contelnporaries ,,-ere inclined to allege 
a nlore natural reason for l1Ïs preference. 2 Henry 
founded the first Carthusian house at "Tithalll in 
SOluersetshire. The "
ant of a guiding spirit 
threatened to baffle his royal design, \vhen Hugh of 
A valloll, a 11lOllk of the Grande Chartreu
e, ,vas 
lllentioned to him as the Ulan likely to llleet the 


1 See Flanagan, i. ch. xlii. 
:? It was popularly 8aid that Hugh was Henry's :3011. 
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elllCl'gency. IIugh arrived at \'Tithalll in 1175 out 
of obedience to bis superiors, for it ,vas sorely against 
his ".ill that he gave up the solitude of his lllountaln 
cloister. .A strong natural character, ,vhich exercises 
of itself a po,verful influence, schooled and nurtured 
b
. divine grace, is the 1110St fit to govern Inen. To 
thi
 race belonged 8t. Hugh. His position thre"9 
billl into contact \vith three kings, ,vho had the 
Plantagenet qualities in a striking degree. He "9as 
the personal friend and adviser of thenl all, and 
rarely, if ever, did he speak to then1 in vain. 
llugh brought to England the fragrance of St. 
Eruno, as it had permeated his spirituallnan in the 
stronghold of the order, the Grande Chartreuse. He 
reluained at \Yïtha1l1 till 11öö, ,,,hen once l110re the 
outer ,yorld asserted its claÜn, and he \vas called to 
the episcopal t;ee of Lincoln. It is to the honour of 
Henry II. that he greatly desired Hugh's exaltation, 
and used all his ,,,,,eight to bring it about. 
It ,vas not long before the new bishop callle into 
conflict ,vith a popular grievance. The pas:sion of 
the X orman, and of the Plantagenet kings after 
thenl, for the chase, necessitated forest Ia,vs for the 
protection of the royal enclosures. I\:ing J obn re- 
vived thenl in all their rigour. 1 In the l11eantinle, 
they \vere sufficiently flourishing under Henry II. ....\. 
contenlporary qualifies them as cc the tyranny of 
fort:'
ters, a pest ,vhich depopulates provinces ".
 Ko 


1 Lingartl, History of England, iii. p. :30. 
:! ritn Sii. Hugoni.s Lincolniensis, p. 125. 
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one short of the king escaped this tyranny. X either 
did Hugh; but \vhen it \vas exercised against the 
liberties of his see, he exconllllunicated Geoffrey, the 
king's chief forester. The bishop \vas solicited at 
the saIne tÏ111e to besto,v a vacant canonry on one of 
the king's friends, a Ineasure, it \yas said, \yhich 
would soften Henry's anger, l110re than ful1y roused 
by Geoffrey's exconllnunication. " Ecclesiastical 
benefices should be conferred not on courtiers, but 
on luen of the Church," ,vas Hugh's reply. " The 
beneficed have to serve the altar, according to the 
Scriptures, not a palace, nor a treasury, nor a Inint. 
1\ly lord the king is able to re"\vard those \vho carry 
out his cOlnnlanc1s. . . . \Vell for hill1 if he allow 
those ,vho are to fight for the king of all to enjoy 
their requisite stipend, nor suffer them to be de- 
prived of it." 1 
Upon this the royal luessengers departed elllpty- 
handed, and soon after\vards Henry, \vho was then 
at \V oodstock, sunlllloned Hugh to his pre
ence. 
The .1lleeting ,vas studiously planned. Henry ,vas 
sitting \vith his courtiers in a sen1Ï-circle around 
him. 
 0 one was to rise on the bishop's coming in, 
nor to give him any salutation \vhatever, and as for 
Henry hÏ1nself he Inean t Hugh to see and to feel 
ho\v angry he could be. As the bishop advanced 
\vith his usual greeting, he ,vas lllet by silence, but 
he 111ade his "ay in spite of it to the king's side. 
Henry, in forced Ullconcern, ordered some one pre- 
I V,ita. 
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sent to bring hiIll a needle and thread, and then 
began to use theI11, or to toy \vith theIll, 011 a Sill all 
bit of cloth, which was hanging round his o\vn royal 
finger. The bishop \vatched hiIll in silence for SOIue 
ll1inutes, and knowing very \vell what it allineant, 
ll1ade the astonishing reInark :- 
"Ho\v nl11ch you are 1l0\V like your Falaise re- 
lations" . 
This appealed to the king's sellse of humour, and, 
instead of being angry, he broke out into a hearty 
laugh. 
He turned to his courtiers, saying: "Do you un- 
derstand hO"\v this barbarian bas insulted us? I 
\vilJ explain bis words. The 11lother of my ancestor 
"-illiam, the conq neror of this land, was of lo\v 
birth, and belonged to the faIuous Korman city of 
Falaise. . . . Because this derider sa \y me se\ving 
up IUY finger, he taunted 111e \"ith being like those 
Falaise people, and related to then1." 
" Yet, ",-hat \vere you thinking of," he continued 
to Hugh, ",,-hen you excommunicated our chief 
forester, without consulting us, and nlade so light of 
our petition in the Iuatter that you \vould neither 
approach us yourself, to explain your conduct, nor 
send us a civil \vord by our messengers? " 
" The royal \"ish had helped to make biIu a bishop," 
IIugh L\,nswered, "therefore it LecaIlle him all the more 
not to neglect the duties of his church: he deemed 
it futile to approach the king in a business \"bich 
\vas already judged on its o\vn Inerits." Henry ac- 
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cepted eyery 'YOI'd of this tacit reproval, and his 
chief forester subll1itted to the corporal chastiselllellt 
of the discipline, after \vhich the ecclesiastical cen- 
sure ,vas rellloved, and Geoffrey becalne IIugh's 
firnl friend. 1 
If perfect concord reigned in the cathedral chapter 
of Lincoln, it ,vas because Hugh had acquired con- 
trol over a naturally hasty tenlper. 
"Indeed, I anI sharper than pepper," he once 
hlunbly o,vned to his canolls. 2 
The great devotion of his piety \va
 burying the 
dead. lIe ,vould allow even kings to \vait ,vhil
t he 
acco111plished this ,york of 111ercy. His parish priests 
had orders not to bury the dead \vhen he was at 
hand. If the dead had led holy lives, they deserved 
to be honoured; if unholy, then succour ,vas the 
more needed. IIugh's ahl1sgivillg ,vas often bpent in 
procuring for the poor ,vhat they ,voula not other- 
,vise have had at their funerals-lights, for instance, 
and other accessories of external ,vorship. To the 
rich, too, he gave of his heart's luarrow ,vhen they 
were lying in their last helplessness. His biographer 
Inentions his charity to,vards the body of a c
rtaill 
bishop, ,vhich punished both sight and sIDell. "The 
s\veet odour of Christ Inade him perfectly insensible 
to the odour of death." 3 
.At that tÜlle the Diocese of Lincoln ,vas one of 
the nlost Ï1nportaut in the English hierarchy, ex- 


1 Vita, pp. 1
9, 1:30. 


:? ibid., p. 2:!7. 


:1 Ihid., p. 233. 
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tpnding over nine counties.! By his position, there- 
fore, the Bishop of Lincoln had an inlportant voice 
ill the episcopal counsels. To this, in Hugh's case, 
\vas added the greater weight of per::;onal holiness. 
IIugh used his influence \vith ..\.rchbishop Bald,viu 
 .. 
to induce hÌIll to give up Hackinton, and to sho,v 
obedience to the Sovereign Pontiff, but unfortunately 
other adviser
 prevailed. In 1190 Bald\vin had gone 
as a pilgrin1 to the Holy Land, whence he never re- 
turned. Hubert, Bishop of Salisbury, succeeded 
hÜn, and becanle l110st useful to Richard I. in the 
frequent 1110ney necessities occasioned by the king's 
foreign adventures. Hubert's ecclesiastical charac- 
ter ,vas too often lost sight of in the pressure of Cæur 
de Lion's worldly business. 
It ,vas in one of these subsidy questions that IIugh 
had an encounter with King Richard, sOlnewhat 
sÏ1nilar to that of the" Falaise relations". .A. 111eet- 
ing was held at Oxford in 1197 to consider the king's 
dellland of 300 knights fron1 the English barons, 
ftlllongst 'VhOlD bishops \vere reckoned. _lrch bishop 
Hubert and the Bishop of London ,vere prepared to 
do the king's pleasure, but Hugh declined on the 
score that the church of Lincoln ,vas not pledged to 
111Ïlitary service abroad, and that he ,vonld prefer to 
retire rather than see its liberties outraged. Ht' 
carried the Bishop of Salisbury ,vith hin1, and they 
both fell under the bann of Richard's displeasure. 
Confiç;cation of goods ,vas their penalty, but it \yas 
1 r'l[a., p. 103. 
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seryed ouly on the Bishop of Salisbury, as no luan 
dared to raise a hand against Hugh. Soon after- 
wards the Bishop crossed over to France ,,,,here 
Richard then ,vas. He found the king at l\Iass. 
His greeting 111et ,vi th no response. The Bishop ,vat; 
not to be so daunted, and deillanded a kiss of peace, ( 
but the king turned his face a,vay. Then Hugh 
seized hõld of the royal person and pressing the Cælo" 
de Lion, said: " You o\ve n1e a kiss of peace, for I I 
have COllie a long \vay to see you". 
"You have not deserved an eillbrace fronl me." 
" Indeed I have," ans\vered Hugh. " Enlbrace n18 
at once." Then the king relaxed into a sn1Ïle, and 
elubraced hin1. 
After l\Iass, Hugh, "\vho had al\vays sought for I 
God's glory under all circunlstallces," had a serious 
talk \vith the king, and uphraided him ,vith his want 
of continence and his disregard of the canons in his 
ecclesiasticalnonlinations. His plain speaking ,von 
Richard's regard. "If all bishops were like this 
on8.," he said to his courtiers, "no prince or king 
,vould dare to defy him." 1 Consistent throughout, 
Hugh refused to be the bearer of Richard's letters 
to England asking for subsidies. It was not for hinl 
to beCOll1e their nleditu11 of conveyance, 1101' to be a 
party to those exactions in the slightest degree. 
Thereupon the king bade hÏ1l1 depart at once. 
The saIne need of llloney in the royal coffers ,,,as 
at the bOttOlll of a suggestion lllade to the king \vith 
1 J
ita, p. 253. 
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regard to Sallie rich C
tllOllS of Lincoln. The plan 
\y
ts to secure the sel'\Tices of twelve in order to get 
possession of their 1l10ne). It was indignantly re- 
pudiated by IIugh, and again he ,vas sentenced 'to a 
confì:::,catioll ,vhich ,vas never carried out. 
III 1198, or early in 1199, the royal deilland for 
subsidies ,vas again under consideration. The 
reason of these perpetual Inoney difficulties is not 
hard to find. The royal revenue ,vas in course of 
fOrluatioll. As yet the I\:ing of England was a large 
landed propri
tor, ",
hose rents \vere uncertain. 
Feudal dues, likewise represented by land, ,vere of 
the 

llne nature. Hugh \vent to London to consult 
\yith the .A..rchbishop of Canterbury, the only result 
of the conference being that the king required a 
large S11111 of llloney froln the clergy, and that the 
.Archbishop ,vas prepared to let hÏ1H have it. 
" Did you not know," said Hubert to Hugh, "that 
IllY lord the king thirsts for llloney as the dropsical 
luau far \vater 'I" To this IIugh replied :- 
" ] Ie may he a dropsical IHan, but I èUll not pre- 
pared to supply hinl or other dropsical patients with 
\yater ".1 
IIugh uever sa\v l{ichard again. lIe "'as at Fon- 
te\Talllt, on the accession of John, in ::\larch, 1199, 
and seeln
 to have taken a very accurate llleasure of 
th
 ne\v king. J Ob11 Tuade a sbo,v of piety, pro- 
bably in order to gain Hugh, a conquest he evidently 
cou
idered \varth having. Ou l
aster ])ay at 
Iass 


1 J rita, p. 274. 
1-1 
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the \vonted. offering of gold. pieces ,vas put into 
John's hand by his chalnberlain. He toyed Vír'ith 
thenl at first, and Illanifested so apparent a disin- 
clination to part fronI them that Hugh's attention 
was dra,vn to hill1. " "That are you looking at '? " 
asked the bishop. "These pieces of gold," ans,vered 
the king, and "thinking to nlyself that if I bad had 
thelu a fe\v days ago, I should not have offered thelll 
to you, but haye kept thenl in illY O'Vll pocket." 
IIngh ,vas too indignant to touch the royal gold. 
He ordered the king to thro,v it into the box and to 
depart. It ,vas noted that John abstained frolll 
Holy COllul1union. It ,vas believed that he had not 
received it since reaching years of discretion. 1 
The holy Bishop of Lincoln ,yas to see only the 
first days of this evil reign. God ca11ed hin) a,vay 
on 17th K oyenlber, 1200. _He died as he had lived, 
in Carthusian austerity, and he ,vho had so often 
forgotten all teillporal concerns to bury the dead ,vas 
honoured by a splendid funeral in Lincoln Cathedral. 
The l{ings of Scotland and England were present at 
it, and John even helped to carry the holy corpse, 
for ",?hich gracious deed alone it Inight be said all 
was not bad in him. 
It ,vas not till 1203 that he caIne into open con- 
flict ,vith the Holy See on one of the usual points of 
dissension,-the nOlllinatioll of an archbishop of Can- 
terbury. .A..rchbishop Hubert died in 1'20;). He had 
lllade hÜnself so useful to l{ichard I. in the 11latter 


1 rita, p. 
93. 
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of the killg'S rallSOIll, and enjoyed consequently 
o 
uluch favour that it \vas said there \vas 110 l110re 
pCHve:rful lllan in the killgdol11. 1 Upon his death, 
the Christchurch 1110nk8 proceeded hurriedly and by 
night to the election of their sub-prior, Reginald. 
They despatched hÎ1n in all haste to ROIne, \vhere 
his non1Ïnation was not ratified. On the other 
hand, the king had his candidate, John de Gray, 
bishop of X or\vich. The Pope passed over both, 
and non1Ïnated Cardinal Stephen h'tugton to be 
A.rchbishop of Canterbury. He did nlore: he COll- 

ecrated Stephen \vith his o\vn hands in June, 1207. 
A.8 luay be sUl'lllised, Langtoll had Blade his mark. 
He had attained great distinction as a professor at 
the University of Paris, aud \von all that he held by 
his o\vn exertions, since he \vas not favoured \'lith 
the outward goods of birth and fortune to any 
xtra- 
ordinary degree. He becalne a prebendary of York, 
after\vards of Notre Dalne in Paris, and in 1206 \va 
 
prollloted by Innocent III. to be Cardinal Priest of 
St. ChrysogollUS. In llolllinating and consecrating 
Stephen Langton against l
eginald, the monk's can- 
didate, and John de Gray, the king's candidate, 
Inllocent \\ished to break the precedent of royal 
plections, and to exercise a prerogative of the. Holy 
bee \vith \vhich the Church could ill dispense \vhen 
the snprenle po\ver ,vas vested in ignoble haud:,. 
,. The .Al'ostolic bee," he told the king, ., lllÏght 
justly t-'nvy England. the possession of a 111i.tn ll1Îghty 


IUo,lwin, J), l'rt('."t/lilJIIs .Inyli", p. 
-1. 
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in \yord and deed before God and before Ulan, enli- 
nent both for his learning and his life," and he be- 
sought J oh1) "for God's honour and by the interces- 
sion of St. Tholl1as, to spare the liberty of a church 
\vhich had endured so IHany troubles, and to accord 
his favour to the ne\v PrÜuate ".1 
The libertieb of the Church \vere a dead letter to 
I\:ing J obn, and although he had nothing personal 
against Langton, he preferred an obstinate resistance 
to eyen a sho\v of suLn1Ïssion. The acceptance or 
rejection of Langton \vas a trial uf strength bet\veen 
I\:ing and Pontiff. If John persisted ill his refusal 
Innocent threatened the kingdolll \yith an interdict, 
and a
 long a
 it \vas restricted to a spiritual penalty, 
fJ ohn laughed it to scorn. Ready Iuoney, not the 
higher blessings of the sacranlental life, \vas \vhat 
he \vanted, and if the interdict opened a source of 
profit to his elupty treasnry, it \vas heartily vvel- 
CaIne. 
In obedience to the Pope's orders, the Bishops of 
London, Ely, and ,'T orcester 2 besought the king 
to\vards the close of 1
07 to receive the l1e\v 
PrÍ1nate, and to allo\v the Canterbury Inonks, \vho 
had been banished, to return. Their appeal \vas 
Inet by a burst of Plantagenet fury. "Only dare 
to publish an interdict," shouted John, "and I 
will Illake over every bishop and priest to the Pope, 
and take their goods and chattels for lllyself." 3 


1 L1fe of Stephen L(wgto1l, Livps uf English Saints 
el'ie8, p. 24. 

 Hurter says, TVi1lchcðhr, IlUlOCf5/z,-J do' .Drifte, ii. p. 131. :
 Ibid.. 
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The three Bishops puhli shed the interdict ill the 
Rpring of 120t). [t included Ireland and "r ales 
and Ineant a suppression of sacrall1ental life for 
the t\VO kingòOll1s. Only infants and the òying 
cOl1hl be provided \vith spiritual food; even the 
dead \,"ere buried \vithout religious rites. 8e1'1n0118 
\vere preached 011 DUlldays in the churchyard: 
lllarriages and churchings took place in the porch 
of thp church.! No religious order \vas exelnpted 
fronl its rigour, ëtlthough in ordinary interdicts 
sonÜ
 had special privileges. The Cistercians, for 
instance, acted at first l1pon theirs, but \vere oLliged 
to cOnfOrll1 and to accept the bleak desolation iu- 
voh-ed by the total suppression of liturgy and 
sacnunents. On the petition of )Lrchhisbop Lang- 
ton, ho\vever, the Pope later .on allo,,-ed the \veekly 
celebration of 
Iass, \vith closed doors, in religions 
houses. FroIll this indulgence the Cistercians ,,'ere 
specially excluded for having disobeyed the interdict. 
"Then the) conforlnet1 to the interdict, they felt the 
full \veight of the king's displeasure. His lllode of 
retaliation \vas to keep the church lands in his o\vn 
hands, as he had threatened the three bishops that 
he \voulcl \Yïtb religious hodies he adopted the 1nore 
convenient planof a tax or 111oneyfine. TheCistercialls 
in particular irritated hÍ1n by their goodness and 
their prosperity. He taxed thelll accordingly to the 
aillount of tH:i,300, 2 and dispersed their COllllllunities. 


1 Lingard, Hist()ry of England, iii. p. 2l. 
::! ('ll1.m1Ïcn Jlomu:terii tI" JId.>:a, 3-16, and Lingard, iii. 30. 
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x 0 sooner ,vas the sentence published than J obn 
issued orders through his sheriffs, conde111ning every 
priest, ,vhether regular or secular, ,vho should 
observe the interdict, to leave the kingdoln. In 
spite of this severity, only three bishops and a fe,v 
courtier priests defied the Pope, and sided ,vith the 
king. Church lands ,vel'e a,varded to needy foreign 
adventurers, courtiers, and harpies of all kinds. 
IIenry 1. had traded on a neglect of the canons, or 
rather of one canon, in the clergy. I(ing John did 
the saIne by thro,ving into prison one unhappy ëlass 
alnong his subject
, 1 in the distinct hope of being 
paid for their ranSOlll. 
The interdict punished the country rather than 
the sinner. T,yo kingdoills ,vere doing penance for 
John"s obstinacy: his people ,vere falnishing vvitb 
every evil exaillple before their eyes. He, ,vho ,vas 
thus callous to the sufferings of others, lllight defy the 
interdict, but it ,vas other,vise ,vith the sentence of 
personal exconul1ullication, ,vhich follo,ved in its 
train. In the days of Christendolll an eXCOlll- 
lllullicated person ,vas lllorally ,vhat a leper ,vas 
physically, an object of abhorrence and disgust, 
,vhonl charity itself could not reach except by 
prayer, since intercourse ,vas prohibited. The 
subjects of an excolll111unicated prince ,vere no 
longer bound to their allegiance. In January, 1213, 
Cardinal Langton published this sole111n sentence 
against I\ing John in the presence of the I(ing of 
1 Ji'ocm"Ùr. 
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France, the French clergy and people. Innocent 
111. charged l
l1Ïlip ..Augustus to assist in dethron- 
ing a king \vho had forfeited the confidence of 
Christendolll. 1 
John \va
 no\v fairly roused. Attrition did the 
\vork of contrition; the fear of losing bis cro\vn 
produced in a few weeks results \vhich years of 
interdict had failed to bring forth. And though 
he was \vithout faith, he had its parasite. He was 
superstitious, and the utterances of a hernlit, who 
predicted that he should cease to be king before 
Ascension Day, 1213, Inade a deep impression on 
his Ininc1. On 15th l\Iay John resigned his kingdom 
into the hands of the Papal legate, Pandulph, repre- 
senting Pope Illnocent, and received a deed in 
return, by \vhich he ",Tas to hold it as a vassal 
of the ITaly See. John bound hilnself to pay one 
thousand llluxks in fee to the 110111an Chnrch; hp 
recognised Langton 
LS ...-\rchbishop of Canterbury; 
restored the lands and offices of all exiles, \vhether 
clergy or laity, and pron1Ïsed full restitution of all 
the lllonies ullht\vfully seized. 2 
On these conditions he was solenlnly absolved 
fr0111 eXCOl11111Unicatioll, and thre\v hÜnself at Lang- 
ton's feet in tettrs of apparently genuine contrition. 
'The interdict \vas 1'e1110ve<.1 in 1214, after it had 
lasted six \veary yea,rs. 
Xicholas, the second legate sent by Iunoc
nt to 
I'
llglandJ caused SOine ulnbrage to Langton before 
1 H'.u.tel', ii. 510. 
 Lillgar{l, iii. 31. 
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he left England. It IHust be renlelnbered that the 
.A.rchbishop of Canterbury ,vas a legatlls ?latus, and 
that the claiIns of a legatus a latere Inight easily 
clash ,vith his privileges. This seeins to have 
happened ,,
ith the legate X icholas, who certainly 
trusted the king OyerlllUch, and lnisrepresented 
Langton in consequence.! Langton had conle into 
closer contact \vith I
ing John than the Pope, and 
it Inay be that in testing the vileness of the lllouarch 
he sonle,vhat forgot the principle of lllonarchy. 
Stephen Langton had hardly taken possession of 
his see before the barons began to shü\v signs of 
insubordination. The confusion and desolation of 
the interdict had produced a corresponding anarchy 
in the State. "Then the restraining arn1 of the 
Church ,vas relaxed, the tyranny of John had lnade 
itself 1110re sorely felt. There ,yas no,v a reaction 
throughout the land in the direction of liberty. 
The Charta ,vas to do for the civil constitution 
\vhat the election of Langton had done for the 
spiritual. The one had been a protest against 
royal nonlinations arbitrarily Inade: the other ,yas 
to represent the basis on ,vhich the British RU bject 
founds his individual independence. If the baron
 
had applied ill the first instance to the Pope, they 
,voula have accolllplished a constitutional act in a 
constitutional way. They ,vrenched the Charter of 
Henry I. frolll the king, and thereby dre\v upon 
thenlselves Innocent's exconllllunication. In his 


I L
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eyes they "
ere "disturbers of the king and reahn 
of }:nglanò ".1 It \vas not the cOluplaint itself, hut 
the n10de of its accolnplisl1111ellt \vhicb angered the 
Pope, ,,,ho \vas specially bound to protect J ohu. 
Langton incurred the l)ope'g displeasure for ll\)t 
i111111ediately publishing his hull of denunciation 
against the barons. The .L\rchbishop's 0\\11 SYln- 
pathies "
ere \vith then1, and he hoped, by appealing 
to the Pope, to delay the Bun of Excollul1unication. 
Instead of effecting his purpose, he hÏInself \yas 
suspended -a punishlllent he bore in aU meekness; 
hut the suspension \vas rellloved at Easter, 1213. 2 
:\Ien, \vho do not believe in lllonarchy, will not 
appreciate the policy of Innocent III., as applied to 
Ii.ing John. T\vice the Chief of Christians saved his 
kingdolll for that \yorst of kings: once fro]D the con- 
Bequences of his o\vn Í111pi2ty, and again \vhen unruly 
feudal barons \vouhl have established English liberty 
on anarchy, and the subversion of authority. 
Pope Innocent III. died on July IG, 1
16, aHd 
shortly after\vards, in October, I{ing John vvas sud- 
denly called to his account. Langton survived the]ll 
both till 12
8, and had the privilege of organising 
the translation of St. Thoillas from the cr

pt, \vhere 
his ]nartyred body had been hastily buried, to a 
shrine \\"hich had been prepared for hitn jusi over it 
in tbe chêtpel of the IIoly Trinity in Canterbury 
cathedral. .At the beginuing of the sixteenth ceu- 


1 Llfe of Sf/phi'll LOHgton. p. 110. 

 Hurter. IIlIl(j,'IIl". ,I". /)ritt,. ii. G,'):3; Life {
f St'p!t,'n L(lIlgton, 
1'. 112. 
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tury, this shrine had gro\\
n in splelldour frolll the 
offel'ings of all Christendonl. Langton sho\ved a 
princely lllagnificence in this act of homage to his 
great predecessor. He gave notice of the event t\VO 
years before it took place. A gathering of \vhich 
En,.g"Iand had neyer seen the like, representatives not 
Inerely of Englisb, but of Catholic, nationality, at- 
tended the feast on Tuesday, 7th J uly, 12
O. The 
Archbishop's hospitality provided free elltertaÏllll1ent 
aud forage for all pilgrÜl1s bet\veen London and 
Canterbury. .A..t Canterbury itself the streets ran 
,vine. l 
rThe lllelllory of that July day is still perpetuated 
in the feast of St. Tholuas's Translation. The 
Pool of Bethsaida itself \vas a pale figure of the 
lllartyr's tOl11b, \vhich had becolue a channel of 
every sort of healing. It \vas fitting that Langton, 
,vbo had felt the l)lantagenet lash, should inaugurate 
a ne\y shrine, second to fe\\' in Christendolll. 


1 (fhronicn J[onastcrii de -"-\leisa, p. .J-Û(L 
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IT \va
 noticed before the French l{evolutioll that all 
France, as far as that \va
 possible, converged round 
]'aris, and that life and civilisatioll Î11 the provinces 
\vere at a stand-still. Just the contrary was true of 
to\vn-life in England np to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The lllonkb had been the factors 
of civilisatioll to the English people, and they had 
,yorked exclusively ill the country. In order to obey 
their call, a8 they conceived it, they ,vere bound to 
retire froln l11e11 i1,nd the haunt
 of l11en. Thus it 
\vas that the ,vhole consequences of their resolution 
had fallen literally on virgin soil. The tovins still 
a\vaited their n1Ïssiollaries: in social status they \vere 
at a very lo\v ebb. 'y
hilst they '''6re not richer in 
lllaterial appearance or construction than the most 
rel110te Irish or Scotch vil1:.tge of to-day J the ll1uni- 
cipal elel11ent was highly developed. Self-goy ern- 
luent existed to an extraordinary extent \\
ith 
ignorance, squalor, and ullsanÏtariness. The lnendi- 
cant orders \vere l11adè for the town just as the 
l110nks for the country; and of none is this truer 
than of the .Franciscans. The children of St. Francis 
(
1 0) 
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,vere the first to appear in Enghtnd, and they l'e- 
Inained throughout the 1110st lllunerous and popular 
of the frial's. "-hen at last the flourishing Eng1ish 
province ,vas attainted by the lle,v order of things, 
Franciscans ,vere in the forelnost ranks of chalnpiolls 
and 111artyrs. 
The yettr 1
19 1 brought these friars, headed by 
Fr. .Agllellns de Pisa, to England. They ,vere four 
fathers and five lay brothers ,vho thus callle to 
scatter the seed of St. Francis on English soiL As 
a rule, the Franciscans built their COllvents ill the 
IllOst \\-retched localities. They chose populous sites 
as the Cistercians had fornlerly chosen lonely ones, 
and transforlned the spiritual \vilderness into a 
tiovçer garden. In London the chief house of the 
order rose on a spot appropriately called Stinking 
Lane. At Calubridge the burgesses gaye thelll the 
dilapidated to""n gaol. .Again, at N or\vich their con- 
vent ,vas built on the ,vater side.
 Poyerty ,vas ill 
their sites as ,veIl as in their spirit, and it ,vas this 
poyerty ,vhich ,von thelll the hearts of the people. 
On landing, four friars set out for London, ,,-here 
they parted cOlllpany, t,vo of thelll proceeding to 
Oxford. Fr. Agllellus and the four others stayed to 
build their first COllvent at Canterbury. They 
brought literally nothing with thelll but the s,yeet 
odour of their lives, nor were they at that tÍ1ne 


1 This llate is given by the Franciscan author of AntiqnitÙ.'s of 
the .English Franciscans. 
=:! .Jlo1lll'1ncnta Fnl1lcisca1la. Preface by .T. S. Brewer, p. xyiii. 
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aIlo" ed to pUbbèSS any lnoner ill COIlllllOll. It is · 

aid that t\VO of tllése friarh, being overtakell by the 
night-fall at about a Illile frolll Abingdon, sought 
adl11ittance at the cell or grange of the great abbey. 
'rhe porter let thelll in cautiously, but they \vere 
thrust out of doors again \",hen the IHonks discovered 
that they ,vere destitute friars. A young 111onk, \vho 
sa.\V then1 outside, took cOlllpassion on thenl, and 
showed them to a hay-loft. That night he had a 
vision, or a relllarkable drealll, in \vhich he sa\v our 
Lord sitting on IIis throne as J l1dge, and the grange 
111011ks standing before HÌln. A friar lllinor \vas 
accusing thelll of cruelty to,vt1rds n1e11 \vho had given 
up all things for God's sake. Then our Lord turned 
to the prior, and asked hin1 to \\ hat order he belonged. 
He replied to St. Benedict's, but St. Benedict, \vho 
'Yas there, diso""lled these l11e11 as overthro\vers of 
his institute, \vhich had so specially cOIllll1anded the 
exercise of hospitality. Our Lord next looked upon 
the charitable young llionk, lllaking the saille inquiry. 
lIe, feal'Íllg to own hÏ111se1f a Benedictine, said he 
helonged to the poor llUHl he St1\Y standing there, 
,,,ho \va
 St. Francis. 
" Is this true"! ., asked our Lord. 
"lIe ib luine, Lord, he is llline," ans\vered St. 
Francis, pressing the young Iuan to his heart in so 
close an eillbrace that he a \voke. 
Both the young 1110nk and the 
\.bbot of .L\.bingdun 
joiued the Order of St. .Francis. l 


I AntÙjHitù>." ùl ill J....ngli8h Franciscans, pp. 1:?-13. 
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The 
1rê
llci::;cans Illultiplied so rapidly that in l
.jö 
their llulllbers all10unted to 1
J2 in forty-nine houses. 
As their organisation OeCâJUe ]110re perfect, they 
,,-ere divided into seven Custodies under one pro- 
vincial. .At the time of the dissolutioll he goyel'ned 
seventy houses. l ...:-\.Jllongst these \vere the houses of 
Sisters. They possessed eight COllyellts, and ,vere 
for the lllost part not Poor Clare Colettilles but Poor 
Clare U roauists. rrhis branch of St. Francis' Order 
,vas founded by St. Isabel of France, sister of St. 
Louis, and thus called after Urban IV. The Poor 
Clare Urbanists ,,-ere allo\ved endO\Vnlents. The 

Iinories still bears the nalne ,vhich canle to it froIll 
the Convent of l\Iil1oresses, for so these nuns ",-ere 
kno\vn. 
The abnegation of St. Francis extended to the 
lnilld. lIe \yould not haye his friars too lllucli 
attached to books and learning, yet God \yorks by 
contraries. It \vas the Order of Poverty \vhich 'YâS 
to giye the greatest intellects to the Church ill 
England during the :\Iiclclle ...-\..ges. Hoger Bacon, 
born in 1214, and called the _Doctm' 'lnirabilis, ,vas a 
lnan \vhose keen vision penetrated into the secret 
forces of nature. In learning anclnatural science he 
,vas far in advance of his age, and it is no Iliai'yel 
that he ,vas accused by the uninitiated of 111agic and 
the black art. IIis occult science consisted in great 


1 The anthor of ..Jutiquities, etc.. 
aY8 ninety, lJut Dr. Giwlluet 
Inentions only sixty-two Fl'allci
ean house
. See H"IITY rIll. 
a'ild the E'ìlglish Jlo1l11staics, i. A 1'l'cwlix. 
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astrono111ical accuracy and tt fore-kllo\\"ledge of the 
hidden forces contained in f;tea1l1 a
 a po\ver of loco- 
Inotion. IIis Order put restrictions on his ardent 

pirit as a lneasure of prudence, and he \\Tas confined 
at different tinlPs to his COnV(1)t. The genius of the 
luaB t.;tart1èd the age, and \vith it his religious 
superiors. I Duns Scotus, a prillce of schoohnen, 
\vas another .Franciscan glory. It is to his teaching 
on the Inllnaculate Conception that the Franciscan 
Order o\ves its privilege of saying on any Saturday, 
\vhich is of inferior rank to a double of the second 
class, a votive 
rass of our Lady. 
It \vas like\yise during the pontificate of Cardinal 
Langton that the DOll1Ïnicans caIne to England. 
Thirteen friars, heac1ed by }i-'ather Gilbert de Fl'esnoy, 
proceeded to Canterbury in 1
21. The Archbishop, 
hearing that they \yere preachers, asked :Father 
Gilhert to preach to hiIn, and \yas so pleased \vith 
the Se1'1110n that he \vas ever after\vards a supporter 
of the Order. 2 The Don1Ïnicans. or Black Friars, 
\vere sOlne\vhat less nunlerOUR than the Franciscans. 
They had characteristics of their o\vn, and \yere the 
aristucrats al11ung the ]
riarR. As confessors, they 
vied \yith Franciscans. The king's cOllscience \vas 
nsually directed by a friar, for the "Friars \vere the 


1 See Kirchuzle.âcon, Al'tikel "Hoger Bacon," '"01. i., and RCDue 
d s (Juestion.
 HisiorÙjlUs: " Le
 Em}>l'i80nnemeub de Rogel' Bacon, 
.Juil1ct," l

n. . 
:! Fathel. Haymullcl Palmer, (>. P., 'i'h,' PrOtlllclal... (1 fh, Friar 
Prt aelll /";0:, p. 3. 
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Jesuits of the :\Iiddle _\.ges. The DonlÎnicans 
lluIllbered 56 houses at the Dissolution, and at least 
one conyent of Sisters. Princess Bridget, a sister of 
Queen Elizabeth of York, v, 1 as a Dou1Ínicaness at 
Dartford. 1 O\ving to the loss of the conventual 
registers, 2 it is not easy to follo\v the \vorking of 
the Black :Friars in England. rrhere is one glory 
\\"hich St. Don1Ïnic shares \vith only a fe\v: his in- 
heritance has ever rel11ained one and undivided. 
Ho\v soon the Franciscans and Dou1Ìnicans estab- 
lished their claims lnay be gathered froIH the fact 
that I\:ihvardby, a DOlllillican, becallle Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1272, and Peckh :l1n, a Franciscan, 
succeeded hÌ111 in 1279. l\:ihvardby \vas lllade a 
cardinaJ by Pope .Kicola
 III., but he ahvays \yore 
the DOlllinican habit, and observed both the letter 
and the spirit of his rule. ...\.rchbishop Peckhalll was 
a Ulan of strong character. It \vill be seeu in another 
place that he ,va
 opposecl. by a saint in cOllbequence, 
it is supposed, of his excessive claillls as prÌ1nate and 
llletropolitan. On his accetìsion he told the Bishop 
of TusculuUl that "he had put his shoulder to the 
\vbeel \vith the firIH resolution of follo\ving in the 
footsteps of Blessed ThonuLs, for it appeared (to hÌ111) 
that the Church \vas l1101'e contemptuously trallpleil 
under foot then than in the days of that holy I11al'ty1'," 
and he added, in the fulness of his repugnance for his 
ne\\- dignity, "ill the first year of lHY bitterness ". 3 


1 Lift., of JJlc:3sed Thomas .JloTe, Bridgett, p. 16. 
:! Fr. H . Palmer, Pro r in cia ls, p. 1. 31. p Ù5tolæ J oannÙ Pl cl.'lw III, p. 22. 
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A T1ranciscall tl'aillillg and spirit Inac1e hÜn dislike 
honours and high position, but sho\ved hÜn for that 
very reason better able to \vithstand their \vithering 
influcnce on the 
oul'b life. 
About 12-10 t\VO English knights, J ohu, Lord 
Vesey, and Richard, Lord Grey, \vhilst a\vay on the 
IIoly \V. ars, visited l\Iount Carlnel, where they found 
sorne countrymen of their o\vn aillongst the follo\vers 
of the rrophet St. Elias. They brought back a 
';111all colony of these hermits, 
LlnOl1gst then1 Ralph 
:Freburn, a N orthumbriall, and founded the first 
CarIne lite house
 in }
 urope at .Ay lesford in I(ent 
and Holn in 
 orthurn berlanc1. Ralph Freburn be- 
came first English provincial, and gave the habit to 
Simon Stock, \vho had prepared hÍ1uself for the Car- 
luelite noviciate by leading a herll1it's life. binlon 
becalne general of the \vhole ord
r in 1245. He \vas 
at once a Ulan of prayer and a luau of action. His 
ecstatic prayer gained hÏ1u a vision of our Lady, in 
\vhich she ga\ e hÜu the bro\vl1 scapular as a singu- 
lar luark of her protecti?n. The oratory of the Car- 
Inelite hou::;e at Caillbridge (Xe\venham) \vas said to 
be the spot of this apparition. .sÌll1on gave our Lady's 
little habit to Ed\vard I. and Ed,vard II. \yh
 \vere 
thcn princes. The \\Tetched Ed\vard II. seems to 
IHtve had f:;OlUe devotion to our Lady. St. Simon 
Stock died at Bordeaux in 12G6. 1 The Canl1elites or 
'Vhite }'riars nUlubered forty-one hou
es in Englalld.
 


1 Xortheotl:', CeltlYraletl 
((nctllllriu5 oflhe Jlad01l1la, p. 283. 
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The fourth Inendicant order ,vas that of the Her- 
n1ÍtB or Friars of St. Àugustine. They possessed 
fort
T-six C0l1Yellts. 1 
The 8ervites, the fifth lllendicant order, did not 
CaIne to England in Catholic tÌ1nes. 
The Trinitarians \"ere in reality regular canons, 
and the Crutched (Crossed) Friars were a 111ilitary 
order. 
Both DOluinicans and Franciscans had a zealous 
supporter in Robert Grossetete, ,vho ,yas Bishop of 
Lincoln frol11 1235 to 1253. A Suffolk luan of lo,v 
birth, he 'YLtS one of those strong natures for 'VhOl11 
there is no hiding under the bushel. lIe had a life- 
long frit'llClship for these friars, especially for the 
Franciscans. SOllle of their nUl11ber ,yere al \yays with 
hiln. lIe took thel11 on his Yisitatiol1s, and set thenl 
to heal' confe
sions. ".As the Pope h
s the fulness of 
po\yers for the Universal Church, so has the bishop 
for his particular diocese, in virtue of po,ver received 
fro1l1 the apostolical authority," '''Tote Grossetete to a 
correspondent. And again: "Saving that ,,,hich is 
reseryed to the Pope alone, a bishop can do all 
tbings. in his diocese". 2 
His lUanneI' of doing all things ,vas highly charac- 
teristic. He ,vas not Lorn in the purple, neyerthe- 
less he \Vab ll1ade to cOillrnand. Contenlporaries of 
his, ,vho were saints, saw the ::;alue abu::;es, yet bore 
thelu. Grossetete's zeal overpowered gentlene::::ìs and 
tact, and ,vas apt to deal sU111111arily ,vith sinller
 and 


] (;a
(llH:t, i. Appendix. 
 Robtrti Grossetcfe Epistolæ, p. ö63. 
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-sin. lIe conldnot bide his tÍ1ne, nor Ì1nitate the long- 
suffering of the IIeavenly Father, \Yho lets His sun- 
"hille and rainfall profit both the good and the 
\vickecl His impetuosity, ho,vever, sprang frorti his 
intense love of souls. The slack
ning of discipline 
,yhich he found in his diocese Il1ay have been par- 
tially due to the three years' vacancy preceding hif:; 
O\VI1 election. The graver evil of un,vorthy labourers 
in the vineyard ,vas provided for in the divine COUll- 
sels by the advent of the friars. Grossetete looked 
upon theln in this light, and spoke of them to the 
Pope as the lllCD ,vhose exanlple ,vas to leaven the 
.se.cular clergy. The lninor sins of his priests ,vere 
the scotalcs or COll1potatiolls in \vhich they indulged 
at synods and l11eeting
. l'11e laity on their side had 
contracted the habit of violating Sundays and feast 
days ''lith boisterou8 rioting. Vigils and "Takes 
,vere turned into drinking bouts. 
In a letter to the 
\.rchdeacon of Lincoln, Bishop 
Grossetete speaks of the graver state of things ,yith 
,vhich he bad to contend (1
.J.J). bOlne priests did 
not say their breviary, or said it badly; others 
prevented the people frolll confessing to the friars, 
and chose preachers ,,,ho ,vonld best kllO\V ho\v to 
extract Illoney. These 'v ere not the ,yorst.! He 
had to deal largely ,vith a ,,,ant of chastity in the 
clerp-y; and there were cases of the 'ìaBle falling 


] Hi:; worth; arc: "Hal)(.'nt :-õacenlutes :-õua:;: focariì1:-Õ: hUl'a:-: ca- 
nUllÌca:-õ ant n(ln flit'nnt, ant enrrnpte flicnnt," l'tr.-Epistùlre, 
p. 3] 7. 
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a ,yay aU10ngst IHonks. lIe ,vrites to the Benedictine 
.Abbey of :Fleury to ttpprise the convent that SOUle 
subjects, ,vbo had sinned in this particular, ,vould 
be sent to a cell or dependence of the Order. l 
. . 
Grossetete has been upheld for Ius supposed oppo- 
sition to the Pupe ill the lluLtter of subsidies èLnd 
the non1Ïuation of foreigners to English benefices. 
A son lllay urge a father not to press for his paternal 
l'ights in a p<trticular case. In this sellse Grossetete 
did resist his father, the Pope. England is only ar 
slllall part of the Cll urch, though large enougb to 
feel the disturbances at headquarters. The ROlnans 
themselves and the German Elnperor prepared the 
.Avignon captivity, ,vith ,vhich the successors of In- 
nocent IV. had to contend. Sojourn in France 111eallt 
security frolD the .ills of the hour, yçhich in ROIDe ,vere 
apt to be unruliness ill the people, rebellion, and blood- 
shedding ill the streets of the Eternal City. The 
l)apal Court at Lyons bad to be kept up by the ahns 
of the faithful. :!\Ioreover, the Pope ,,,as involved ill 
a long struggle ,,'ith the ell1perOr, Frederick II., and 
this, too, required extraordinary subsidies. Thus, 
occasionally Italians ,vere nominated to English 
benefices, because the state of Italy lllade it Ïtll- 
possible to provide for them in their o,vn country. 
The Pope was not in fault. He had to govern tbe 
{T ni versal Church, and to 111eet its needs; '\v here as 


1 H )littimus tale
 ex yolJi:, ad cellam de ::\lellting qui Iuxul'io:;e 
c'mn mel'etricibu
 yiyunt, pro}Jl'ietarii, inobediente:::-, C(l11l1llCEa- 
tionibu:, et ebrietatibu
 joci
(lUe ,-acantl:':-O," dc.--Ibid. 
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the English sa ,y only the partial side of the question 
as it affected thelllselves. They sa,v, too, not the 
l)ope, hut the Pope's legate, ,vho was occasionally 
an ull,vorthy representative of his Inaster. ""'hen- 
ever this '\
las the case, the legate's sins or short- 
c01l1ings, his \vant of religious spirit, it Inay be, or 
his tactless behaviour, ,vere all put dO\Vll to the 
Pope. }
ngland sa,v such a legate in the early 
years of l{ing Henry III. In 1226 :\Iagister Otho 
caIne to obtain subsidies for the ,val' bet,veen Pope 
and Elnperor, then in its earlier. sta,ge. A.part froln 
his personal character, ,vhich 'vas not the Inost 
edifying, if conten1poraries are to be trusted, his 
errand \vas, naturally speaking, an unpopular one. 
The nature of the dellland, on the Pope's part, ,vas 
tha.t two prebends in each cathedral church, one on 
the bishop's Inensa, the other on the chapter, should 
be laid aside for the Holy See, and that Inonastic 
houses should contribute in the san1e ,vay.l Otho's 
petition ,vas put off sine die by Henry III., and no\v 
in 1244 ::.\Iagister :\Iartin appeared on the saIne 
111ission froln Innocent TV'". He demanded 10,000 
lllalks for the support of the Pope, gave a ,vay 
benefices \vorth thirty Illarks a year, a considerable 
sum ill those days, ,vithout even asking the patrons, 
put l)ressure 011 the clergy, and sho,,
ed an lln- 
'\varrantable readiness to use the anns of excon1- 
111unication and interdict. Early the follo\ving year 
he had to leaye England, not having achieved his 
1 Roger (1e \Yencloyer, Flores Hi.storiarurn, iv. 113. 
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end. His conduct had lllade him deservedly un- 
popular. I 
III 1
47 the l)apal subsidy was again under the 
consideration of convocation. Â SUlll of 11,000 
lnarks \vas yoted to the Pope, and collected for bÌ1ll 
by the Bishops of 'Villchester and X ol'\vich. The 
Pope's choice of collectors \yas sOlnetÏ111es Ull- 
fortunate. .L-\.bout this tillie, t\VO Franciscans 
receiyed the kil1g's licence for the ,"york, provided 
they used no undue pressure. They rode about 
the country booted and spurred, and extracted 
Illoney by all sorts of threats and argunlents. 
"
hen they came to Grossetete, they required hÌ111 
to pay dO\Yll the SUlll of 6000 111arks. But the 
bishop, \vho had hÜnself joyfully collected for his 
" exiled and oppressed Father" a short tÌ1ne before, 
absolutely refused to listen to these strange friarsw 
IIis love for genuine Fl'allciscans put biIll the lllore I 
on his guard against the spurious article. 2 
III 1230 the zealous bishop considered it his duty 
to present a llleilloranduill to Pope Innocent I'T. 
regarding some evils ill the Church, \vhich were 
yexing his o\vn soul. Tbese scandals Grossetete 
ascribed (1) to unworthy pastors, (
) to the abuse of 
lJl'el'ogatives in the episcopate, and (3) to the state 
of the Papal Court, \vhose administrators "
ere open 
to corruption. The zealous bishop did not Ï1nitate 


] }tubal Grossefett, Bischof VOlt L'l.ìlcoln, nlll Dr. Jo
. .Felten, 
1'. -1:3. 

 lúid., p. 5ù. 
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the Lord of tbe harvest as to the tares and the 
\vheat, nor the saints, his conteluporaries, in their 
lUéek eUdUfi.LllCe of scandals. Pope Innocent had 
the lucmorauduln read to hirll. It is easy for 
the bishop of one sillall, or even large, diocese to 
e
po!:'e eyiI

 which the Pope kno\v:s as \\
ell, or 
rather HIuch better than himself. The difficulty 
dOè8 not lie in seeing, but in renledying them. 
The Pope canllot do \vhat he \vouid. He has to bear 
the unchristian conduct of his large fall1Íly \vhen it 
is unchristian, and utter his protest. The Bishop of 
Lincoln applied the lllellloralldulli addressed to the 
\"hole Church to his particular diocese, for \vhich all 
praise i8 due to hitu. IIis visitatio118 becalne stricter, 
hi:s . rigour to\vard
 those VdlO pos
essed benefices 
\vithout tbe priesthood Inore 111arked. 1 He would 
not have idlers in the Lord's \Tineyard. In the 
beginning of his episcopate he had besto\ved a 
canonry on the nephe\v of l)ope Gregory IX., \vith 
the \\ ords that" neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor prillcipalitie
, 1101' po\vers could ;:,eparate his 
nothingness froln the holy l\oman Church," yet to 
the cursory oLserver his attitude seelned to have 
c
langed, \vhen in 125;j Innocent I'T. ordered the 
bishop to Inake his nepbe\v, 11'rederic of Lasagna, a 
canon of Lincoln. The Pope jUBtly vie" ed England 
as part of the Universal Church, therefore he had a 
perfect right to nOlnillate to benefices, \vhilst the 
hardship to the Eng]ish of baving foreigners ignorant 


1 Hobi rt Gro;,3. tete, l'. mJ. 
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of their language set over thenl for the care of souls 
,vas no less real. It was a case of Slunlluun jllS 
SUJJl17la injuria. The Bishop of Lincoln, too, was 
,,,ithin his right \vben he reulonstrated. He did 
lllore. He refused to receive Frederic, and exposed 
hi::; reasons to Innocent, the Papal secretary in Eng- 
land. .L\Jthough \ve can justify his remonstrance, 
,ve cannot justify his refusal. The Pope, however, 
bore in lllilld the character of the nlan, and his con- 
sistent action ,vith regard to Church discipline, and 
didllOt press the point, nor carry out the threatened 
eXCOl11111Unication. 1 This resistance, coupled with ( 
Grossetete's o\vn words, is relnarkable. "I ,yell 
kllO'V," he said, "that the right to nominate freely 
to all benefices belongs to the Pope and the holy 
ROll1an Church." 2 
In 1
5:3 Grossetete had instituted an inquirv into 
the valu
 of benefices possessed by foreigners, and 
the incredible SUIll arrived at \vas 70,000 marks, nlore 
than three tilnes the net royal revenue. 3 This 
custonl or provision, as it ,vas called, \vas settled by 
a final Bull addressed in K ovember, 125ð, to "all 
English archbishops, bishops, prelates, chapters, 
convents, ecclesiastical or lay patrons". The sunl 
allotted to Italians beneficed in England \vas not to 
exceed 8000 lllarks. The Pope could compel thelll 
to reside and to receive Holy Orders under penalty 
of deprivation. Those ,,,ho had the right of patron- 
age \vere invited to use it in favour of cOlllpetent 
1 Felten, p. ïO. 2 Ibit1., p. 69. 3 Ibid., 1'. 6-1. 
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Bnbjects. 1 .A solution of the question, which had 
heen so 111uch in Grossetete's thoughtR, was thus 
given a 1110nth after his death. He died on October 
10, 123:3. 
The Franciscans, \vhose house at Oxford \vas 
fOluided about 1221, gaNe. a great iInpetus to the 
University. They, \vho lllade poverty of spirit their 
aÏ111, ,vere relnarkable for learned men. SOllle of 
thell1 taught at Paris \vith brilliant success. The 
hOllonr of fornlillg this intellectual body is due to 
Robert Gros!Setete. He filled the chair of Regent of 
Studies in their Oxford convent before beconlillg 
bishop, and so devoted was he to them that the 
popular vuice Illade him a Franciscan. One of his 
11l0st fruitful actions at the University was to found 
scholarships for the benefit of poor students. _\.t the 
end of the fifteenth century there \vere t\venty-four. 
The capital ,vas entrusted to the Priory of St. 
}'rides,vyth to be invested in the best possible \vay 
for students \vithout private rneans. 2 The Franciscan 
annal8 sho,v a list of sixty-seven divinity readers at 
Oxford. 3 Their convent stood on the present site of 
'Vadhall1 College. The names of Grossetete and of 
his Franciscan friend, _\.danl de \Iarisco, are in- 
separably linked together. _\danl ,vas the first of his 
Order to lecture at Oxford, and he founded or pro- 
llloted a school there ,vhich produced great lights of 
the English Province-Richard of Coventry, John 
1 Fdten, p. 71. :! Ibid., p. 91. 
.; JIOll111ìlCldtl Frallfi..,calltl, 
-\ppelHlix. p. 53-1. 
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'Vallis, Thoillas Dockyng, Tholllas Bungay, Peck- 
ham, Itoger Bacon, and Duns Scotus. Franciscan 
labours raised tb e U Hi versi ty of Oxford to a rank not 
second to Paris. 1 
The friars made the to'VllS, and \vere to theln that 
I civilising influence \vhich is born of faith in its 
highest expression. They preached not a barren 
faith, but a life of faith, and so they preached \vith 
success. 


I JIOJi llmellfa þ'nwci...;caHa, Prefac
 l,y Rl'ewt>r, p. Rl. 
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I\"IKG HENRY III. ,va.s a gooa specÏ1nen uf a very 
conllnon type, inaslnuch as he united ,,,,hat is Inis- 
nalued piety ,vith a total disregard of hi::, principal 
duties as sovereign. According to St. Tho1l1as, 
piety is a pr01l1pt disposition to do God's ,vill in all 
!hings: according to Henry it resolved itself into 
pleasure in prayer and externals. r.rh e slnaller grace 
is a pt to be taken for the great gift. "Then St. Louis 
of .France urged IIenry to hear sernlons instead of 
so lnany l\Ias
es, he an
wered, \vith fine and true 
instinct, " that he preferred seeing his friend to hear- 
ing even plea:sant things about Hinl". If Henry's 
three )Ias
eD a day heLd produt;ed ,visdoln and forti- 
tude in his conduct, his reign ,yould have been re- 
lllarkable for sOluething 1110re than its length. rrhat 
reign belong
 to the bistory of England; but the 
period ill the Church is strongl) luarked by indivi- 
dual holiness. Raints adorned high places ill spite 
of raging barons and royal favouritisnl. The Friars, 
and especially the .Franciscans, ,vere a ne"7 spur to 
devotion. In short, there ,vere those in
tances of 
(
3.j ) 
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spiritual phenoluena \vhich are ever repeating thenl- 
selves in the history of the Church. :\Iatthew l
aris 
Inelltions the death, at Leicester, in 1225, of a girl 
\vho, for seven yeaTs, had eaten 110 food except the 
Holy Eucharist on Sundays.! And Trivet speaks of 
a certain rustic, vvho had n1ade the stignlata on his 
body, and \vas condenlned to perpetual ÌIl1prison- 
Inent at the first synod held by ...\.rchbishop Langton 
at Oxford. The reality and its counterfeit are neyer 
wanting. 2 
John had died prenlaturely and unexpectedly. He 
hard]y kne\v \vhether he wa
 clear of his barons; 
and, in point of fact, they \,-ere a cause of disturbance 
all through his son's reign. Possibly the very ex- 
istence of unruly harons is partially due to the 
Angevin habit of taking foreign favourites. Henry 
carried on this disastrous inheritance. Con1n1itted 
at first, on account of his youth, to Peter des Roches 
and Hugh de Burgh, justiciary of England, he pro- 
longed his state of tutorship, and \vas ahvays in Ull- 
worthy hands. The interests of Church and State 
\vere subordinated to the favourites of the hour, ",'ho 
\vere insatiable in their .òelnands. The king ,vas 
always out of pucket, and obliged to have re- 
course to perpetual subsidies. Two out of the three 
modes of taxation fell upon the clergy, v'iz., the 
donuln, affecting all holders of land, and the tenth, 
seventh, and thirteenth. The relnaining ÌInpost, the 
scutage, laid all tenants in chivalry under contl'ibu- 


1 Ch1"onica J[{
j(Jr, p. 101. 


:? AnHales Se:..' RI'gltm, p. 17';. 
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t.iOll. It Wað only in ca::,es of 
ore llèce
::-;ity that all 
thl'l'l\ Inethods \vere levied at once.! FurthernJore, 
I{eury III. \vas \vont to 1>l'olong vacancies in sees 
and abbeys, beca,ube it served his purpose to dispose 
of their revenues. This \vas no ne\v custOlll on the 
king's part, but it \vas not \vhat \-va::; to be expected 
fronl a UlaH \v110 heard three l\Iasses a day. Piety 
\vhich stops at e
terllal acts is of little avail. 
Archbishop Langton died in 12
8, and \"as suc- 
ceeded by l,ichard of Canterbury, ,,'hose short ponti- 
ficate canle to a close in 1231. A long vacancy 
folhnved, and then an unanÏ1nous election in favour 
of a canon of 
alisbury, Edulund Rich, better kno\vn 
to us as 
t. Edillund of Canterbury. He was the 
:-,on of a tradesman at 
\..bingdon, and of a holy 
lllother, nauled :\iabilia, \vho taught hÏ1n f1.0111 his 
earliest years the science of the saints. 80111e 
mothers can make their sons \vhat they like, \vhether 
fronl tbe fulness of their 0\\'11 desires, or the working 
of grace in their children. Ho\v \vell :\1 abilia suc- 
ceeded lllay be gathered frolll the fact that the \vhole 
of Edmund's life belonged to God. He seems neyer 
to have even faltered on his path. His father, 
I{cynold, \vith l.\Iabilia's consent, retired from the 
\yorld, and nlade his religious profession at Eveshalll 
...\bbpy. :\labilia practised the austerities of the 
saints, and very early initiated her sons into her 
Seerl\ts. Echnund studied first åt Oxford, a.nd after- 
\vards in Pari
. His Blother's parting gift to her 
I f'tu Lll
. COllstitutioual Hi;;foJ"!I. i. .)
2. 
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sons \yas a hair-shirt. Edillund \yaH recalled frolÌl 
Paris by :\Iabilia's fatal illness, and charged by her 
on her deathbed \vith the care of his brother and t\VO 
sisters. The latter sitnplified his task by declaring 
that they" ished to becolne religious. He chose for 
theln the Benedictine convent of Catesby, K orthanlp- 
tonshire, on account of the purity of its discipline. 
The peaceful days of childhood and of university, 
full of faith and penance, \vere a fit preparation for 
the after tÜne of struggle and cOlnbat. Edll1unc1 
Rich \vas the first to teach Aristotle's logic at 
Oxford, where he ren1ained froll1 1
19 to 1226. Ât 
length he \vas prevailed on to accept a canonry at 
Salisbury, and \vhen by his ho1illess ttnd learning 
he had attracted the eyes of 1118n, he caU1e into 
conflict \vith IIenry III. The \vhole country \vas 
protesting against the king's unconstitutional conduct 
in unduly exalting favourites in the place of his legiti- 
lllate counsellors, the Barons of England. \'Then 
the bishops in a Council at \Vestn1Ïnster, 1233, pro- 
ceeded to exconul1unicate son1e of the individuals, 
Des Roches all10ngst the nUlnber, \vho were thus 
destroying the peace of the kingdoln, the re111011- 
strances of the Church produced a certain effect for 
the tÏ111e. Edll1und "\Vas consecrated on April 
, 
1234, and soon afterwards, availing hÜnself of his 
position, spoke so strongly to the king as to bring 
about the dislnissal 'of Des Roches and his foreign 
mercenaries. 1 But in general the pontificate of St. 
1 Triyet, _!linales Sex Regllrn, p. 23(t 
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Ednlund ,vas reJnarkablo for its failures. ...-\ s Arch- 
bishop he relaxed none of his forluer habits. His 
table \vas out\vardly splendid, yet ill the Iuidst of 
opulence be contrived to practise great lllortificatioll. 
lIe ,vas ah\yays accolnpanied by a Don1Ïnican, and 
for his chancellor he had l{ichard \VicLe, bishop of 
Chichester in 12-15, aft('r\vards Ganollised. 
At that tÍlne the land rang \vith the nallie of 
Rinlon de 1\Iontfort. The first RÏ1noll had l"epre- 
sented the cause of English liberties, and gIven pl'O- 
nlÍnence to the t,vo orders of Lords and Conllllolls 
as a constitutional body. IIis son, also called SÏ111on, 
follo,ved hÏ1n as a popular leader. lIe luarried 
}
leallor, the king's sister, she being the \vido\v of 
the Earl l\Iarshal. St. Edlnund had authorised 
Eleanor to lnake a VO\V of chastity, and \vas by 
no. Ineans edified to hear of her intended lllarriage 
to De l\lontfort. Henry Ill. appealed above the 
Archbishop to the IIoly See, and obtained the 
desired dispensation, for \vhich, it seems, there \vere 
urgent political reasons. l St. EdlllUlld and the 
barons protested, illasilluch as the king had not 
consulted thelll Oll the subject. The barons had 
recourse to their usual alternative, an appeal to 
alIns, and ,vere headed by IIenry's brothel', I{ichard 
of C orn,,' all. 
inlon \vas then ill fayour \vith the 
king, and he crushed the rising. IIo\vever urgent 
the marriage 111ay have been in itself, Henry had 


1 Docnments lllwit1'atire of the Rci[lll of H, ilry Ill., e.1ited hy 

hirley. 
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openly defied St. Edl11und's authority. The barons 
fared no better than the PrÏ1nate. The king \vas 
constantly angering thenl by the over-favour \vhich 
be sho\ved to the queen's relations. 
It is curious to note bo\v differently the saille 
state of things was nlet by different characters. 
rThe special grievance \vhich \veighed heavily upon 
St. EdnJund's gentle soul \vas the king's habit of 
bolding benefices in his O\V11 hands, and then, after 
a considerable lapse of tÏ1ne, nominating luen for 
110 other reason than that they suited hÌ111self. Bis- 
hop Grossetete's life-long struggle \vas to pronlote 
\vorthy nOluinations to the charge of souls, and for 
this end he used every possible effort. St. Edlnund 
follo\ved another line of action. He did indeed 
obtain a Bull frol11 Gregory IX., which elupo\vered 
hÍlll to fill vacant benefices in case the king noiui- 
nated no one \vithin six Inonths after the inculubellt's 
death, but upon Henry's reillonstrances this Bull \vas 
withdra\vn. Unwilling to see evils \vhich he could 
not relnedy, Edlllund follo\ved the exaillple of St. 
rrholnas of Canterbury, and \vent into exile. The 
Cistercian Abbey of Pontigny no\v opened its gates 
to a third Archbishop of Canterbury. EdlllUlld 
could hold up his arlllS in prayer for the souls COlll- 
lllitted to his pastora
 charge, and benefit thel11 by his 
absence. This at least \ve 11lay take to be the lneau- 
ing of his flight. He filled even a Cistercian soli tude 
\yith the fragrance of his holiness, and of that ecstatic 
prayer which had ahvays been a feature of his piety. 
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lIe dil'd at Soissy in Cluunpagne 011 1öth :K ovelnber, 
1242, and fulfilled hiH proluise of returniug to 
j)ontigny on bt. E(huund's day. On the feast of 
t;t. }
dllluud, kÍ11g and lllartyr, his boùy \vas con- 
veyed to POlltigny, \vhere it 1l0\V rests. Thus, t\VO 
out of the three holy English EdulUllds had gained 
their CrO\Yll. 
The Constitutions of St. Ednlund dra\vn up by 
hilll in 1
3G sho,,
 SOlne of the evils \vith \vhich 
he had to contend: sÏ1nony and Ï1nmorality in the 
clergy are the chief. rrhere are penalties against 
lllothers \vho overlay their children, a COllillon 
lnisfortune in those days as evidenced by canons of 
Councils. " In SOllle cases the parents \vere obliged 
to go into a lllonastery for this offence: in others to 
do penance for three years, and fOl' seven if drunken- 
ness or íLny other sin \vere the occasion of their oyer- 
laying a child." 1 .L--\.ll ëtre adlnonished to confess to 
their parish priest once a year, an obligation as long 
as the parochial SystClll was in full force. 
81. EdulUlld's successor \vas elected in his life- 
tÍ111e, that is, in 1
40. Boniface of 83S0Y "as a 
Carthusian, and uncle of the Queen of England, 
}
leallür of Provence. He \vas kno\vn as the 
"...\bsalom of Sayoy," but physical beauty \vas far 
froln being his greatest gift. lIe was consecrated Ly 
the Pope hÏ1nself ill 1245, and one of his first acts a
 
arch Lishop \vas to obtain a papal privilege to enable 
hÏ111 to payoff the debts of the archiepiscopal see. 


1 ...\.lhan Butler, 16th XovcmLel', vol. ii. p. 877. 
IG 
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It \vas to the effect that for seven years every vaca,nt 
benefice of the province should nlake a loan of its 
first year's revenue to the See of Canterbury. 
Iore- 
over, hp urged his right of n1akillg a general yisitation 
and of requiriug an offering at the saIne tÏ1ne. Boni- 
face had the archiepiscopal debts in vie\\?, but his 
brethren of the episcopal bench and the laity gene- 
rally did not look \vith fayour upon his proceedings 
in this respect. 1 
Richard "/iche had been chancellor of the arch- 
diocese under Rt. Edillund. A saint hÜnself, he had 
enjoyed the intin1acy of St. EdnH1nd, and follo\ved 
hinl to France. N O\Y, the new A.rchbishop nlain- 
tained hÏ1ll in his office of chancellor, and entrusted 
to hirn the care of the "Thole diocese. But he could 
scarcely have exercised this charge under Boniface, 
for the see of Chichester had beco111e vacant in 1244, 
and \vhat happened on this occasion nlay be taken as 
a fair specÏ1nen of the king's nlode of proceediÜg. 
He recollunended Robert Passelew, a ,vol'thless 
court favourite, to be the ne\v bishop, but ,vas op- 
posed by Archbishop Boniface, \vho declared Robert 
totally unfitting, and nOlninated Richard in his 
stead. 2 Thereupon the king seized the temporalities 
of the see, and for two years persecuted and harassed 
the ne,v bishop in every ,yay. Ht. Richard ,vas con- 
secrated by Innocent I\T. in 1245, after \vhich he 
retired to a lonely place in Sussex, \vhere he \yas 


I Fe1ten, Robert Grossctcte, Bischof von Lincoln, p. .>D. 
:! _-\lhan Butler, 
nl Apl'il, yol. i. p. -124. 
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]odged by a priest, the only person in his diocese 
,vho ventured to stretch out a helping banel It \vas 
necessary to threaten lIenry ,,,ith excollllllUllicatioll 
hefore he ,,'ould aHo\v l{ichard to take possession of 
his see, aud \vhen be ) ielded to the fear of spiritual 
anns, the Chichester revenues \vere sadly inl- 
poverished, this being the usual efT"ect produced on 
('hurch lands by the royal guardian
hip. The loss 
of tenlporal goods did not affect St. I
ichard, but 
only served to perfect his charity. Tbe holy and 
gentle Bishop of Chichester reserved his anger for one 
single cause. He ,vas rigidly severe \vith priests \vho 
had sinned against chastity, and \vould never COll- 
sent to luitigate the punishlnent exacted by the 
canons of the tÌlne. St. Richard died the death of 
the sallÜs at the Hospital of God's House, Dovel', 
still caned 1\Iaison Dieu, on ;=3rd April, 1
;33. Roth 
he and St. EdnHuld, his friend, ,vere canouised 
shortly after their death. 
:\Iatthe,v Paris has described .A.rchbishop J30niface 
as struggling to llleet the respective deluands of king 
and 1)01)e for frequéut subsidies. Henry's Heed of 
llloney has been explained and \vas inexcusable. 
'rhe Pope, on the other haud, bad to sustain a long 
strife \vith the Elllperor Frederick II., \vhich ,,-as the 
forerunner of the ...\.vignoll captiyity. Gregory IX. 
had died in 1241 ,vithout carrying out his plan of 
appealing to Christendon1 through a general council. 
Celestine 1'...., his &llCCeC;Sor, reigned i.t, bare fortnight, 
and all thi.... titlle thr' ]{Olnan I':Ulperor ,vas deyastat- 
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ing the states of the Church, and threatening by his 
deeds to prolong the vacancy. St. Edl11Ulld ,vas 
still alive, but out of the country, and Boniface, ,vho 
,';as elected during :Edl11und's lifetÏIne, had not come 
to it. In the rrin1ate's absence the Bishops of Liu- 
coIn, N or,vich, anil Carlisle, under the presidency of 
the .L\rchbishop of York, resolved to invite the 
cl11pe1'or to give np persecuting the Church, whilst, 
itnitftting the early Christians, they ordered special 
prayers and fasting in "England for the restoration of 
its free action. Innocent IV. \vas elected in 1243, 
and tìOOll after\vards, in order to be independent of 
Frederick, left ROlne in disguise to take up his abode 
at T.Jyons, ,vhere at length he ,vas able to call the 
general council. Bishop Grossetete of Lincoln was 
present at it, and testified after"Tards to the Pope's 
genuine need of fUlldtì. In thÜ; council Innocent 
settled that the Holy See should dispose of not 1110re 
than t\velve benefÌceð iu England. For the needs 
of the Church, he and the cardinals were to COll- 
tribute a tenth for three years, the clergy a t\\-'entieth.1 
The elnperor was deposed. As, however, he did not 
sublnit to the sentence, but continued bis warfare, 
the Pope's position did not Ünprove. It is true
 
therefore, that bet\veen the king and the Pope the 
nation ,vas severely taxed, and equally true that the 
continual deillands for subsidies vvere not graciously 
received. .Lit that tÜlle England "Tas part of Christen- 
dOln, and had to bear its burdens. 1\
()ll;, being cut 
1 Felten, p. 47. 
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I off froln the rest of the ,vorid ill things spiritual, it is 
free to spend its O\Vll lllolley 011 itself and its needs- 
if that is an advantage. 
_\.rch bishop 130niface, then, \"ainly tried to extend 
hi" spiritual jurisdiction. His attelllpt "
as opposed 
as contrary to the canons. Inllocent IV. (] 
.j
) 
ruled that the ATchhishop's visitation should he 
restricted to diocesan officials, and non-exen1pt COll- 
ventual churches. It ,,'as to last one or t\VO days 
a11cl the costs not to exceed four Inarks. 1 
SiInon de ï\Iontfort on his side ,vas the popular 
leader. The king, \vho had S'VOfn to observe the 
Provisions of Oxford for the reformation of abuses ill 
Church and State, evaded his prolnises, aud once 
1110re the barons rose up against hÍ1n. Both Henry 
and his son "
ere taken prisoners, aud then SÜ11011, 
being in tell1pOrary authority over the land, calleel 
the first parliament in 12G3. It \\'as fashiolle(1 
on the rDodel of Church synods, ,vhich had been 
regularly held since Arch bishop Theodore's tilue, 
and had been to a certain extent representati\ e 
asselnblies. X ow for the first tÏ1ne citizens allà 
burgesses ,vere called upon to assist the knights anel 
BabIes and prelates ill their deliberations. Earl 
Hiulon diel not long survive this great stroke. lIe 
fell at Eveshalll, ODe of the iguoble battles fought 
bet\Veell king and barons. He ,vas ahvays true to 
tllt\ Church and, according to his vie,,", faithful to 
the State. lIe ,vas fighting for constitutional pl'ivi- 
1 Felten, p. 61. 
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leges in an unconstitutional age. Loyalty to IIenry 
III. \vas a difficult lnatter, but there is nothing to 
proye that Sin10n ,vas ,vallting in devotedness to 
lllonarchical principles. On hin1, a near connection, 
fell the full force of a capricious tell\per, and a ,vill 
only obstinate for unroya] aÏ1ns. 
In the Church tIll.} corresponding event to the 
ca Uillg of Parliaulellt \vas the consecration of ,,-r est- 
Ininster .A.obey in .1:269. A lllagnificent shrine of 
gold and precious stones ,vas prepared for St. Ed- 
\yard's hody, \vbich ,vas horne by the king hÏ111self 
on the opening day, as, surrounded by the princes of 
his house, he took part in the great procession. 
Henry ,vas neyer ,vanting in an out\vard act of faith 
and piety. The history of England has been linked 
\vith the fortunes uf ,'
 estillinster ...\.bbey since its 
foundation day, and it ,vas in the Chapter House 
that the first padianlent sat. 
.A..rchbisbop Boniface died in 1270 in the odour of 
sanctity. He ,vas beatified in 1t)3t3,1 his nlenlor
r 
bearing the test of nlany centuries. Another great 
saint lent the bright exalllple of his holiness to the 
troubled tinles of IIenry III., although he actually 
hecalne a bishop only in the follo\ving reign. 
Tho1l1as Calltilupe, Bishop of Hereford, canle of a 
noble ànd stirring race, still belonging to the peerage,2 
and ,vas himself the noblest of all, a nlan ,vholly 


1 Felten, Robc1.f Grossctctc, Bischof 
.on Lincoln, p. 58. 
:! In the person of Earl de In. "Tarl', who
e ell1est son 1 leal'S tlH
' 
title of Yi
cuunt (
antelupe. 
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giyeJl Up to God fr0111 his etLrliest years. ...\fter the 
fi.tshion of the tÏ1nes he ,vent both to Oxford and to 
] )ari
. At Oxford he studied at the house of the 
Black Friars, and there is reason to believe that he 
received an earlier training frOlll Robert ICihvardby. 
His university days thro\v light upon the tÏ1nes ,yhen 
Hi sudden quarrel Let\veen a legate's brother and a 
student could lead to blood-shedding, the legate 
abruptly leaving Oxford, and threatenillg the U ni- 
versity with exconlflllu1Ïcation. The evil wa
 averted 
by the luediation of J10bert Grossetete, who \vas 
Oxford"s father ë1nd protector. 
...lgain, under the chancellorship of Thoinas, \ve are 
introduced to a strange scene at Oxford. During the 
civil disturbances of Henry's reign, a visit frolH 
Prince Ed\vard or his approach, 1263, was not vie\ved 
as au hononr. The 
Iayor ordered the city gates to 
be fast closed. "A.t dinner tÎ1ne the big bell of t;t. 
:ðlary's \vas tolled. ...-\.ll left their llleat and ran to 
their s\vord
, bows, slings, and bills; gathering to- 
gether in a body, they fought lnobt courageously, 
vvounded InallY of the to\ynspeople, and forced the 
rest to fly. The Provost's house \vas burnt; .\Yilliam 
the l
spycer's \vas broken up, with all the spicery 
itself, from one den to the other, and lllost of the 
goods therein spoiled. .At thp house of the :\Iayor, 
,vho ,vas a vintner, they drauk as Inuch ,,,Tine as they 
could, and "ttðted the re
t." 1 
Charity to poor scholars \va.s a characteristic of 
t. 
I L
fe of Sf. Tlw/nas of Ht1"efonl, bupplclllcllt, p. 
21. 
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Thc)lnas Cantilupe. \Y'here all 'v ere dear they ,vere 
dearest. He supported two, and often pleaded the 
cause of others ,yith his rich relations. 
The death of .Archhishop Boniface in 1270 ,vas 
follo,ved by a long vacancy. Ahnost the last act of 
Henry III. concerned the nOll1inatiol1 of his suc- 
cessor at Canterbury. The Pope, at Henry's d
sire, 
)lutde the appoinbnent, and his choice fell upon 
l{obert I
ihYardby, a I)on1Ïnicall friar of brilliant re- 
putation (1272). The king died shortly after,yards, 
and a regency ,vas forl11ed, pending the return of 
Prince Ed,vard fronl the 1Ioly Land. He did not 
arrive in England till the SUl11111er of 127 J, ,vhen he.. 
,vas cro,vned by the new Archbishop. 
It ,vas I\:ihvardby's privilege to be the early friend 
and confessor of Thon1as Calltilupe, and in 1275 h3R 
consecrator to the see of IIereford. I\:ihvardby and 
his successor, Peckhaul, both holy nlen, used a very 
different lneasure to the Bishop of Hereford. The 
career of the DOlllinican as PrÜllate ,vas shortened 
by design of the Pope, ,vho pronloted hÏ1n to the 
Cardinalate vvith the intention of using his talents 
out of England, viz., for the conversion of the Tar- 
tars. Death overtook hÍ1n at ,riterbo, ,vhere Pope 
Kicolas III. ,vas holding his court (1279).1 
:ßlallY trials fell to the share .of St. Th01nas. The 
strangest of all "T(tS his disagreernent with the great 
Franciscan .I...\.rchbishop Peckhanl, who succeeded 
I\:ihvardby, and ,vas also a Papal nonlination. The 
I Fr. Raymund Palmer, l'rvvinc'ials of the Friar Preachers, p. 6. 
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exaet nature of the contest has rell1ained obscure, 
but it is supposed that Peckhalll exceeded his po,yers 
a:-> :\Ietropolitan, and was arbitrary in bis episcopal 
act:-,. The bishops appear to have heen in their 
right when they considered that Peckhanl had gone 
beyond his jurisdiction in certain questions of appeal 
fronl the l1ishops' Court to the Court of ..\.rche:-,. 
l\foreover, St. Thoillas had a private controversy 
\vith hÍ1n occasioned by their respective official;:,. 
'The Bishop of Hereford complained that the Canter- 
bury official had interfered too quickly in a particular 
ca::,e, and thus checked tbe usual course of ecclesi- 
astical proceedings: the official appealed first to his 
bishop, and then to the Court of Arches. Thus St. 
Tholnas ,vas of opinion that his rights as bishop had 
been disregarded, and that it ,vas his duty to take 
the case to 1{0111e. 
13efo1'e he started to plead his u
vn cause both he 
and his official ,vere excoul111unicated by the too 
hasty official of Canterbury. He betook hiInself to 
:\fartiu 1\,7. at O1'vieto, \vho received hÜn 1l10st kindly, 
but his ,;uit ,vas never heard before an earthly 
tribunal. He died of a sudden sickness at :\lonte- 
fiascolle (1 
b
). 
The end of this, the last canonised saint of Catholic 
England, is full of significance, aU the 1110re so that 
the sbac1o,v of the cross falls upon it. He died under 
sentence of exconlBlunicatiol1 fronl hìs :\IetropoIitR.ll, 
,,,hich ,vas no doubt repealed by the Pope, as it is 
said that Peckluun \vonld not alIo,v the Bishop's 
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reUlaUlS to receiye Christian burial till he had seen 
the Papal absolutioll. The value of 
t. Tholllas's 
proceeding is hardly reali
ed by those ",-ho have not 
thought of the dangers attending all undue exercise 
of great po\vers. Shortly after that seenling failure 
of his death God begall to glorify hiln by n1Ïracles. 
Through his intercession forty dead vvere r
ised to 
life.! He ,vas canonised in 1320 at the petition of 
Ed ,yard II. The great exaulples of holines
 in the 
celltury follo,vil1g St. ThollHtS'S llHìl'tyrdolll would 
seelll to be the special blessing produced b} hiD 
blood. The saints, ,,,ho thus filled the Church with' 
the fragrance of their S,yeetlless, ,vere ont,vardly I 
fttilures. No OIle of thelll carried out his desires for 
God's glory, and yet eacb did his appointed ,vork. 
The hist01Y of the follo\ving reigns suggests the 
saIne thought \vith regard to the Church. 


1 Lift: and Gest.'3 of Sf. Tlw1ìlas of 1IeT
fonl, p. 155. 
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THE ne\v king \yas as strong as his father had been 
\vcak. Ec1\val'd I. is accounted one of England's 
be
t kings. It is certain that he developed the fail- 
illg peculiar to lUllllan greatness ill tyranny over the 
spiritual po\ver, and the narro\v spirit of nationalisl1l. 
To be English before all things 111ay apply to th@ 
Rtatè: it does not apply to the Church as the king- 
dOll} of all nations. Ed \vard caIne to the throne in 
the pride of his thirty-three years, a thorough 
l
llglishlnall, \"ith no liking for foreign favourites. 
JIe broke therefore at OllCP \vith the habits of the 
pl"ecl
ding reign. IIis faults "'ere the faults of 

trength, nut those of \, eakness, and \vere as 
di
(tstrous to the Church as his father's had Leen to 
the State. 
}:a\vard \vas cro\vned ill L27 -! by 
\.rchbishop 
I\.ihvardby, nearly t\VO years after his father's death, 
but it \\yas \vith the t\VO ÍnlluedÜtte successors of 
I\:ih\Yal'dby that he caUle into conflict. His o\vn 
death alone ended the strife \vith Archbishop 
\Yincheh.;ey, ,,'ho had constantly oppo
ed his be- 
haviour to\va.rd
 tile Church. 
(251) 
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'"Vhen .A.rchbishop I\:ih,vardby left England at the 
Pope's request, Ed\vard \vished for the llolninatioll 
of Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath and \Vells, but 
the Holy See conferred the archiepiscopal see all 
John l")eckhanl, a ,vell-kno\,{ll Franciscan (1
79). 
The ne,v ..A.fCh bishop ,vas ttdlllirably suited to the 
post, and an1Ïdst the splelldours of Canterbury ,vas 
ever nlindful of the sÍ1nplicity of St. Francis. Strict 
and untiring in his visitations, he looked hiInself into 
the sllHtllest details, and 'vas no acceptor of persons. 
The Synod of Laillbeth, held by Peckhalll in 1
81, r 
sho,vs that the practice of C0ll1111Uuion uuder Olle 
kind had been universally adopted. In the second 
canon, "parish priests, ,vhen they adlllillister the 
Holy COllllllunion, are enjoined to acquaint the 1110re 
ignorant of the laity that the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour, or the integrity of the Sacralllent, is con- 
tained under the single species of Bread. They are 
likewise to teach thelll that ,,,hat they receive in the 
chalice is ullconsecrated ,vine, and given theu1 only 
that they Inay s\vallo\v the other species \vith 11101'8 
convenience. For," as the Canon goes on, "the 
Blood of our Lord, under the species of consecrated 
'Vine, is allo,ved only to the priest that celebrates." 1 
Ed,vard had cautioned the Synod not to violate the 
rights of the CrO'Vll: Peckhanl replied by inviting 
. him to fulfil his royal part by the Church, and to 
extirpate evil "CuStOlllS," \vhich St. Tholnas bad 
condenlned by his lllartyrdonlo 
I A,d;,[uitit;s of tlu' Engltsh F1'tOlCiscans, p. 94. 
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But the great prote
t of the sYllod \\Tas against the 
fan10us 
tatutes úf l\IortInain. Au alteration in the 
COllycyallce of land \va
 etlected by these la\vs, to the 
profit, as l<:d\vard ::;upposed, of the CrO\Yll. The first 
statute \vas passed ill 1279. j..ll alienations in l\Iort- 
Blain being forbidden, the l11easure affected the 
Church in this \yay: estates could not be bequeathed 
to corporate Lodies, consequently not to religious 
foulldtttiollS, because estates so bequeathed would 
have been held in perpetual succession instead of re- 
verting ultiIllately to the feudal lord. The statute 
of 1
79 forbade the Church to acquire lands by ",
ill 
or purchase \vithout the consent of the feudal lord. 
An expedient ,,-as discovered to evade its \yorking. 
1'he interested parties caIne to a secret understand- 
ing: the body \vishing to obtain the land set up a 
fictitious title, and the real proprietor, by collusion, 
sutIercd judgl11ent to be given against hÏ111.1 This 
evasion \vas foiled to a certain extent by a lle\v 
statute in 1
ë5, under \yhich any fraud ill cases of 
the kiud \vas punished by forfeiture to the illllllediate 
lord. The clergy nevertbeless ,,-ere ingenious in ex- 
pedients: one \vas that of cOllveying estates, not to 
the body corporate, but to others for its use.
 Pro- 
bably the very repression of bequests to the Church 
stÍ111ulated zeal. 
Iany 111en thought themselvel::; 
quite justified in eluding the la\v. The spirited pro- 
test of Peckham, ho\veyer, \vas lllade in vaiu. 


1 Lingard, Hist( ry of Englaì/d, iii. 
7ö. 
2 Ibid., iii. 27-1. 
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...-\.fter the sYllod ,vas over the Archbishop set out 
on a visitation of his \vhole diocese. The e"il
 in 
the Church \Ye
'e largely occasioned by-pluralists and 
non-resident pastors. The nonlinatioll of ,yorthy 
bishops \vas a subject he strenuously Ünpressed 
on Ed,vard I. 
One of the ,vorst royal custOlllS opened the Church 
to creatures of the king, ,vho had no care for the 
sheep, being \vorldly and Inercenary. The Bishop 
of Lichfield at that tÏ1ne happened to be a foreigner, 
\"ho had ahvays liyed out of his diocese. The _lrch- 
bishop sUlun10ned hÜn publicly to return under pain 
of deprivation. Other instances of his chastiseillents 
are on record. On one Sir Osburn Gyfford the full 
severity of a canonical penance ,vas Ì111posed for his 
conduct to\vards t,vo nuns at "Tilton.! In his care 
for those consecrated to God, the Archbishop forbade 
the said Sir Osburn ever to speak again to a nun, or 
to go into a COllvent. ...\ priest in the diocese of 
Chichester he sentenced to three years' penance for 
\vant of chastity. 
SaIne years later, in 1290, the ...\.rchbishop ga' e 
sentence in a case which had been long pending 
bet\veen "T orcester Cathedral and the \V orcester 
Franciscans. The body of a certain H. Poche had 
been carried off by Inain force èLnd buried in the 
cathedral churchyard, whereas the friars alleged 
that he had wished to be buried \vith them. 1.-' he 
Arch hishop to \VhOll1 they appealed decreed" that if at 
I A nfÙJuitir.-: ()f the Ellgli.'
h ]l'nwcÙcans, p. 97. 
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.any tÏ111C the friars Ininor can luake a legal proof 
that the corpses of dead persons are left thCIll by 
,,
ill, they Inay freely carry thelu to be interred in 
their o,vu place of burial, after l\Iass has been said 
for the deceased in the cathedral church, provided 
that the said church loses nothing thereby". He 
added characteristically: "-\Y e neither can nor 
ought to see the friars beaten váthout shedding 
tears". He oròered, in conse<1uence, that the corpse 
of J L Poche should be deliyered ,,'ithin a fortnight to 
the friars under penalty of suspension to the prior 
and seniors of \V orcester 
\bbey. "Thus ended the 
process, and the Franciscans buried the dead." 1 
\Yhilst .Archbishop Peckhanl "Tas intent on the 
cause of the Church: Ed,vard ,vas bent 011 the COll- 
quest of Scotland aud \Vales. \Yhe11 not legislating, 
he \\'as fighting. IIis judicial turn of luiud Blade 
hinl foreseeing; aud it \\ as clear to hin1 that the 
I\:ing of England should unite \\-r ales iLnd Scotland 
under his sceptre. As a rule, he did not wage idle 
,val'S fof elnpty honour and glory: his caulpaigns 
,vere the result of Ì1nvard convictiou, but none the 
less his reyenue ,vas not equal to their deillands. 
rIhe ordinary royal revenue at this period \vas 
,fu;J,OOO: tbe extraordinary ct150,OOO.2 All through 
his reign Ed\vard 'vas ,yorking the question of sub- 
sidies. He sa,,' the end, and did not care \vhat 


1 (nfir/Ilitù.-; oftlu J.;ngli.;;;h Fnlllci.";Cllll:3, p. 103. 
:! :-:'t\1hh
, COìl
fitllfirm(fl Ih.story, ii. ,')-17. 
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llleans he took thereunto. Both his leglslatloll and 
his ,vars fell heavily on the Church. 
On the relle,val of the \\T elsh call1paign, ill 1282, 
t\VO provincial councils, one for the province of 
York, the other for the province of Canterbury, ,vere 
called to consider the ever-recurring subject of sup- 
plies. .A. thirtieth \vas contributed by the COIllnlons. 
The clergy, it seeIllS, coptributed prolllises; but 
Ed,yard satisfied himself by seizing the treasure of 
the Teillple, destined for the Crusade-an act of 
aggression \vhich dre,v upon hÎIll the censures of the 
Pope. .Archbishop Peckhalll \vas ordered to go to 
the king, reIllonstrate \vith hilll, and dellland restitu- 
tioll. 
Ed\vard's action \vith regard to ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals \vas equally hostile. The foundation of these 
courts \vas the Conqueror's best act. Every am- 
bi
ious sovereign chafed at the results which they 
entailed in putting ecclesiastics outside the la,v of 
the land. Edward restricted their jurisdiction to 
l11erely spirituallllatters, "such as offences for ,vhich 
penance ,vas due," questions relating "to tithes, 
lllortuaries, churches and churchyards, injuries done 
to clerks, peljury and defalllation". 1 This ,vas his 
way of replying to a cOlllplaint Illade by the Canter- 
bury clergy (1285). Their grievance ,vas that the 
king's court issued prohibitions on suits entered in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and thus nullified the actioll 
of these courts. 


1 StubLs, Con.st. Hisl., ii. 119. 
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Before }:(l\vard returned, in 1289, froIll hi
 three 
years' absence in 
lrance, he luade a ue\v YO\Y of 
crusade, a device \vhich obtained him a grant of all 
eccle
iastical tenth for six years. The crusade itself 
\vas never lUldertaken. 'The expulsion of the J e\vs, 
in the follo\ving year, took Inure Iuoney out of the 
kingdoIll, l)opular opinion had been so strong 
again
t then1 that their live:::; \vere in peril. The 
Franci
cans \vere the cha1l1pionb of the Jews, just as 
they \vould have been of any other do\vn-trodden, 
persecuted race, out of pure love for their divine 
Lord, They usually settled in the IIebrew quartel'b, 
and, on one occasion, saved seventy J e\ys froIll death, 
by interceding for thenl \vith the king, The price 
they p
Úd for this charitable deed \vas the l'efusal of 
the people to give thelU ahns.1 The Father of all 
Christians had set thelll an eX(:
lllpie by taking the 
hated race under his protection. There \vere no 
Je\vs ill :Englalld from the days of Edward till Crolll- 
\vell. 2 
In connection \vith the death of Queen Eleanor, 
iu 1290, Inay be lllentioned the crosses \vhich 
Ed\vard erected to her lllelnory at every place \vhere 
her coffin stopped on its road froul Lincolnshire to 
"7' estIllin:ster. These crosses \vere nine in lluluber, 
ciz., at Liucoln, Xorthalnpton, Stony Stratford, 
'Y.oburn, Dunstable, t;t. 
\lban's, \Valthan1, Cheap, 
and Charing. Each "
as lua-de oi stone, and 


I Url'l'll, Jfi...fU'ry of the English Peopll, p. IH
. 
17 



 ibid., }'. 1
'
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elaborately carved, and ,vas intended to be a per- 
petual renlinder to the ,vayfarer of Eleanor's soul. 1 
Bishop Burnett of Bath and \Vells, ,vho had been 
the king's prÜlle n1Ïnister since 1278, was 1l0t long 
in follo,viug Queen Eleanor. \Y"hen proposed by 
Ed,vard at that tÜne (1278) for the see of Canter- 
bury, he had been rejected by l{onle. 2 Later 011 the 
king would haye had hill) prollloted to \Villchester 
but for a second opposition frolll the Holy See. There 
is thus reason to suppose that Ed

ard's choice of 
hin) as a counsellor ,vas unfortunate. 
Archbishop Peckha11l died in 1292, and there fol- 
lowed a vacancy, during ,vhich the king showed 1110re 
than his usual deterlnination to extort llloney froIll 
the clergy. His behaviour Oll this occasion lllay 
have influenced Pope Boniface's subsequent act in 
protecting the clergy generally frolll similar deulands. 
A prospective war ,vith France ,vas now added to 
the cftlnpaigns at hOl11e, and, as usual, subsidies 
were 
anting. Ed,vard SUl1l1110ned both provinces 
of clergy to nleet at \Vestminster in 1294. .L\lready, 
hoV\
ever, he had seized "all the coined llloney and 
treasure in the sacristies of the lllonasteries aHd 
cathedrals. 3 He apologjt5ed to the .Asselnbly for this 
act of violence, and then asked for further aid. The 
proposal to give hilll t,vo-tenths for a year infuria,ted 
hÜll. He declared he ,vould have half the spiritual 


I Ruck, Clmrch of our Fathers, iii. -17. 
:! Stubbs, (/O'll...;t. l1i:5t., ii. 126. 
:J IMd. 
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leveuue of the clergy 01' outla,v thel11. 'rhey \yould 
.consent, they said, if the statute de 1'eligiusiç;, other- 
\vise JlorlJJlrl'lJl, \\?ere repealed. " This could not be 
aoue unconstitutionally," ,vas the king's reply. lIe, 
nevertheless, acted unconstitutionally by theIn, and 
too}{ the subsidy ,,,hich they had refused to grant. 
1Ioreoyer, "he seized all the alien priories to the 
lIulnber of about one hundred, and used their 
revenues," that is the sUln hitherto sent abroad to 
the parent Inonastery beyond the seas, "for the 
prosecution of his French ,val' ".1 
In the lueantÌllle, l{obert \Vinchelsey ,vas ullani- 
Inou'.;}y elected to the see of Canterbury (1
94). His 
qnaliti(ls of u1Ìnd-be had been rector of the Ul1i- 
versity of Paris-his gracioJls and \vinning l11anners, 
specially fitted hÏ1n for a post ,vhich v{as by no 
ll1e<111S all honour and glory. As a nlatter of fact be 
,vas at once involved ill the nelnands of the king on 
the one hand and in the resistance offered by the 
clergy on the other. The question, hü\v far conceS- 
sions lllight be lnade to the royal po,ver by tbt 1 
Church in this lllatter of subsidies, was no easy one 
to solve, even for an Archbishop of Canterbury, under 
êt sovereign of Ed\vard I.'s al11Litioll. In 1296 it 
\vas taken out of hi::, hands by Bonif(tce 'VIII., ,yho 
published his celebrated bull r/tricis '((ico.
 to Ineet 
these particular CirCUll1stances. In it he forbade the 
.clergy "to pay, and the secular po\\-en; to enact, 


I <:il:'lptet, }["Ilry rIll. tlNd fll r.:llylish JI011astt'rí.-., i. -1:3. 
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under penalty of exconullunication, contributions or 
taxes, tenths, t,yentieths, hundredths, or the like, 
frolu the revenues or the goods of the churches or 
their Ininisters ".1 -\Yhen, therefore, the king next 
appealed to the clergy for subsidies in N ovelllber 
 
129ö, "
inchelsey lllade ans,ver " that they could not 
disobey the Pope, and that their contributing any- 
thing at all ,vas no longer possible". They so far 
cOlnpron1Ïsed the nlatter as to COIne to a private 
arrallgeillent, ,,-hich aJlo\ved individuals to take their 
part in \yhat thè ,,,,hole body could not la\vfully do. 
The northern proyince yielded in spite of the Pope 
 
the southern province resisted, and paid the penalty 
for its loyalty. The king seized the lay-fees of its 
clergy: \'
inchelsey protested and excolDlllullicated 
the aggresðors. All through the year 1297 the 
.A.rchbishop was considering the bull clericis laicos. 
Boniface \TIll. had qualified it by another, at the 
request of the l
ing of France, "in \vhich he bad 
exelnpted yoluntary gifts of Illoney, and all taxes 
necessary for national defence," fron1 the prohibi- 
tion. 2 This concession seeIns to have been unkno,vn 
to .A..rchbishop "Tinchelðey and the English clergYT 
as, issued in February, 1297, it had not COlne before 
then1 in August. Delay did not aJter their opinion. 
They could not disobey the Pope. On his side the 
king pledged hÜnself to take \vhat they could not 
glye. The barons, \vith no Pope behind theIn, 
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11roved far Inore unruly than the clergy. As it \Ya
. 
l
d\Yarc1llever forgave Archbishop \\Tinchelsey for the 
crisis of 1
g7, \yhich had been nOlle of his luakillg. 
IIic; position becaOle still lllore difficult in 1:29U, 
\yhen l
()niface claÍ1ned Scotland as a fief of the 
Holy See, presun1aLly to 
ecure it froIll the lllolesta- 
tioll of Ed \vard. It is clear that the Chief of the 
Christian people and the King of England nlight 
take a totally different vie\v of that kingdoln and of 
its proðpects. }
d\vard rightly thought it 
hould be 
under the l
llglish sceptre, \vhilst Pope Boniface 
could justifiably seek to preserve Scottish inde- 
pendence as a Blatter of justice to the bcottish 
nation. First of all Ed\vard submitted the ques- 
tion to his barons ill Parliament, and then for- 
\yarded to l
ollle an account of his claÏ1n. \Yinchel- 
sey's non-co-operation on this occasion llloved 
"Ed\varc1 to vindictive conduct to\vards hÜn after the 
death of Pope Boniface. lIe \vas accused of treason- 
ahle designs in the Parlialllent of Lincoh1 (1301), 
and consequently called to appear before the Papal 
Court (1306). In all probability \'
inchelseY'H only 
fault lay in the situation. He o\ved spiritual alle- 
giance to the Pope, yet, if he paid it, he offendel1 the 
king. On the other haud, he \vas undoubtedly 
B challlpioll of the liberties of the subject against the 
abuse of the royal prerogative. lIe did not return 
to England duriug Ed\vard's lifetÍ1ne, but \"as fully 
acquitted of the charge nlade against hÜn by Ed,,'ard. 1 


I l.illgal'c.l, lli....fory úf J
'I1!11{(lld, iii., 2(i8. 
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Anthony Bek, bishop of Durham ill 1:283, ,vas a 
great contrast to .A.rchbishop "
inchelsey, and en- 
joyed the favour of Edward I. The see of Durhalll 
,,,as ol'iginally the see of Lindisfarne, and its chief 
glories were connected ,vith St. Cuthbert. It was 
one of the three palatinates, and the 11l0st rello'''ned
 
Chester and Lancaster constituted the others. In 
COUlse of tin1e the bishop, ,yhose see ,vas a palatinate, 
callle to exercise Jura Regalia "\vithin its boundaries.. 
Durhaill ,vas called" terra beati Cuthberti ". 1 Thus 
it is that the Illeek posses
 the land in a literal 
sense, over and above the heavenly country, ,vhich 
alone they desire. 
Ed,vard I. carried \vith him to the tonlb his grudge 
against the ecclesiastical court. One of his last acts 
\vas to Inake a forilla! con1plain t on the subject to 
Clelnent 'T. DOlllination ",vas Edward's ruling 
thought, and \vhatever clashed with it either in 
Church or State "Tas an abiding source of irritation. 
"Then \Vinchelsey returned to England, be found 
the sceptre ill far different hands. Ed\vard II. ,,-as 
a pleasure-seeker all his life, "\vith no notion of the 
responsibilities of royalty. He disregarded bis pro- 
n1ise to his dying father, and continued his riotous 
existence \vith foreign favourites. Policy he bad 
none. The great ainls for \vhich his father bad 
toiled and reigned ,vere lost sight of in the un\vorthy 
pursuits of the hour. The exalnple of both king and 
queen had probably a great deal to say to the dis- 


I Rt.-yisfrll:n" Palatinllln D,lt'Julmense. See Pl'eface by Hal'.ly, p. 67. 
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sollltt'lless ,vhich prevailed before the outbreak of the 
lnack Death. ,\ hether the king's passion ,vas for 
,yal' or for aillusement, he equally required funds. 
r.rh(, insufficiency of the royal revenue in those tÏ1nes 
,vas a source of constant irritation both to king and 
baron
. 'Yhen the pleasure took a particularly 
oblloxioub forlH, as \vith Ed,vard II., the baroll,:; ,vere 
the 11101'e unyielding. These perpetual d.elnands for 
subsidies, as \vell as the general elllptiness of the 
royal treasury, told upon the Church. On his return 
to l
ngland .\Yillchelsey ,vas instructed by the Pope 
to conlplain of the fines levied upon religious houses 
by nobles, and of the squandering of sees and bene- 
ficeR \yhen in the king's hands. 
ltobert 'Yillchelsey survived his persecutor six 
years, and died a holy death in l\Iay, 1313. The 
hest proof that he had never been a traitor ,vas the 
fact that hi
 canoni!::;ation ,vas at one tÌ1ne conten1- 
plated. Through the yicissitudes of his life and 
office he ,vas a Ulan of prayer, and distinguished by 
a great devotion to the Passion and to our Lady. 
IIis successor, \Y. alter Reynolds, Bishop of ,yo orcester, 
\VaR a Ulan of less strong character: The ne,v _\rch- 
bishop found hÌ1nself at once involved in the question 
of the Telnplar property. This 111Ïlitary order had 
done a real ,york in the Holy Land, but ,vhen banished 
froin it, the chosen sphere of ë\,cti vity seelned to be 
rCllloyed, for the spirit of chivalry should be fed by 
] loLle deeds. Serious charges ,vere lllade against the 
knights throughout Christendolll, and after thorough 
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inyestigatioll, Clenlent V. finally suppressed the 
Order (1312) as a llleasure of expediency. His Bull 
disposed at the same tinle of the property left by the 
Teluplars, and ordered that it should be transferred 
to the I(llights Hospitallers. Ed\vard II. demurred 
to this, and it \vas only eleven years later that the 
bill of transfer passed through Parlianlent. 1 
In the lueantÜne Arch bishop Reynolds had to 
deal ou the one hand \vith a king and nobility 
hungry after treasure, and on the other \vith the 
Pope's positive COlllluands as to ho\v it \vas to be 
applied. At first his O\V11 line of conduct \vas not 
absolutely blanleless, since he, together \vith other 
bishops, began to appropriate the spoils. In defer- 
ence too to Ed\vard he called a council, not as 
hitherto a convocation, in order to consider the 
question of supplies. The clergy indignantly re- 
fused to be appealed to through a council for a 
purely telllporal object. 
Ed\vard had strongly advocated the election of 
\Valter Reynolds, \vho had been his tutor, and \vas 
no\v raised by his influence to be the first peer 
spiritual and tenlporal of the realn1. At the tÏ1ne 
of Reynold's accession Gaveston had not long faHen 
a victinl to the general execration, and soon the 
defeat of Bannockburn \vas to prove Ed,vard's 
incapacity for fulfilling another of his father's re- 
quests. Considering that he \vas SOllle\vhat of a 
king's luan, the conduct of Reynolds as prÍlnate 
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',vas fairly inc1epelHlellt, and it hecàlnc 11101'e so a
 
til11e ,vcnt on, and the \yol'thless cha}
acter of 
11
d,,
ard [1. \Ya
 more fully revealed. In order to 
strengthen hiR po\\.er as :\Ietropolitan he obtained 
eight Bulls froln Clen1ent "\T., by \vhich, alnongst 
other privileges, he reserved to hÜnself the exclusive 
right for three years of visitation in his province: that 
of visiting all r
ligious houses \vithout exception, and 
of absoh-ing at his visitation those \"ho should confess 
to hill!.l 
One, at least, undoubted encroachluent of the 
royal po\ver against the Church occurred under 
\Valter's pontificate. It was the case of ...\.dalll 
Orlton, bishop of Hereford. In the Parlialnent of 
1323, he \vas accused, rightly or \vrongly, of high 
treason. l1e appealed to the judgnlent of his :\Ietro- 
politall aud fello\v-hishops, \vho fully supported hÎ111, 
but not\vithstanding l{eynold's requireluent that the 
Bishop should be tried and judged in the spiritual 
courts, he \vas sUl111uoned before \vhat becalue then 
or shortly after\vards the court of I\:ing's Bench. 
At the first sitting, proceedings \vere interrupted by 
the entrance of the ..\.rchbishop, follo\ved by the 
\vhole IIierarchy, \"ho denlauded the release of the 
Bishop of Hereford, under threat of excollllllunicatioll. 
They Hucceeded in carrying hilll off, but Edn-ard 
retaliated by calling a lay council at \'
esbnillster, 
\"ho sat upon the bishop, and brought hÏIu in guilty. 


1 Hùok. L ii"''; of _ t rrhiJisho}J..; (if t fantcrbllry, i j i. 472. 
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Adan1 de Orlton \vas the first bishop since ..A.ugustiue's 
time ,vho was judged by a lay court. 1 It \vill be 
seen froll1 this incident that, h<)\vever \veak in Inany 
things, Ed,vard \vas tenacious of his o,yn authority, 
\vhich he supposed to be called in question. 
\\
hen be ,vas cruelly put to death in Septel11ber, 
1327, neither Churc 1 1nor barons stood by hÏ1n. SOlne- 
thing had altered the attitude of ,\T,alter l{eynolds 
to,vards his sovereign, for froln being his chosen 
counsellor, the Archbishop had gone over to the 
queen's party. It is not difficult to explain the 
universal alienation of England fr0111 Ed\vard II. 
A Tudor in his place would have in1posed all his 
worthlessness upon the country under the cover of 
the royal prerogative, but the barons of those days 
bad !lot had half the life beaten out of thenl by the 
\'
ars of the 110se;:;. Archbishop Reynolds died in 
the autunlll of 1a
7. Bet,,-een the years 1320-1325 
the festival of Corpus Christi \vas introduced into 
England froln ßelgiulu, its birthplace. 2 
The reign of a ne\v I{iug began ahllost sÍ1uulta- 
neously \vith the accession of a ne,v PrÜnate, 1327r 
}
d\vard III. ""aö only fifteen at the tÍ1ne of his father's 
igllon1Ïnious death, and he did not at first shake off 
the bondage of Isabella and 
IortÏ1nel'. \'
hell Isabella 
ceak::)ed to n1Ïsgovern the country, and ,vas forced into 
retirenlent,Edward acted on the Pope's advice to spare 


1 Hook, Lires of A r('hlJislLOp.
 of Canto.bury, iii. 481. 
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her as llluch as possible, anduot to e
pose her con- 
duct. SÌlllon ï\Iepelutlu, the PrÍ1nate ,,'ho succeeded 
J1e
 Holds, was good and peaceable að far a,s l11el1 
,vonld let hÜn be. lIe had a t;torlllY encounter ,vith 
Grandison, bishop of Exeter, ,vho barred the gates 
of his cathedral agttÍllst the 

rchbishop's visitation. 
Govenuuent interfered and bade :\Iepehanl desist, 
hut this ,vas the single instance in '\vhich king and 
pl'Ï1nate clashed. Sinlon died ill 1333, ,vhen the 
reign of Ed,vard III. ,vas only begiuning. rfhe evils, 
,,,hich had been fostered under the preyious reign by 
the had exanIple set in high places, and the unusual 
spectacle of a king and queen equally depraved, 
seelued to recede into the background. It was not 
till 
uccess deserted Ed,vard and 1110ral decline alone 
relllained of his life's greatness and happiness that 
they ,,,ere Ulllnasked in their appalling reality. The 
king's best energies 'v ere devoted to an inane ,var 
,,,ith France, ,vhich eillptied his treasury and pro- 
duced Ílo single result for the real good of England. 
\\-hilst the English ,vere gaining us
less laurels at 
Crecy and Poitiers, a Ineasure of the grayest Í1nport- 
ance ''lith regard to the Church was taken by the 
king and confirmed by pariiaillent. Already òuring 
the previous reign, in 1309, the barons had com- 
plained to the Pope of "Provisions".l Since the 
concession of l\Iagna Charta, a bishop ,vas chosen 
by luajority of suffrages or by compromise, for \vhich 
election the chapter solicited a co'tgé d' éliJ'c. Their 
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choice ,vas notified to the Inetropolitan in case of a 
suffragan, or to the Pope in case of a 11letropolitan, 
and the f::ubject ,vas presented to the king for the 
royal approbation. By degrees the Pope exercised 
the right of institution, \vhich had forlne-rly belonged 
to the Inetl'opolitall, and thus through provisions 
nOlllinated to a great nunlber of bishoprics and 
}
llglish benefices generally. The Pope was then, 
as he is no,v, above local and personal influellces 
,vhich 111Ïght s,vay electors in a far-off portion of the 
Church. IIis choice \vas often singularly \vise, and 
productiye of great blessing to England, but, it ,yas 
objected, those he chose ,vere not invariably I
ng- 
lish; by his illteryention the rights of patronage ,vel'(:) 
invaded, and the gold of the Church in l
llgland ,vas 
occasionally used to profit the enelnies of England. 
In 1350, therefore, the king" enacted a severe penal 
la w against all ,vho in any way should take part ill 
the filling up of Church offices injuriously to his 
royal rights or to those of the chapters or priyate 
patrons concerned". Every act of this kind ,vas 
declared null (Lnd void; all offenders in this sort ,vere 
threatened ,vith fines and Ï1nprisollluent; and all 
appeals against the saIne to foreign tribunals pro- 
hibited. This was the "Statute of Provisions," 
which \vas followed three years later by another 
penal act, conllnonly called sinlply the Præ111/llnirc. 1 
The PI (I muuire gave to the king what it took froln 
the Pope, and forestalled in a faint degree the cele- 
1 Leehler, Lifc of 1Vycl
ffe, Ì. 71. 
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bra.t(\d act of Parlial11cllt \vhich transferred the Papal 
Suprelllacy to the person of the sovereign. As on 
Inany other points it \vas a choice bet\yeell king and 
})opp. .L\ legislation, which strengthened the royal 
hand ill a spiritualulatter, could not \york other\vise 
than disastrously, and so the clergy found. j.J}'cc_ 
IJluliirc \vas an encroacluuent of the royal authority, 
and by no lueans guaranteed either free elections or 
deserving non1Ínees. The Pope on his side ignored 
the Statute, \vhenever the good of the Church re- 
quired it, that is, he still annulled elections, and 
pre
ented to 
eeð, in the ca
e of unsuitable non1ina- 
tions. Bd\vard III. outl
ved his greatness and his 
happiness. IIi
 alnbitious designs upon France and 
Hcotland proved fallacious: both his noble queen, 
1
11Îlippa, and the Black Prince predeceased him, and 
he hÜnself fell into ull\vorthy bands. Before these 
Inelallcholy last years, the terrible Black Death ap- 
peared in England (13-1S). 
The dissoluteness of society had reached an ap- 
palling height, and the historian searches in vain ou 
tht} proluinent page of history for the ten just ll1e11 
\vho 111Ìght have saved England froln civil war and 
apostasy. Yet the saints \vere there, unseen by n1en, 
\vell kllO\Vn to God. In the heart of this celltury, 
so stirring, so full of an old PO\' t..-r in a ne\v fOrIu, the 
\vorldliness proper to those ,,"ho live in an age of 
transition, a certain l1lUllOer of Eng]ish Ilutidens 
\Vl\re leading the austere life of anchoresses. Oue, 
ill particular, \"ho is hardly eyen a IH1111e to lliany, 
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"Tote in 1370, ,,
hell she \vas thirty years old, a book 
,,-hich is to English piety very lunch what t;t. Cathe- 
Tine of t;iena's \vorks \vere to her Italian conteillpor- 
arles. In Norwich, the second to\Yll of England in 
lnediæval tÍ1nes, \vith its 60,000 inhabitants, d,,-elt 
in the latter t\venty years of Ed,vard III. Juliana 
the ...\nchoress. .A.n author 1 has \vell said that she 
and her sisters set forth ill their lives and ,vhole 
being the distinguishing Inark of English piety, a 
tender love for our Lord. The hOllie of the anchor- 
ess, that is, the cell in ,vhich she passed her days, ,vas 
attached to the church. "}1-'rolll its narrow \vindo,v 
she looked upon the altar oyer \vhich, in Iuedi(
Yal 
tÌ1nes, the Blessed SaCntnlent \-vas reseryed; and so 
her heart, free froln earthly ties, fed upon Him alone. 
There ,vas this essential difference bet\veen the her- 
n1Ït and the anchorite, that the one retired to solitary 
places a,vay froln the cro\"vd, and that the other 
becalne a solitary anlidst the abodes of n1en. The 
hern1Ït liyed yery often in the woods: the anchorite 
attached hÌlnself to the tabernacle of the liying God. 
In J nliana's tÜne the lllurnlur of the busy \varld 
reached her cell attached to the church of St. Carrow. 
The nlonetary struggles of Ed \vard III. had a 
deep echo at :x or,,-ich, as the great seat of the 
\yoollen nlêtnufactures, \"hich produced no incon- 
siderable part of his i..evenues. T,vo questions, each 
containing the gernl of revolution, \vere agitating 
111en: the rebellion 'of labour against property, and 
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the conyerSiOll of serfs into free 1nanufacturers. The 
lower orders ,vere gradually rising, whilst the higher 
,vere becon1ing n10re elleryated hy the ciyilisatioll 
,vhich brought theln increasing luxury. Later on, 
X or\vich took a prolnillellt part in the peasant's 
rising under 'Vat Tyler, hut the thing to be re- 
luelubered \vith gladness is that, "an1Ïdst decaying 
chiyalryand chaotic revolt, the Saints of God \vere 
suffering". They are almost hidden ill the fourteenth 
century, yet the existence of the Ànchoresses as a 
body is a guarantee t.hat a supernatural life of prayer 
,vas carried on through its dark clays. Souls of the 
sbtn1p of Juliana pr
yed, and .Jane the :\featless 
lived ahnost entirely on the 1
lessed Sacralllellt 
alone. 1 
These ,vere the Saints. Of "English 'VOlllen 
geuerally a contelnporary "Toté that it \vas the 
exception \vhen they obsèrved their lllarriage VO\v. 2 
In their lives they had abjured Christian purity for a 
licentiousness 1nore akin to :\faholuet's sensual code. 
The ,val'S of Ed,vard III. had driven 111e11 on out\yard 
things ,,,hen it n10st behoyeà then1 to enter into their 
0'''11 hearts, and set an earnest hand to their n10I:al 
refol'lnation. 
\s one by one Ed,,'ard's conquests fen 
frolll his grasp, the inner luind of his people revealed 
itself in all its nakedness. The yisitatioll of la-!8 i
 
said to have carried off half the population of 
I

ngland. ] .Jife Cê:une to a standstill. Law courts 
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and fields ,,,ere alike deserted. The haryest, ripe 
and abundant that year, rotted on the ground for 
,vant of ]abourer
. The \vhole occupation of the 
living ,vas the burying of the dead, and for that, so 
great ,vas the 1110rtality, they did not suffice. The 
statistic
 ,vhich hav
 reached us Il1ay be taken as a 
sal11ple of \vhat "
as going 011 all over England. In 
thf' plague burial ground near the Charterhouse 
" 50,000 bodies "
ere interred during t\velve months. 
FroIH Candlen1as to Easter 200 intern1ents are said 
to have taken place each day." 1 
The scourge fell Inost heavily on the Church. It 
s,,'el!t a,vay t\yo-thirds of the clergy, and decÏ1nated 
religious houses to so great an extent, that they had 
not recovered either their nUlnber
 or their spiritual 
tone at the Dissolution. One result of the Plague 
,vas to depreciate laud and to raise the price of 
labour. The ,vages of labourers rose fifty per cent. 
in consequence of the terrible visitation. 2 The 
lllonasteries ceased to be landlords on a large scale, 
and the systelll of sillallland holdings \vas introduced. 
" After the funerals of the laity," says a chronicler, 
".the officiating priests themselves \vere con
ulned 
by the plague.'
 3 K or" ich suffered yery heavily. 
During one year 8G3 livings of the diocese fell vacant 
through the plague. This resulted in the appoint- 


1 Gasquet, Ilen'ry rIll. and thL English .Lllo'1lastaÙs, i. 4. 

 T. ThÚI'ola Hogers, History of AgricllltllrL and of Pricls, 1. 
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ment of youths \-\'ho had purpo
ea to be clcrJ:s, but 
\vere not cOl11petent to be parish priest
. Clelnent 
\TI. granted a Bull to the Bishop of 
 or,vich, allow- 
ing hÏIll to dispense ,vith sixty clerks \vho ,vere only 
t,venty-one years of age. l SOllletÏ1nes the newly 
ordained had not even been clerics. l\Iauy ,vho had 
lost their \vives in the plague, though they could 
hardly read, luuch less understand, the liturgy, were 
adn1Ïtted into Holy Orders. This necessity is ex- 
plained by the fact that the parish churches \vere 
for the most part deserted, and that there ,vas literally 
110 one to distribute spiritual food to the people. At 
Oxford the schools were shut, and the scholars dis- 
persed thenlselves, or succumbed to the plague. 2 A 
second visitation occurred in 1361. It ,vas called..the 
lesser plague, yet it s\vept a \vay vast numbers, and 
seven bishops anlongst others. In 1368 it reappeared 
for the third tÍ111e, and again ill 1370, 1381, and 1382. 
"That ,vonder is it that the fatal scythe of the Black 
Death produced a " universal loosening of the bonds 
of society"? 3 Yet it \vas only a sensible Ünage of 
,vhat had gone before-the loosening of Illorals, 
\vhich had been as a plague to so lllallY souls. 
\Yillialll of \Vykehanl, bishop of \Yïnchester in 
1äüö, had grO\Vll rich by royal favour, \vhicb he for- 
feited in the latter years of Ed\vard. Considering 
the lï.tVages produced in the ranks of the clergy by 


] (ja:-:quet, i. 2. 
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the plague, he deenled that he could not lllake a 
better use of his \vealth than to devote it to the 
needs of poor scholars aspiring to the priesthood. 
To this end he founded a grallllllar school at ,Vin- 
chester, \v hich was to be a sort of 11 ursery to a 
college at Oxford (1373). His \vhole scheille \vas to 
provide for the perpetual maintenance tLnd instruc- 
tion of t\VO hundred poor scholars. The grall1nlar 
school at \'Tinchester ,vas to prepare the \vay for 
Oxford, that is to say, each foundation was to conl- 
plete the other. Henry VI. alone follo\ved in the 
footsteps of ,\Tykeham, and copied his design in his 
royal foundations of Eton and Call1bridge.1 
Already, ho\vever) a stronger dissolving eleUlent 
than the Black Death \vas in the field. .\rith the 
gathering shado,vs Ed\vard III. breathed his last 
on 21st June, 1377. The policy of the Ed\varas 
ended \vith hinl. 


1 Lowth, Life of TVykdw?ll, p. 182. 
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THE presence of the luan who, in England, cast the 
fir
t stone at the principle of authority, signified 
indeed a \vorse dissolution than that of the Black 
Death; but before considering \Vycliffe in detail, it 
'will be ,veIl to revie.w ,vhat \vas taking place in the 
citadel of authority itself, for that will explain ho\v 
the "English Luther found his tools, so to say, to his 
hand. The appearance of heresy in a country, it
 
acceptance or rejection by the people, are not i'5o- 
lated facts, and should be judged in their context, as 
phenonlena in the history of Christendoln. The 
fortunes of the Holy See are reflected on the period, 
and throw a blaze of light upon all the upheayillgs, 
social and religious, of the fourteenth century. Thus, 
the advent of \V ycliffe and the beginning of the Papal 
Schism, the nlost terrible affliction which God has 
e\ er allo\ved the gates of hell to visit upon IIis 
Church, \vill be found to be ahnost contell1pOl'ary 
events. There is a very close connection bet\Veell 
the t\VO, since the basis of authority attacked hy 
\Vycliffe \vas at that nlOlnent \veakeneil in the eyes 
.of 111en by a iliyic1ed Papac
Y. 
)- - ) 
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The A vignon residence and tradition \vere founded 
in 1305 by Clelllent V., a Gascon Pope, \vho thought 
peace and the bounty of the king of France prefer- 
able to Italy torn by factions. Out\vard peace has 
rarely been the lot of the Papacy, and \vhen the Popes 
ensured it to a certain extent on the banks of the 
l{hone, they paid a heavy price for their security.. 
Subservience to the I(illg of France was an evil which 
gre\v naturally out of their position, yet, excepting 
Clelllent V., \vho is said to have sublllitted his Bull 
concerning the Ten1plars to Philippe Ie Bel,! they 
were personally 1110re independent than it. The 
nations of Christendo1l1 were too apt to aSSUlne that 
the Popes of ,.:\..vignon were French subjects, and in 
the political activity ascribed to thenl, to forget the 
11101'e solid benefits of their spiritual adn1inistration. 
England, for instance, as the sworn enelllY of France, 
looked at the French Pope \vith the eyes of her 
national hatred. Their false position was their 
gravest fault, and at any other tiIlle, and in the nor- 
lllal course of things, the Popes of A vignon \vould 
have Inade their lllark on the Church. 
Clelllent V. and Clelllent VI. (1342), in a mistaken 
policy, strengthened the bonds of the French capti- 
vity, \vhilst John XXII. laid the foundations of the 
Papal palace and fortress at .A vignon. The abode of 
Clen1ent V. had been in the DOlllinican COllvent. 
Benedict XII. and Innocent 'TI. sa\y the double ne- 
cessity of refornlation in the Catholic sense, and of 
1 Pa
tor, Gcschichte del' Piipste, El"
ter Band, p. 55. 
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Tcturlling to ROlne. Each day increased the diffi- 
culties, and lnade the French ropes more alive to 
the turbulent spirit of the l
olnans. Innocent 'TI. 
took a serious step l{ome\vards by sending Cardinal 
.Albornoz to ltaly, in the capacity of his vicegerent. 
.As to lnaterial resources, the Pope had been in the 
position of illl absent landlord \\yith no rent collector. 
\\Thilst Dante and Petrarca \vere imploring hÏ111 to 
return to his city, he was living on his spiritual posi- 
tion as the Head of Christendom. Froul England he 
had contributions under the headings of (1) Peter's 
rence, (2) of the annual tribute pronlised by I
ing 
John, (3) of Annates or first fruits, (4) of Proyisions. 
He employed agents in England to collect these 
-.;everal Blonies, and, doubtless, other countries helped 
to support their conunon Fa.ther, though \ve hear lesH 
about it, and England seenlS to have 111ade the obli- 
gation of sending good English gold out of the king- 
dOlll, a great grievance. The feeling first becolues 
prolninent after the conquest, and gro\vs in iutensity. 
Certain it is that llloney is at the root of 1110st fanlily 
quarrels, and it \vonld seem not other\vise \vith 
nations. The Popes of .Avignon had an expensive 
eourt to keep up, and it is said the t\yO Clelllents 
Inade it unnecessarily so in their love of pOl11p and 
representation. Their Italian rents failed them, and 
the po\vers of Christelldolll \yere sIo\v and irregular 
in paynlents which they feared \vould fall into the 
coffers of France. To lneet the erubarrassnlents 
of their position, \vhich \vas radically false, John 
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XXII. and Clelnent ''''1. organised a system of per- 
centage on ...\.nnates and Provisions. 
I say a systenl because the CUSt0111 ,vas by 110 
nleans new, as \ve have seen in England. In their 
lnaterial necessity these Popes of A vignon gave the 
force of a tax to \vhat had been luore or less usual 
and yoluntary, sacrificillg thereby SOllie of their 
j)}"cstigc and htying thenlSelyes open to the attacks 
,vhich assailed all authority in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.I "11at our greatest historian of tbe Papacy 
has called the finance systelli of Â vignoll went far to 
llullify the spiritual administration of really good and 
ftble lllell, and to open the \vay both to the Papal 
schislll and to Luther. The Curia, nevertheless, 
\va
 straightfor\vard and hOl1est. It ,vas the CUStOlll 
" to grant a Inonopoly of office by purchase, a fashion 
\vhich lingered with us ill the buying alid selling of 
arlny cOlnnlissions. But it does not seelll that the 
court ,vas oppressive or dishonest." r
rhe system of 
bribery, ,vhich ,vas so comnlon in English la\v courts 7 
did not exi:::;t. 2 
The disastrous nature of the tradition \vhich bound 
the Papacy to France \va
 exeulplified ill Urban V. 
Petrarca said of hinl that he would have been reckoned 
anlongst the ,vorld's most famous lliell if he had 
ordered hÌ111self to be carried before the altar at St. 
Peter's to breathe his last. III 1370 he did indeed 


1 bee Pastor, Geschichtt; del" Piip
t
, E1'8ter Banù, p. 65. 
:! Hugers, History of A!}l'icnltll're and of Priceð in England,. 
i. 13M. 
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letnrn to l{ome, but Pope though he ,vas, he ,vas 
foreign to the place, and unequal to cope with the 
reigning disorder. The banks of the Rhone invincibly 
attracted Liln and most of his cardinals. He \yas 
\varned of schislll and of his own approaching end if 
he returned to A vignon, yet could not be induced to 
relnain in Rome. His successor, Gregory XI., 
yielded to the burning advice of St. Catherine of 
Siena, and finally left A vignon in 1376. She re- 
proached hÍ1u with too great a love for his o\vn 
kindred, and it is probable that nothing short of the 
influence uf her holiness would have broken the 
chains \yLich riveted hiIll to France. He, too, went 
to l\OI11e as a stranger, not even kno\ving its lan- 
guage. 
'he l{oman clÍlnate tried him and hastened 
his end (1378), and yet the sacrifice caIne too late. 
Th,tt year htt
 an olllinou
 celebrity as the first of 
the great bchisnl. 
The good intentions of the lle\V Pope, Urban \TI., 
were frnstnttec1 by his harshness and \vant of tact. 
He wished before all things to set his band to the 
\vork of reforl11ation. His proceeding clearly shows 
the nece

Úty of Inallner as \vell as lllatter. Neither 
piety nor goodness are produced by Inilitary COln- 
luallds. Far other\vise is the dealing of the Divine 
Spoube, JVho stands at the aoor und knocks. If 
Urban had been lllore luindful of geutlelless, he 
nlÌght have accomplished his desire. His lllode 
of proceeding Blade Charles 'T. of France, \vho de- 
sired a return to A vignon, his enelllY. It \vas evi- 
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dent to Charles that if Urban succeeded III creating 
a n1ajority of Italian cardinals, he ,vauld restore the 
Church to her independence. Under these cir- 
CU1l1 stances, Charles V. did not hesitate to goad 
on to extrelne n1easures the thirteen cardinals, 
,yho \vere discontented both with Pope Urban's 
roughness and 

ith his uprightness. They pro- 
clain1ed Robert of Geneva under the title of 
Clen1ent "'.TII. as the true Pope, Ünpugning the 
validity of Urban's election. "I have understood," 
\vrote St. Catherine of Siena to Pope Urban, " that 
those devils in hUlnan forn1 haye n1ade an election. 
They have chosen not a vicar of Christ, but an anti- 
christ." 1 "\Vhat ,,
ould St. Catherine have said if 
she could have foreseen that the reign of anti-christ 
was to last for nearly forty years and to be the real 
cause of so deeply wounding Christendoln? England 
never s\verved in its allegiance to the true Pope. 
For once the national feeling helped our country to 
a right conclusion. '" In the length and breadth of 
England opposition to Clell1ent \vas identified ,vith 
,val' against .France." 2 
At the death of Urban VI., in 1389, it bpcalue 
clearer that the schis1l1 ,vas to be perpetuated. 
There had been anti-popes before, usually the tool, 
first of a German en1peror, afterwards of a French 
king, ,vho had set him up. N ever before had an 
anti-pope o\ved his election to the electors proper, 
1 Pastor, i. 204. 

 Ibid., i. 107. 
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tha.t is, to the Sacred College. But the rightful Pope, 
Urban VI., ,,-as succeeded hy Boniface IX. 
The disputed authority of the IIoly See had a 
sÜnilar influence on the 10\ve1' orders of the hierarchy 
.(1,S ,veIl as on kingdoll1s. In some places there \yere 
t\VO bishops. Tn Bohen1Ïa, J oh-n Huss and J erOl11e 
of Prague ,vere undernlining governnlent and order 
by their socialist heresy, also a consequence of the 
papal schis111; and the errors, social and religious, 
then current at Prague \vere propagated ill England 
through Richard the Second's luarriage \vith .Anne of 
Bohell1ia. To "7"ycliffe, ho\vever, is due the ignoble 
prÏInacy of being first in the field. The Bohelnian 
disturbers of peace and order follo\ved hinl. It will 
l)e seen that the tin1es ,vere singularly po,verless to 
l"esist attacks of the kind, and that the grave sickness 
of the head had affected all the nlelubers of the body. 
The crisis of the schisnl occurred under the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory XII. (1-106). The U lliversity of 
Paris proposed an appeal to a general council, or the 
"horter and better ,yay of a voluntary abdication of 
both Glegory and Peter de Luna, known by his party 
as Benedict XIII. Again the Cardinals turned the 
remedy into poison. _\.part from either papal obe- 
dience, they called together the revolutionary con- 
venticle of IJisa (1-109), and increased existing troubles 
and perplexities by the election of a third Pope, \yho 
took the BaIne of Felix ,r. He died the follo\"illg 
year, and the Cardinals lost 110 tin1P in giving hÍ1n a 
successor. 'The election of John XXIII. ,vas the 
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most disastrous event of the schislll. To the evil of 
further loss of unity the Cardinals added that of a 
bad choice. 
Gregory XII. had a
cendea the papal throne full 
of zeal to put an end to a divided Christendonl. IIis 
ardour cooled considerably \Vhell he bec
tlne rope, 
yet it revived in his latter years, and it is 111ainly 
O\Villg to his generosity that the schislll ended when 
it did. The Council of Constance lllight have found 
it difficult to deal \vith a true Pope as obstinate as 
Peter de Luna. Thus, whilst Ïleither anti-pope 
\yonld lllake the :::;Iightest sacrifice for the Church, 
Gregory s1floothed the \vay of tIle Council by resign- 
ing thp Papacy. This act of his sho\ved that the 
prillciph
 of goverlllnent rests not in the general 
council, but ill the persoll of Peter. No council 
could have ulllnade a Pope, who \va::; not hÜllself 
\villing to be deposed. 
The schis1tl ended in 141 7 ,vi th the election of 
l\Iartin V. The consequences of those disastrous 
thirty-nine years \vere 1110re lasting. Contemporary 
events in the Church during their course were 
seriously affected by the want of stability, beginning 
in the head and extending to all the lllembers. 
...\ttacks on authority could not have been made at 
a 1110re opportune llloment for the po\vers of dark- 
nes
. For this reason it would be Ï111possible to 
judge of \\T ycliffe \vithout considering the general 
Rtate of Christelldoll1 in his day. 
In England, moreover, the sceptre had no\v passed 
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into the \veak hands of l1icharc1 of Bordeaux, a boy 
of elc\ en, at his grandfather's death (1377). lIe 
reaped \vhat Edward III. had SO,\\''11, years of llloral 
faulÏne after the snperficial brilliancy of the French 
\var::" \vhich en1ptied the treasury to no 
olidly good 
purpo
e. \\7 ycliffe so\ved even Inore destructive 
seed. The stone, \vhich he cast at authority, fell 
back upon the State, unsettled the succession, and 
u1tÜnately caused the ,'Tars of the Roses. These, in 
their turn, shook the po\ver of the nobility, and 
prepared the Tudor tyranny, or rather lllade it pos- 
sible. 
\'
ycliffe \vas born about 1324, at ,Vycliffe, in 
Yorkshire, froln \vhich place he took his name. His 
career of inyective opened as early as 1360 \vith 
yiolent abuse of the l\Iendicant Orders, \vhon1 he 
accused of setting up their rule against the Gospel, 
of accnn1ulating money, and of interfering \vith the 
parish priest. A fe\\" years later his reproaches \vere I 
directed against the Pope. 1 Already his chief weapon 
of destruction \vas forged: Sill disqualifies for po\ver. 
lIe held that, if the Pope \vas a sinner, he could lay 
no claÍ111 to authority over other men. But such a 
theory \vas destructive of all government on earth. 
It is aln10st a commonplace to say that no lHan 
loyes power so luuch as the patriot and the di
- 
Üîterested radical. The ...\..rchbishop of Canterbury, 
Simon Islep, founded Canterbury Hall at Oxford in 
13ül in order to prolllote education and to Inake up 
1 Yaughall, Life of TVycl
U'e, p. :33. 
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for SOlne of the ravages caused ànlong the clergy by 
the Black Death. ...\.t first he contemplated a founda- 
tion partly secular, partly regular; but had reason to 
alter his Inind ill favour of the secular clergy, and ill 
1363 appointed "his dear son, l\laster John de 
\Vycliffe, \varden of the new hall" at his O\VIl 
pleasure, that is, he retained a founder's right to 
Inaintain or renlove the governing officers. This is 
plain fronl the statutes of the hall dra\vn up by 
..A.rchbishop Islep.l lIe died soon after\vards, and 
bequeathed his founder's right to his successor, .Al'ch- 
bishop Lallghanl. The new Archbishop., \vho had 
been Chancellor of England, brought judicial kllO\V- 
ledge and \visdol11 to his post. He resolved to alter 
the secular character of Canterbury Hall for the 
benefit of his Christchurch filollks, and he nOl11illated 
one of their nunlber, IIellry de 'V odhull, to bp 
warden. "-ycliffe refused to retire, nlailltaining that 
he had been electèd for life, and the lnatter \vas 
consequently taken to the Holy See. It vvas given 
in fayour of the .Archbishop. 'Vycliffe and his 
adherents \vere ordered to withdra\v. The judge 
insisted that the sentence should be duly carried out, 
and threatened excolllnlunieation in case of resist- 
ance. 'Vycliffe's friends or supporters deserted hilll 
in this hour of hun1Ïliation, and nutde hÏ1n find Oxford 
undesirable as an abode. About the sanle tÜne (1367) 
his secret hopes \vere defeated in another direction. 
He aspired to become bishop of 'V orcester, but the 
1 The Truth about J olm TV!Jcliffe, Steven
on, p. 13. 
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los}, of JJ/'csti!Jf' entailed by his discred.itable suit with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury \yas no recoIDlnendët- 
tiOll to any cathedral chapter. He \vas passed over)- 
and, say contemporaries, he vented his disappoint- 
llleut in abuBe of Church endO\Vlnents and ecclesi- 
astical authori ty.1 
Another light on his subsequent career is thrown 
by the next office he took. lIe becan1e, according 
to his own expression, pecul ia1.is rcgis ClCí'icus, a post 
for \vhich he \vas elninently qualified. He laid his 
ecclesiastical learning ann. training at the king's 
feet for the treatInent of "cases ,,
here the Crown 
expected to COllle into collision \vith the Church ".2 
This occurred in 13Gö, \vhen the Pariialllent met in 
no good hun10ur to consider the arrears of John's 
tribute to the Holy See, which was no\v claimed by 
Urban ,.... The English people had no \vish to pay, 
and "T ycliffe, as the" peculiar clerk," furnished theln,. 
it ,vould seeln, \vith reasons \vhy they should not 
pay. 
III consequence of this anomalous but lucrative 
position at Court, "\Vycliffe \vas appointed in 137 -! a 
]{oya] COlll111issioner "to treat \vith certain Papal 
Nuncios \vho \vere expected to arrive at Bruges 
during the course of the sUllllller". His work wa.s 
again to supply argun1ents against the Papal 
claims. 3 
It \\"as probably at Bruges that 'Vycliffe and John 


1 Till' Truth about John n"'yclijJ'e, p. 26. 
2 Ibid., p. 32. 3 Ibùl., p. 32. 
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of Gaullt becalne acquainted. The prince headed 
the Liberal party, and always after\vards befriended 
\Vycliffe; yet \vhen "\Vycliffe's theories \vere carried 
out by the nlob, they fell nlost severely on John of 
Lancaster. In 1375 Ed\vard III. presented his 
"peculiar clerk" to the liying of Lutter\vorth. 
Pastora] duties filled a very snlall portion of 
\Vycliffe's tÏ111e at any period. 
.A. fe\v years later '''Vycliffe's negations had n.?êlched I 
their clÏ111ax. In 1377 he was sunulloned by Con- 
vocation to St. Paul's to clear hiInself fronl the 
fornlal charge of heresy. He appeared before 
Courtney, Bishop of London, supported by John of 
Gaunt and Lord Henry Percy. John of Gaunt in- 
sulted the bishop, and provoked the people's Hnger. 
The lllatter in band ,vas passed over in angTY 
persona] altercations, and 'Vycliffe, \vith his po\yer- 
ful protectors, retired untouched. His nallle, ho'\v- 
ever, had long been before the Holy See, anò the 
nature of his attack ,yas exposed by Gregory XI. in 
a Bull to the .A.rchbishop of Canterbury, at that tÏ1ne 
the unfortunate SÏ1110n Sudbury, as "subversive of 
the Church and also of the sec.ular power ".1 Pro- 
ceedings were delayed by the death of Edward III. 
and the accession of Richard II., \vhose throne the 
son of'Vycliffe's protector \vas in very truth to over- 
turn. In the follo\ying year 'Vycliffe nlade his 
"Statenlent" to the Synod of Laulbeth. Its pre- 


1 Bull uf 31
t 
Iay, 1377, quoted by 11. 'Yallon, Vie de 
R'ichard II., yol. i. Xote
, p.332. 
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aJll ble is couched in alnbiguous language. .9onfusillg 
Papal infallibility ,vith Papal ÏInpeccability, he 
attacks the po,ver of St. Peter under pretext that 
perpetual political po,ver is not fronl God. It is 
Ï111possible to believe in the sincerity of the Iuan 
vçho could gravely tell the ,vorId that the Pope ,ya:s 
peccable. S
: Catherine of Siena, his contemporary, 
had not feared to ,,-rite to the Cardinals that if the 
Popes ,vere " devils incarnate," 1 they should still be 
treated ,,-ith the reverence due to our Lord's yicars. 
I nt roduce the condition of Ï111peccability into any 
goyernrnent, and- no earthly authority ,yill stand, for 
that ,vas in reality "\Yycliffe's standing-point: "The 
Pope is a sinful luan, therefore he cannot cOl1nnand 
in God's Hallie". But thi:s "statel11e11t" gi.ves no 
adequate notion of his negations, nor did it cover 
biIll ",-itb the public ignon1Ïny ,,,hich ,vas the heretic's 
lot in those days. He has been accused of not having 
the strength of his opinions. It ,vas, in fact, the 
Pope ,vho stayed proceedings till the Blatter could 
be thoroughly sifted. The slowness of the !{olnan 
co ur t is proverbial, and to its ordinary prudence ,vas 
110'V added the cOlnplication of the Schisill. 
Shortly after,vards, in the saIne year (1378), "T y- 
cliffe attacked the doctrine of 1'ransubstantiatiou, 
the central dogma of the Christiall Faith. His error, 
shifting and alnbiguous, ,veIl represents the present 
nlind of England, a fusion of consubstantIation ,vith 
a-certain transitory presence, ,yhich depends 011 the 


] Pi.\
tOl', i. Po7. 
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dis p ositions of th e believer, and is not inherent in 
the Sacrament. Yet \Yycliffe\velit further than the 
present mind of England, for he did not believe in 
" dispositions". .A. cold and hard fatalislll was at 
the bottonl of his errors, and the lllost pernicious of 
all. 
 man's good or bad actions 111attered not, for 
neither good deeds ,vould save hÍ1l1 \vho \vas pre- 
destined to eternal daulnation, nor bad cOlldelllll the 
soul predestined to eternal happiness. 
_\.s he discarded Ulan's free \vill, it is no \vonder 
that he put out of his systeul both Sacrifice and 
Sacralnents. K ot one of the grace-giving Seven 
\vas left. Baptisill" Ünpressed no character and 
abolished no sin". Confirillatioll, its cOlllplement, 
\vas an idle fornl. Penance was po\verless to 
reillit sins ,vhich Ulan comillitted \vhether he 
would or no. l\Iatrinlony, fron1 a Christian sacra- 
ment, \vas changed into a gross luaterial arrange- 
lllent, in which indissolubility had no place. The 
need for Holy Orders, as the distinctiye 111ark of a 
priesthood created for Sacrifice and Sacraments, 
had of course ceased to exist in so debased a systeill. 
\,
 ycliffe substituted the "minister" for the priest, 
and to this end son1e kind of out\vard Cerel110ny 
seell1ed called for; but it was not the exclusive 
privilege of the one sex. 
'T Oillen \vere allo,ved by 
hÏ1n to say mass, and freely availed themselves of 
his licence. Jurisdiction follows in the \vake of 
Orders. "Tycliffe destroyed both at aIle blo\v, and 
let loose upon the country a set of itinerant preachers, 
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I erroneously called" poor pri 
ts," \vho, under plea f)f 
being disestahlished, \vere deillocrats of the darkest 
hue, the s'\"orn enelnies of existing po,vers. 
\Vycliffe has ,yon golden opinions of Protestant 
posterity, because it sees in hÏ111 the Ulan \vho 
first put an English Bible into the people's hands. 
\\{ycliffe i
, on the contrary, the father of nll- 
authorised versions of the Scripture general1y. His 
part in the "
ork of translation aluounted at best 
to the K e,v Testaillent. "That he really aimed 
at 
vas the. yie"- ,vhich no ,v obtains, that every 
111an and ,rOlnan Illa)' construct his religion out 
of the Bible ,vithout any appeal to the authorit) 
of the Church. A study of Bede ,viII cOllvince 
auy inquirer that - Cat holics of his day ,vere fullr 
conversant ,vith the leading facts of Scripture his- 
tory, ".hilst the Saxon princes and princesses and 
noble" carried out the Gospel in their liyes hy fre- 
quently giving up their all for the pearl of great 
price. 'T enerable Bede died in the act of translating 

t. J Oh11. I\:ing .Alfred's great desire ,vas to put the 
whole Bible into Saxon for the benefit of his subjects, 
but long before his tÍ1ne the Psahlls and Gospels 
had been translated into the vulgar tongue. l In 
t
 thirteenth century the Albigenses and "T alden
 
,vere cla111lÌllg the right of exanlining Scripture for 
theillsc]ves, and Pope Innocent the rr'hird raised bis 
yoice again
t any unautborisec1 version of the Holy 
Book, ,yhich inevitably producec} as lllany opinions 
1 Stevenson, p. 103. 
19 
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as there ,vere readers. Truth is one. The portion 
of 8cripture prepared by the Church for the daily 
use of her children is contained in the l\Iissal. 1\ o'v 
it i
 the one HOlnan ::\Iissal, excepting the slight 
variatiolls of particular calendars. Then it \vas the 
::\Iissal according to one of the English D ses, but 
ahvays duly authorised. "Tycliffe's atteulpt ,vas 
restricted to the X e'v Testalnent, and eyen tbat is 
not certain. He can claÏlll novelty ouly iu so far as 
he 'vas the exponent of a heretical yie\\T, ,vhich dis- 

elnin
tes au unauthorisecl translatIon, and then bids 
- 
eyery Ulan follo,v his o'vn illt
'prt tat i()ll of it. The 
(10ullcil of Trent prohibited any such attel11pt by 
pronouncing anathelna on its author.! 
The theories of \\Pycliffe served to ignite the conl- 
hustible lnatter ,vhich ,vas contained in the l>easallt 
llevolt. The Statute of Labourers had been ell
ctea 
after the plague. _\ further ordinance sought to 
bind the labourer to the soil, to braud the rUlla,vay 
labourer, and to check the process of elllancipation 
bet,veen the lalldo,vner and the villain. The 11un- 
dred Years' \\T al' ,vas proceeding ignolniniously for 
England in n1Ïsfortul1e and defeat. Duder these 
circumstances a subsidy 
ould not fail to be un- 
popular. It took the obnoxious forl11 of a Poll r
rax 
levied on every person in the reahu ,vithout distinc- 
tion (1378). The poor lllan had to contribute as 
nluch as the rich, but it caused the full cup of pea- 
sant grieyances to overfio,v. Three ringleaders of the 
1 Canones et Decreta Concilii Tri(lt:ntini, Sessio IV. 
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people, bred on "r ycliffisln, btarted up, to gn g e a 
practical rendering to his revolutionary tenets. John 
13aU, the heretical priest ,vho had nourished his 
lnind for t\venty years on \\Tycliffite equality and 
carried out his nlaster's non scn;iaJlt by absolute in- 
subordination to his ecclesiastical superiors, is a 
typicalulau. "Be no luan's servants, pay no taxes 
to Church or State, you are as good as your neigh- 
bour," 
vas the burden of his preaching. Cro\vds 

at under hÌ111 and follo,ved hirn about whil,;t he 
deliyered \'Tycliffe's 111e
sage in season and out of 
season, until be \vas landed ,yithin the strong \yalls 
of the .Archbishop of Canterbury's prison at 
Iaid- 
stone. 'rhe agitation, in ,vhich Jack f::;tra\v ,vas the 
hero, began in Essex, but soon the Kentish 111en 
distinguished theulselves by their ,vild fanaticism. 
rrhe 1HOb s\velled to 100,000 as it III arched to,vards 
London, proclaÎ1lling a reign of terror on its ,vay. 
A.ssassination ,vas the penalty for non-eo-operation 
in its designs. Its stronglY-lnarked feature ,,,as a 
hatred of la\v and everything connected \vith la\v. 1 
\\
 at Tyler, \vho had a personal grievance in the Poll 
1'ax becau::,e it had been roughly carried out in his 
house, \vas fit the head of the I\:entish n1en in the 
absence of J oLu Ball. This ill-conditioned arnlY of 
levellers lllade for the To\ver, after burning dO\Vll John 
of Gaunt's palace ill the Savoy, and ruining the Tenlple 
as the headquarters of the law. Their object 'vas to get 
pos
esbion of the king and to frighten their sovereign 
1 bteveu
on, p. 63. 
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of sixteen into cOlllpliance. Before encountering 
this angry arn1Y of den10crats, the boy-king had 
sought out th
 ankret in \Vestn1Ïnster .A..bbey, and 
confessed to hiIn. 1 Richard's bodyguard of 1200 
archers might have defended hÜn in the fortresf; 
of the To,yer. They struck not a blow; and the 
infuriated 1110b entered in and reeked their sacri- 
1egious pleasure on thp first subject of th
 realm, 
Archbishop 
imon Sudbury, ,,,ho ,,
ith the king was 
under protection of sanctuary. The sovereign 
people resented the .Archbishop's advice to the king 
not to trust hin1self ill their hands, aHd no,y they 
intended to have their revenge. "Then SÜnon frol11 
his retreat in the chapel heard their yells getting 
louder and louder, he knew that his hour had COlne. 
He had already prepared hÜnself for death by 
several days of medit.atioll and retirement. His end 
\vas full of dignit) and courage. He ,va3 seized and 
dragged to To,yer Hill, being in the act of luaking 
his thanksgiving after l\Iass. There is no luore 
striking image of hell than an infuriated Inob. The 
yells ,vhich greeted the Archbishop's appearance 
,vere scarcely hlunau. Ho,yeyer, he attelnpted a 
renlonstrance; he ,vas a priest and an Archbishop, 
he said, and his lnurder ,yould entail an interdict on 
the king-don1. They Rns,vered him ,vith \Vycliffe's 
,yords that" he'" ,vas a sinner, therefore could be no 
true priest ".2 Then he prepared for death and for- 


I Rock, Church of om. Fathers, ii. 121. 
2 Stevenson, p. 72. 
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gave his executioner. It \vas ouly at the eighth 
blo\y that his head \vas severed froln his body (Juue, 
1381). The nlutilated corpse lay exposed to any 
further indignities that ulight be offered to it during 
all that day. In the night a wretch found his ,yay 
hack to steal the episcopal ring fro1l1 the stiffened 
finger. 
Sinlon Sudbury ,vas a lnartyr to 'Vycliffisln. 
Atrocities follo,ved in the \yake of this brutal murder. 
1\lany \vere put to death not because they ,vere " sin- 
ners" but for no reason at all. The trilunphant 
career of the IDob ,vas checked by the king's bravery 
and by the death of the 1a \vless ,\
 at the Tyler, not, 
ho\vever, before confusion and destruction had been 
carried frol11 E
sex into Suffolk, Herts, Can1bridge- 
shire, and Norfolk. 
The end of the ringleaders ",vas lluite as instruc- 
tive as that of the chief victÎ1n. '\Tat the Tyler bad 
not had a chance of returning to his faith, as he fell 
by the Lord 1Iayor of London's s\vord. Jack 
Stra\v and John Ball \vere favoured \vith public 
executions, \vhich helped thenl to kno\v their 
friends, and to die Christian deaths. '\
hen all de- 
lusions had passed a\yay, Jack Stra\v reyealed the 
plot which ".,. ycliffe had designed. The object 
of the pea8ants wa,; to seizt.. the king, lllake hÜn 
their tool, and then to 111urder "the lords spiritual 
and tell1poral, the lnonks, canons and rectors of 
parishes ". They \vould have dethroned l{ichard, 
and set up a king in eyery county. 
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John Ball's inforlllation in the saUle hour of ex- 
trenlÌty ,vas no less pertinent. Before his execution 
he made a full confession to the effect that he had 
learned his revolutionary opinionR frolll \\Tycliffe, 
and that there ,vas a certain organised band of 
\Vycliffites, ,vllo had agreed to go through the le
Jgth 
and hreadth of England, doing as he hÏ1nself had 
done. He said that if energetic llleasures of repres- 
sion \yere not taken, it ,vould he too late in t\yO years 
to stop the eyil. \'Tycliffe ,vas directing the \vhole 
plan froln his cOlnfortable yicarage at Lut ter'\vorth. 1 
In the follo\ving year, 1 Bt;
, \Vycliffe set a nlatch 
to the fire \yhich he had laid at Oxford, ,vhere he and 
his pantheistic theories ,yere already \vell known. He 
had becolne a doctor of di\.inity in 1372, therefore 
ipso facto a profes
or; but there ,vere cogent reasons 
against his exercising his privilege of doctorhood at 
that tÏ1ne. These did not exist in 13t)
, and he lec- 
tured in the schools belonging to the canons of St. 
Augustine. At the tÏ1ne of the Conquest the to\vn 
of Oxford nUlubered 700 houses. In '\
ycliffe's day 
an uniyersity audience ".as no 11leal1 asseillbly of in- 
quiring n1Ïnds. During a grpat part of the 
Iiddle 
Ages Oxford was a place of school
 rather than of 
colleges. At one period there 'v ere as lnany as 400 
senlinaries. Just before the plague the students 
l1lunbered 30,000. That yisitation thinned the 
ranks of "poor scholars," ,vho, perhaps lllore than 
1l10st classes, fell ViCtÏ111S to its ravages. In 1387 
I Ste\enson, pp. 79 and 80. 
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l{ichard of .Ârlllagh inforilled the Pope that there 
\vere Hot then 6000. 1 
John of Gaunt, \Yycliffe's fnend and supporter, 
traxelled to Oxford on purpose to beg hÜn to keep 
to hÎ1nself hi
 vie\Y<3 on the Holy Euchari::;t, but in 
vall!.. The ...\rchbishop of Canterbury, at that tÏ1ne 
Courtney, the fonner hishop of London, \vho had 
already tried to deal \\-ith \ Y yclift'e and his royal 
protector, interposed. "lIe had heard," he said, 
"that many unlicensed preachers \vere spreading 
heresies throughout his province," and he pro- 
ceeded "to prohibit certain erroneous propositions 
\vithill the tT niversity ". They \"ere ten in 
nUlnber. rrhree related to the Eucharist. One 
affinued that, \\"hen a bishop or priest is in 
ulortal sin, he can neither ordain, nor consecrate, 
nor baptise. rThe others taught that, if a penitent 
\yere truly contrite, confession is useless; that Christ. 
did 110t appoint the l\Iass: that God should obey the 
devil; that if a Pope \Vf?re a bad Ulan, he has no 
po\ver oyer faithful Christians, except (possibly) such I 
po,,-er m; he llla
Y have received frolll the State; that 
there should b
 no Pope after Urban the Sixth, but 
that every church bhOl1hl be governed by its u\vn , 
la\,":,.:! 
On .b\'iday after I)entecost in this ban1e year 13b:!, 
\"hen \Yycliffe began openly to attack the 1110&t 
augu
t lllystery of onr faith, a procession of clergy 
and laity \,"as orgallised through London, ill \"hich 
1 Yanghan. Life of Trycl
tfe, p. a:t :! Ste,-enson. p. 8
. 
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all \vere to \valk barefoot, according to the custoln 
of the day \vhen an act of penance \VaH signified. 
...\.fter the procession, a Carlnelite friar, Father 
J\:ynyghau1, preached the serlnon, in '\vhich, obedient 
to the Archbishop's lnandate, he exposed the heresies 
of \\7 yc liffe, and denounced àny '\vho should favour 
then1, as incurring exconununication. It chanced 
that an old knight '\vas present, by Dàlne Cornelius 
Clonne, '\vho haa aldently elnbraced the ne,v opinions. 
\\Tith regard to the Blessed 8acralllent, in particular, 
he J?ersisted in holding 'Y.ycliffe's yie"T, that the sub- 
::;t'1nce of bread reillained. On the follo\ving day, 
the eve of Trinity, Cornelius \vent to hear :\Iass at 
the Don1Ínican convent in London. A young student 
\vas celebrating it. At the Elevation he looked up 
to gaze \vith unbelieving eyes on the lo,vIy Host, 
and the thought "It is only bread" seems to have 
presented itself vividly to his u1Íucl He looked again 
as the celebrant broke the sacred particle, and be- 
held \vith his "o,vn eyes" real flesh, torn and 
bleeding, divided into three portions. lIe called 
his esquire, but the ulan's eyes \vere closed. and 
he could not see. The third particle, ,,
hich ,vas to 
be put into t,11e chalice, retained its forlner ,,-hite 
appearance, but, in the n1Ïddle of it, the X allie of 
Jesus ,vas distinctly \\Titten in letters of blood. It 
is not stated '\vhether the celebrant \vitnessed this 
lllanifestation. He narrated it on the follo\\-ing day 
at St. Paul's Cross, \vhere at the sallie tÍIne Cor- 
nelius proclaÌ111ec1 aloud his faith in Transubstan- 
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tiation. Had not God \vorked a miracle before the 
tlllighteued eyes of this ue\v Cornelius? He, on his 
side, declared that he \vas ready to die for the ador- 
able lllystery.l 
. 
\Vyclifl'e's career \vas no\\' dra\ving to a clo
e, and 
\vhen he \vas at last suul1110ned to a.ppear before the 
Sovereign Pontiff, he could truthfully plead ill- 
health. \\Tycliffe profaned the IToly Sacrifice up to 
the end, and be \vas actually engaged in saying :\Iass 
on the fea
t of Rt. rrhoJnas of Canterbury, Decelnber 
oJ 
29, IH8-!, \vhen the fatal stroke of paralysis fell upon 
hiIn. lIe ne\?er recovered the use of his speech, and 
expir
a on Decelnber :-31. 
X either Ulan, angel, nor devil can prevail against 
the Church, out 

ycliffe's theories ÌInplallted la\v- 
1e
slless ill the State, and undenllillec1 its authority. 
His" poor priests," \\"ho in his 
cheIlle \vere to J!ut 
rich churcillnen to sh{lllle, \vere priests unly in naIne. 
The disciples \yere not better than the lnaster, \\"ho 
had given up the fUlldalllental idea of priesthood, 
that of the One Sacrifice. 1'he y \vere itil1erant 
preachers \vithout Orders or J urisclictioll, and they 
obeyed no Ulan. rrhey \vore a dress, \vhich \vas 
copied froBl the :\Iendicallt Friars, of coar
e 
erge, 
\yith a cord rouud their \vaist. 
..\ð early H,
 the J ear 138
, t]
e ne\v opinions, as 
ò.e
tructiYe to society, had been brought before Parlia- 
lllent. The l..4011ard:s \yere Jeve]]ers hoth ill Church 


1 Hellrit'i Kllyghtc Ill, (fa fl. Lt>y. ('}trOllictl, ell. Tw}"=--dt'u. lib. y. 
p. :!.')()}. 
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and State. They recognised no authority. "K 0 
one could be nlaster oyer ê:tllother; no one, \vhile in 
lnortal sin, ,vas either la,vfnl" kil1g, "bishop, or 
In'iest ".1 "It ,vas p.tated" in Parlialnent "that 
luany unlicensed persons ,vere in the habit of itine- 
rating froIH place to place and preaching heresy, not 
only in churches and churchyards, hut also at 
luarkets and fairs, and ill public places generally. 
The tendency of the discourses of these lHen \vas to 
so,v discord bet,,-een the different estates of the 
reahn, and to cause disturbances aillong the people." 
1'he Holy See did Hot lift up its yoice till 1:195, 
although the nalne of \Yycliffe had been long hefore 
the hoyereigll Pontiff. The scbisnl told disastrously 
on the 11lOyelnent by halnpering the free action of 
the rope. It i::; certain that \"hen l
ollIface IX. at 
last spoke, the English clergy ,yere prolnpt to obey.. 
He "Tote to the king ., that be ba
 exhorted the 
\vhol
 episcopate to stand up ill the po\yer of God 
against this pestilent and contagiou:::, sect, and liyely 
to persecute the saIne under the forlH of la \V " . 
l{ichard ,vas inyited to strengthen the hand of 
lnagistrates and justices of assize. 2 
The young king'ð antecedents had not prepared 
hÜu to act energetically on this adyice. He had" 
COlne face to face \vith tIle Peasant Revolt, a produce 
of ,,- 
.cliffisln, before he ,vas \vell seated on the I 
throne. Indeed, the question is, ,,,hether he eyer 
1
"((ð seated there. He had been a king as far as 


1 Stevenson, p. 133. 


:! Ibid.. p. 1:37. 
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display ,,'ent, ,yith a court nU1l1hering at 011e tÍ1ne 
] 0,000 retainen;,l hut he had neyer learned to reign. 
Hi
 becolld Inarriage \yith Isabel of .France SOlne- 
\"hat strengthened his hand. [n 13gï he accused 
seyeral influential U1en in the killgdo111 of high 
treason, al110ngst others his 0'''11 uncle, the Duke 
of Gloucester, and Tholuas _\.rulldel, ArchLishop of 
Canterbury. rrhe l\Ietropolitau ,,'as 
entenced to 
perpetual exile, and l{ichard's cousin, Henry Bolillg- 
broke, the son of John of Gaunt, ,yas like,yise 
banished fron1 the kingdo1l1. .\rundel fayoured 
Henry's design upon hi
 cou
in's throne, and ,yhilst 
Richard "
a
 absent in Ireland, they landed in Eng- 
land (1309) and carried it out. l{ichard'b illC0111- 
petency and deposition ,,"ere aCk110\" ledged by 
Parlialnent, as ,,-ell as IIen1'Y's claÏlu. 2 
It ,vas Henry's policy to support the Church, and 
during his reign it ,vas the \\-eapon he used to 
establish hÏ1l1self on the throne ,,'hich he had 
usurped. 


1 Lowth, Life of nryhcham, p. 
:!I). 
:! Hefele, COìlcilit'll Ge.-:chichfc, YÍ. H-:l-3. 
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})ER THE HOC
E OF l
AXCASTER 
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HEXRY BOLIXGBROKE ,vas a strong Inan \vith a \veak \ 
title, therefore he befriended the Church. He 
\vanted the support of the spiritual power in order 
to consolidate his O\V11. If he had been Lorn Prince 
of \\J" ales, he nlight have rendered exceptional ser- 
vices to England. I{ing as he \yas, by the law of 
the stronger. be \vas undoubtedly able. Htern, dar- 
ing, unscrupulous in the attaÍ111nent of his ends, he 
\vas of his age and in harlnony \vitb it. He wore 
the CrO\Yll, \vhich had been the object of his alnbi- 
tion, for fourteen years, ahvays ill trepidation, never 
in \veakness, and bequeathed it at last to a son, who 
kne,v its glories \vithout its cares. 
Henry T'T. ,vas cro\yned on St. Ed\vard's day, 
1399, by Archbishop Arundel, \VhOln Richard II. had 
sentenced to perpetual exile. Before his coronation 
the ne\v king declared his intentions \vith regard to 
the Church. He ,vould not tax the clergy, nor 
accept subsidies unless the Heed \vere overwhehning ; 
he "'youlc1 uphold the liberties of the Church and sup- 
press heresy as far as he possibly could. The Ârch- 
(300) 
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bishop dre\v up a llleulorandlull of ecclesiastical 
grievances, anlongst ,,,hich ,,,ere cOlllplaints l'cf'pect- 
illg the l)ope's c1eulands. The papal collector ,vas 
accordingly iuvited to assist at the Rynod of London 
theu sitting.! 
-\Yith S0111e notable exceptions, his treatulent of 
Archbishop Scrope, and hið action ,vith regard to 
the Alien J}riories, Henry kept his "9ord; indeed n1en 
of to-day \yill say that he kept it too ,veIl, because 
they have lost the perception of faith and heresy. 
Up to \Vycliffe'b tÌ1ne England ,vas preser\yeà frolll 
heresy, although other parts of Christendolll had 
had to deal ,vith it frolll the Apostles' days. Thp 
State ,,'hicb could allo,v lllurderers to be at large 
,vonld soon be destroyed. The analogy applies not 
to the Church herself Lut to the souls of men, ,,,hOlll 
she has in her keeping. The heretic is guilty of high 
treason against her infallible authority. The I
olnall 
Inquisition took shape and consistency in the thir- 
teenth century. rrhe thing itself already existed, that 
is,a tribunal qualified to deal \vith the spiritualcrÍlne of 
high treason. In lllost cases instead of beiug general 
it \vas local, luallY instead of one. The l{olnan 
tribunal, no\v knO\Vll as the Holy Office, took into 
its hands the \vork of the various episcopal courts, 
,vatched over the purity of the faith, and punished 
transgressors. Gregory IX. (1

7 -1211) entrusted 
it to the DOluinican Order. Later 011, \vhen nlore 
than one DOlllinican achninistrator ,va
 accused of 


1 Hefele, Concilit'n Geschichte, YÎ. 8-13. 
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undue seyerity, otlh
r religious \"ere at the head of it. 
In England the discipline, ,vhich existed prior to the 
institution of the Inquisition, ,vas luaintailled: the 
bishop's court still dealt ,vith the heretic.! So far 
only isolated instances had conle before theln. Now 
it ,vas far different. The errors of ,\rycliffe impugned 
not only Sacrifice anc1 Sacraluents, but the very basis 
of all authority, and ,yere therefore as dangerous to 
the State as to the Church. Socialisnl callle in their 
train R,::, infallibly as heresy. It is easy to see that a 
usurper of the royal authority ,vould be far keener to 
discern and punish the enen1Ïes of his throne than a 
la,vfnl Prince of "\Yales succeeding to his father's 
throne. Thi!-" added to his :::,tronger natural char- 
aeter, is ,vhy Henry 1,r. enacted perelnptory 
Ineasures against ,'Tycliffe's fullo,vers. 
The celebrated Statute E,' OjlÙ-'io elates fronl the 
yea!' 1J01, but it ,vas not generally appTied till1J09, 
and even then practice \yas l110re forbearing than 
the letter of the la,v. This statute sanctioned 
capital punislll11ent for heresy. It ,vas in harnlony 
,vith the legislation of those tÏ111es, ,vhich considered 
the nlul'derer of other n1en'" souls deserving of death. 
There is a tendency novv to do avvay \vith capital 
punishnlent altogether. and to regard physical pain 
and death as the" orst evils. The ages of faith did 
not think as ,ve do. The capital sentence in Eng- 
land ,vas full of unnecessary barbarity; but in afflict- 
ing the body our forefathers probably had purgatory 
1 Kirchenle,âcoil, Artikel "Inqlli
ition," yi. 766. 
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in vie\v. 1.'hey did not :-,eek to ;:,often the pë:tllg
 of 
death for the crÏlninal On the contrary, they boped 
an agony sOlne\vhat prolonged n1Ïght help his soul 
through SOlne of its necessary penance. It 11l&Y be 
a 
tunlblillg-hlock to lllany people that so sterll a 
legislation \vas built up on tbe cOllvictions of faith, 
but the severe tl'eatInellt of the body, in the crÜninal 
tnv as \vell as ill the inàividual, lllay Ï1nply the 
highest charity to\vards the soul. 
Th e Iniddle ages legislated \vithout hlullanity, yet 

}ot \vithout charity: the \vorld of to-day has not a 
spark of that faith \vhich \vauld slay a heretic 
because he \yas poisoning the fountain-head of truth 
and life for his fello\V-lllan. The Church applied her 
crin1Ïnal law \\ ith far greater 111oderabon and for- 
lJearallce than did the btate. In cOlnpal'ing the 
nUlnerous instances in history where 111en haye been 
hurried out of life, or becretly put to death, on a 
lightlY-luac1e charge of high treason, \vith the pains- 
taking process of ecclebiastical tribunals) carefulnesH 
and lllelcy, not, it is true, our sickly Inunanitarianislll, 
\vill be found on the side of the Ch ul'ch. The first 
execution in England 011 account of religious belief, 
that is. for \vant of it, \vas in 1401. bil' "?illiall1 
t)a \vtrey 1 had been a parish 1>rie
t in the diocese of 
N ol'",'ich, and after the usual process of being cited 
before his ordinary, he had taken his oath to recant. 
Unfaithful to his sole111n engagelllents, he \va::) treated 


1 The prefix "
ir" was the old eCluÏ\-alent f{Jl' .. Re'"erend ". 
Pasion Letter...:, Introl1., iii. 26. 
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as a lapsed heretic, degraded, condelllued, and finally 
burnt at the stake. l Inlpenitent \V.ycliffisIll ,vas no 
loving, soul-stirring cause which ulade 111en lllartyrs. 
As I have said, they elÏu1Ïnated Sacrifice and Sacra- 
Inellts, and the principle of authority, for they 
declared that no Ulan in lllortal sin could exact 
obedience froIll another. bir 'YïlliaIll Sa,vtrey, and 
those of kindred n1Ïnd, preferred to the eternal priest- 
hood of the Elide the dubious rank of nlinisters 
"\vithout orders or jurisdiction, and finally bore out 
the ...\.postle's a,vful ,yords by giving up their bodies to 
be burned, yet not having charity. Fo
e asserts that 
the::;e penal 111eaSUres did not produce the desired 
effect, and that the Lollard seed fructified not,vith- 
standing. It is certain that an unbroken succession 
of dissenters ,vas kept up, but in all probability the 
real cause of these defections lies deeper. If the 
children of the Church, both clergy and laity, had 
set theillseives to lead holy lives, the incipient heresy 
,vould have died out ,vithout any 11laterial fires. 

\.rch bishop Arundel, in SOlTO'V at the Lollard blas- 
phen1Ïes against the IDOSt Blessed Sacrament, said 
pertinently to Henry 1\.... that ,vhilst the English 
had luaintainec1 in its integrity their faith in Tran- 
substantiation. the royal throne had stood on a 
firiller basis. 2 
Henry never forgot, or ,vas allo,ved to forget, on 


1 Steyenson, p. 13:2. 

 Chronica ct Annales, Johannis de Tro/;;elowe ct Hen. de Blane- 
forde, p. 395. 
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VtThat uncertain a tenure he held that sceptre so 
dearly bought. 'rhè rising of the Percies in Yor1\:- 
shire had for its object the restoration of the rightful 
heir, the Earl of l\Iarch, grandson of Lionel, third 
SOll of Ec1\vard Ill. l={icbard Scrope, Archbishop of 
York, \va
 a deyoted follo\ver of the Earl of :!.\Iarch, 
and \yhen questioned on the subject ahvays pro- 
claÜned his rights, and the duty of dethroning Hellry. 
The Archbishop wa
 inyolyed in the northern rising, 
though, as he protested, he had never t-5ought to 
hann J\:illg Henry. bcrope ll1aintained that the 
cro\vn did not belong to Henry, and that he had per- 
jured hÜnself at Chester by s"\vearing on the Blessed 
baCl'alllent that he ,voldd neither rebel nor be a party 
to l{ichard's deposition. Henry acted as if he had 
been a la\vful despot instead of an usurper, \vhose 
title had been" ratified by a too accollUllodating parlia- 
HIE'lIt. He sent orders to Sir \'
illialu Gascoyne, 
then Chief Justiciary of England, to condenln the 
Archbishop a::, guilty of treason. " K either you, Iny 
lord king, nor any liege nlan deputed by you, lun e it 
in your po\ver by the la\ys of the reahn to adjudge ê:t 
bishop to death," ,yas Gascoyne'
 uncon1prolllisiug 
allS\Ver. Contrary to la,,, and precedent Henry dib- 
pen sed ,,-ith a judicial sentence. 
\. soldier. onE? 
\'
j}haln Fulthorp. \yas found to do his bidding, and 
prOllOUl1CP 
entellce against Scrope in the .I.:\..rch- 
bishop's court. It ,yas carried out on J Ulle 8, 1403, 
the feast of :St. \Villialll of York. The 
\.rchbishop 
prayed that his death luight not be yisited on the 
20 
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king or his farnily, and then begged his executioner 
to inflict five \vounds npon hin1 for love of the five 
precious \voulHl
 of our Lord. 
\.ccordillg to a con- 
tell1pOrary account, at the very titne of the Arch- 
bishop's beheading, the king \"as seized \vith a 
terrible leprosy. He repented of his crÏ1ne and sent 
alnba

ador
 to thè Pope to obtain absolution. The 
Holy Father, in grief at the hideous deed, finally 
consented to absolve the royal penitent on condition 
that he should huild three lllonasteries of strict 
oh
ervance, and endo\v thell1 
o that the religiolls 
should be able to devote then1selves in peace and 
quiet to (i-O(r
 8ervice.1 
The executiun of .A.rch bishoþ Scrope did not 
strengthen IIenry':s cause. Scrope had been de- 

ervedly popular, and IlO\V to a holy life \vas added 
the halo of a violent death borne \vith lnnch n1eek- 
lless and fortitude. The popular voice proclainled 
hÏ1n Hi Jnartyr. The \yonder is that the ne\v Lan- 
castrian po\ver ever surviyed the shock thus inflicted 
on the best feelings of the people. Henry had put 
hiInself into a thoroughly false position. If he had 
not the generosity to renounce the CrO\Vll, he could 
not afford to have so po\yerful an ellelllY as an Arch- 
bishop of York. 

-\..nlongst the Archbishop's articles of cOlnplaint 
against Henry is Inentioned the king's claÌ1n of a 
tenth during the year folIo\ving his coronation. He 


1 Cle-mens Jl(tyde.
toìle, de JlarfY1.io Ricanli Scrape, Anglia Sacra, 
Y. ii.. p. 370. 
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had another òevice for raising the necessary subsidy, 
and this \vas furnished by the }
Jien Priories. He 
had becrllll his l'eicrn b y restoriu()" thirtv-three of 
h h 
 J 
theul, reserving the revenues they paid to their 
foreign abbeYð in tÜue of peace for his O\Vll \var
. 
T\vice, at least, Henry's parlianlents broached the 
question of supplying the royal revenue fron1 Church 
property, \vhich constituted a third part of the land 
<.
f England. J30th in 140
 and 140.3, 
\.rchbishop 
Arundel staunchly resisted the delnand, and Henry 
declared that nothing should induce hiIn to touch 
tile goods of the Church. He should have added in, 
En!J/and, for he had :::;ho\vn that he vie\ved other\vise 
the said goods abroad. Later on, in 140
, he had 
altered his Inind even \yith regard to England, or 
perhaps his need \vas too pressing. He then took 
all the revenues of _\.lien Priories, and the income of 
vacant bishoprics and abbeys for his household 
expenses. l Henry 'T. \yent a step further. On the 
pretext that llloney \vas drained out of England by 
thclje foreign cells, he finally dissolved the ...\.liell 
Priories, 140 in nUluber, and vested their estates in 
the Cro\vn. Their property ,vas usually 
pel1t 011 
educational and religious foullòations at the pleasure 
of thp king. It \vas an aggressive act, although the 
Hou
e of Lancaster Inaàe a gooa u
e of the Inoney 
thu
 gained. The foundations of '\
illianl of "'\Vyke- 
hatll and Bishop "
 aYllfleet profited by the dissolved 
priur:
s. to the lo:-;s of the foreign brethren. The 
I Ga:-;(luet, v. i. p. 51. 
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Priory of St. 
Evroul in K 
rlnandy dre,,, as luuch as 
Æ:2000 a year frolll England, and naturally protested 
at its ,vithdra"yal. Henry V. had conferred these 
revenues on the Carthusians at Sheen, for ,vhich 
acts of cOllyersion he had, it seems, the sanction of 
Pope l\Iartin \T. The St. Evroul13enedictines, ,vith 
others, appealed ill yain. 
In 1400 Parlianlent protested against exeulption 
froll1 tithe, \vhich exelnption religious had been ill 
the habit of obtaining from HOlne. It ,vas enacted 
that anyone procuring such bulls of exelllptioll 
,vould be subjected to the penalty of ])J'(('}nunÍ1'c, that 
is, forfeiture of goods to the king, and illlprisonment 
at his pleasure. 1 
The first Lancastrian king \vas dead \vhen unity 
,vas restored to the Church by the election of l\Iartin 
,-r. (1417). l'he He\\ Pope ,vas a Ulan of blailleless \ 
life, and adu1Ïl'able as far as external and judicial 
reforillatioll ,vent. His able administration silenced 
the ellell1Ïes of order, and retarded for a tÌ1ne the 
open revolt of those unfaithful Catholics \v11o ,vere 
to Inake good P
otestants; only for a titne because 
his plan of opera tiOll aiel not reach the inner life, 
\vhich ,,'as 
o faint and languid. "Things ".ere so 
entangled that any radical change \vonld have 
alnounted to a reyolution." 2 SOlllething nlore than 
legislation" as ,vanted, and that ,vas the holiness of 
saints. There are periods iu history ,vhich require 


1 Gasquet, v. i. p. 54. 
2 Pastor, Geschichte der Piipste, i. r. 164. 
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the action of saints, and then God sends thelll. It 
is doubtful \vhether the Council of Trent could have 
effected its end by decrees if Ignatius, .Prancis 
Xavier, I)hilip 
eri, 'l'ereSêl1, (tud kindred spirits, \vho( 
\vere consuilled by love for God, had not done His) 
\vork in hlUllêtn llÚnds and hearts. 
'Vith regard to :Ellgland, 1)ope :i\Iartin V. pro- 
tested strongly against the "e
ecrable" Statute of 
pJ"(('77111nire. He had \vitnessed the evilf) of the 
national elelnent in the Church. as set forth at 
.A.. vignou, and the greater evils of i.t divided Christen- 
dOlll, therefore \vhen he sat 011 the Chair of St. 
l
eter, his effort \vas to Inake the Church in all lands 
1110re dependent. on the oue llead, to the ,,-eaken- 
ing of local authorities and interests. ".rhe protest 
against anything approaching to a national Church 
\yas surely \vorthy of the Holy 8ee. That an A..rch- 
hi
hop of Canterbury did not rise to this elevated 
vie\v, and preferred to be, as it \vere, au independent 
sun instead of a &atellite-to put all Ìlnpossible 
hypothesis -is perfectly cOlnpreheusible. It \vas 
the natural telnptatiou of so great. a lnan as the 
1
nglish PrÏ1nate, and one \vhich caIne \vith very 
particuhtr force to Archbishop Chicheley, \vho \vas 
the illtÍlllate friend, and as \ve should say, .Prelnier, 
of the Blust popular of English kings. Henry Chi- 
cheley had been a \Yykehanlist scholar at "
inchester. 
FroBl hi
 father's rank of trac1e
;}llan he had raised 
hiul!:;e1f by hib 0\\"11 talents to be A..l'chbishop of Can- 
tf'rbnry, as Sllcce
sor to .Axuudel, and \yas translated 
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froln t:;t. ] )avid's in 1414. A great deal of perso.lal 
piety did not save Chicheley frolu being an Erastian, 
and fronl rendering to Cæsar that \vhich he should 
have rendered to God. rrhe clergy (1390), the 
universities (13nO), and lastly the IIouse of 
COllunolls (1-116), successively petitioned the Throne 
to repeal the Statute
 of Provisors and Præ7JlllJl iJ.p, 
,vhich ,vere directly contrary to the Pope's right 
as chief :-;Lepherd. The king had stepped into 
his place, and aÎ1ned at holding the non1Ïna- 
tion to benefices exclusively in his O\V11 hands. 
It ,vas all attenlpt to supersede the Papal, by tbe 
royal, po,ver, and not even a successful atten)pt, as 
far as results \yere concerned. The universities 
attested that ,vhen the Pope had granted provisionR. 
he had lllade it his care to appoint university lllen. 
Since hi
 action had been restricted, sluall regard 
,vas paid hy patrons to the neceRsary qualifications, 
hence studies Innguished. Tbe Lancastrian kings 
had added a lle,v care to the already heayy responsi- 
bility of royalty, that of a false position. .At allY 
lllolnent, if they relaxed their \vatchfullless, or Lecanle 
unpopular, the Earl of .:\Iarch luight have urged his 
prior claÍ1n to the throne. Foreign \\i:tr \vas there- 
fore their policy. IIellry I\T. bequeathed it to his 
son, the young and gifted king, \vho, \vith a true 
title, ,vonld have utilised his energies far Inore ,yorthily 
at hOlne. His insane pretensions to the :Frellch 
throne, his e"'\:traordinary fortune in upholding thenl, 
by covering hÍ1n ,,,ith honour and glory, fortified his 
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dynast), and ulade the long regency of hiI-; infant SOll 
possible, to the undoing of England. The ,yarning 
,vords of the Pope, \\"hether addresbed to the king, 
,vh<-\se heart \vas f-;et npoll a chiIuerical conquest, or 
to the A.rchbishop of Canterbury, Henry's trusted 
counsellor, feU upon dèaf ears. "Labour therefore 
,vith all your l11Ïght," he '''Tote to Chicheley, " that 
the execrablp statutp against the liberty of the 
Church he repealed, and neither observe it yourself 
nor let it be observed by others. . . . This, if you 
neglect to do, no declaration of your good ,,,ill to us 
and the Holy See \"ill be of ayail." 1 
Chicbeley teluporised. The favourable opportunity 
pas:-,ed a \yay. Henry 'T., \,"ho ,,,as in France, and 
heart and soul in its conquest, put off the Pope by 
saying he ,vonId consider the lllatter 011 hÜ, return 
to England. He never did return. He left hih 
sceptre in the hand::; of a baby, and its responsi- 
bilities ill a Council of Regency. . It ,,-as not till 
14
ö that Chicheley at last obeyed tbe Pope's injunc- 
tions, and publicly invited a deputation from tbe 
C01111U0118 to ahrogate the P,'(I'IIUIIlÙ'C Statutes. He 
pointed out the Pope's right to nhtke "provisions/' 
hut nothing beell1S to have C0111e of hi
 tardy protest. 
Half-hearted a
 it ,va
, there i::; SOlne appearance 
that it "'as prolllpted by a hlunan lllotiye. Henry 
Beaufort, l
ishop of '\
inchester, ,va::; a natural son 
of .John of Gaunt, and therefore uncle to Henry \'". 
In l-llö :\Iai'till '-. llOluinated hilll a cardinal, and it 


] Houk. Lirl.
 of ArchlJÙlwlJ;;, 1'. !E
. 
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,va
 further rUllloured that he ,vas to be legftt ItS a 
lrtlcre for life. Both llleasures ,vere strongly opposed 
by Chicheley, and not carried out during the lifetime 
of Henry ',7., \vho forbade his uncle to accept the 
Pope's offer. rrhe official recognition of Beaufort's 
double elevation \vas delayed till l-!
(j.l The 
Cardinal ,va
 at the head of the Papal party, and a 
staunch defender of Papal pl'iyileges. 
In yirtue of his office, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ,vas lC!latus natus of the Holy See, but .:\Ial'tin 
'T. depriyed hÏ1n of his legatine faculties on account 
of hið ,,-ayering obedience. I\:enlp, Archbishop of 
York, "
as like\yi:-;e a cardinal, so that both he and 
Cardinal Beaufort took precedence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 'I'hat Chicheley felt the reproof iH 
evident froIll a letter ,yhich he "Tote to the king as 
:-,oon as he ,yas illfonned of neaufort'
 rUll10ured 
eleyatiol1. It is not -,urprisillg that he "\va
 jealou
 
of another"s exerci:-;ing legatine functions in his o\\yn 
place. Ou the other hand, PoVe :\Iartiu'b 
tep "\val5 
fully justified by Chicheley's preyiuus conduct. 1 l he 
...-\l'chbishop's non-colupliance in the Il1atter of P1Y - 
JUztJÛ7"e had been only part of a policy distinctly 
erastial1 and anti-Papal. He had taken adyantage 
of the schisnl in ROlne to annul all Papa] inllnunities 
and exenlptions in England, or rather in the proyince 


1 Hook gin;;:, two different date
 for Bei:1Ufort's nomiuation to 
the cardinalate, one in 1-118, the other in 1-1.26. The nl'::-t was 
probably an in pet to nomination, impelled by Henry Y.'
 opposi- 
tiun. 
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of Canterbury. He had Seen the revenues of the 
..\lien I)riorit's confiscated and ve,,;ted iu the king 
\yithout uttering a protest. On the contrary, he had 
hÏllJ
elf purchased 
Olne of their properties, to the 
value of t10,OOO, for the foundation of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. lIe applied theul to a good pur- 
pose, for he \"as hath charitable and lliunificent. 
.I.\t that tÜlle the secular clergy \Vele cOBling into 
}?ron1Ïnence for the ,vork of education, and Chicheley's 
foundation gave iInpetus to thè 1110Velnent. Ho far 
froln cOlldenllling the 
pirit of jJrcc}}lunire in its 
yarious expressions, the _\l'chhishop sanctioned the 
order in Council \vhich prohibited the preferlnent in 
England of any foreigner to an ecclesiaþtical benefice 
until he had first lllade oath that he \\-ould never 
divulge the secrets of the GO\"81'l1l1lent. 1 
Chicheley \Yas an :Englislnnall first, and a 
Catholic after\yards, aud in this respect the PrÌ1ne 

Iinister \yent beyond the king. Henry the Fifth's 
spirit of faith and personal piety \vould haye left 
tbeir Í1npress 011 his reign if he had not pa

ea too 
rapidly a\vay, and been absorbed during hib brief 
eight years \\-ith an inane and ÏInpossible dreanl of 
con<luest. Bouiface IX. had specially charged Henry 
J\7. to rellleulber the soul of l{icbard II., as an atone- 
lllellt for haying caused his dethronenlent and death. 
Henry ,T. \vas Iniuc1ful of this legacy. He fouuded 
iu 1414 t'iou House of the Bric1 u ettine Order and 

 , 
the Carthusian House uf t,heell. Th
 kino brouHht 
1") ,...., 


1 Hook, Li1"f.., of _lrdtlJl.-:lwj'-'i, 1'. ß
. 
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his influence to bear upon Sir John Oldcastle, also 
called Lord Cobhanl. This falllous Lollard leader 
\\pas not contented \\'ith holding heretical opinions: 
he ,,"anted to carry theul out, for a \'
ycliftite's 
righteous indignation against those in authority, III 
\vhatever grade of aristocracy, ahvays tended to self- 
aggl"uldi
elllent. J)atriotislll Illeets socialislll half- 
""ay. Sir John ".as \yhat is falsely called a patriot, 
and greatly affected by grieyances both in Church 
and State, \vhich he ,vas quite ready to reU10ye by 
violent llleasures. III vain the king argned ,vith 
hiul: he clung to hi" opinions, and propagated theul 
by lllaintaining heterodox preacher
 in different 
1>art:::; of the kjllgdonl. lIe \vas at length Ï1nprisoned, 
but escaped, and put hÏ1nself at the head of his party 
against the GOyernlueut. r
rhis Lollard risiug ,vas 
suppressed by Henry in person, and the ringleadprs 
,,-ere taken and executed. 
\ccording to the \\Tyclif- 
fite theory, \yhich indulged freely in ra
L judglllent, 
IIenry \va
 in nlortal sin, and therefore had no claÏlu 
to his subjects' allegiance. If the Lollards had carried 
out their intentions all this occasion, tbey ,,"ould 
bave put tbe king and his brothers to death, over- 
thrO\Vll the constitution, and levelled \vith the 
ground every church and lllollastery. rr'hell Old- 
castle ""as to have been. appointed regent. 1 His 
career \yas cut short by execution (1417). lIe is 
claÏlned by the Lollal'ds and their Protestant suc- 
cessors as a Inartyr. His opinions luade hÜn a dan- 


1 
teYeIISOn, p. 133. 
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gerous agitator, and \vould have allo\ved the country 
no rest. Every enel11)" of order and the exi2ting 
state of things ,vas his friend. 
'''"hat is true of Sir John Oldcastle Inay be said of 
the Lollards as a body. 'rhey \vere ready to agitate, 
and only rel11ained quiet because they coulr1not help 
thel11Seh r ef'. Sa\vtrey had follo"rers ill prie:-;ts, \vho 
\\"ere uufi.tithful to their VO\VS, and then had ,. Ültel- 
lectual difficulties ". In the early year
 of Henry 
,rr. a certain "Tillian1 "ihite, a priest and a ',,"yclif- 
fite, carried on in Norfolk an active propaganda of 
his lllètster's opinions. He "Tas " converted" in the 
usual ,,'ay to pure Gospel truth, but \\-ycliffe's par- 
ticular vie\ys about lllatrÍ1uony facilitated Inatters 
for those \"ho felt, a
 "-hite did, that they had Hot 
the gift of chastity. The sacranlent of Inarriage had 
sha red the fate of all the seven, and l1isal'peared 
frOIl! the \'-ycliffite code. 'Yhite, then, could aHord to 
tnunple 011 the canons, and to liye in sin \vith a young 
\VOIUall, \\"ho, according to those canOUt; elll1Jodiec1 in I 
the la\v of the land, could neyer be hi:-; ,,-ife. Thi
 
\vas the IHan \vho accu
ed the Pope of" \vicked living," 
the Church of being the barren fig-tree, and the clergy 
as the" lance knights and suldiers of Lucifer ". Yïtu- 
peratioll took the place of creed and. doglua. \\-hite 
fell into the hands of the Archbishop of Ca.llterbury 
ill I-t-
-l, HIld recanted for a tÏ111e. Fiually, ho\\"e\"er, 
he \Va.
 brought before the Bi:-)hop of X or\vich, and, 
pel'se\-ering in his error
, '''as burnt ill l-t-:2K. 1 


1 
ttn'll:-tln. p. I-lf). 
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"T ycliffe hÜnself ahvays lllaintained a certain 
veneration for our Lady, though his yie\vs contained 
gerills \vhich \vere bound to lead to her dishonour. 
rThis \vas soon apparent in his descendants. "Thite 
taught that "no honour is to be bbo\Vll to the 
Crucifix, 1101' to the Ï1nage of any saint or of our 
Lady". IIis O\Vll life 
ho\ved that the "Tycliffites 
had destroyed as far as nlight be the ideal of holiness, 
. and placed a \\-retched counterfeit before the eyes of 
l1léJ1. "One -:\Iargaret "Tright confessed tluLt, if any 
saints ".e1'e to be prayed to, she \yould rather pray to 
hÌ111 <"7hite) than any other." 1 .A.nother LallaI'd 
\YOlnan declared that the Sê:Ulle "
illialn \\Thite " is 
]lO\\' a great 
aillt in beayen; that he \yas a nlost 
holy doctor, ordained and sent by God; that she 
prayed daily to the saIne St. "Tillialn '\Thite, . . . 
begging that he \yould vouchsafe to intercede \"ith 
the God of Heayen". 2 These \vere the 111eu \yhOlll 
the I..Jollards <;ubstituted for God's holy ones. It was 
the COllnllunion of Saints per\'erted into the C0111- 
III union of Sinners. 
The I..Jollal'ds \"ere 110t confined to the Eastern 
countie
. rrhey penetrated into Scotland, \vhich is 
(t sufficient proof that they had spread 1l101'e or less 
ill the Xorth. III 1-131 a convocation of the Southern 
province dealt \vith the vicar of :\Ialdon, Tholllas 
Bagley, \vho \vas fùund guilty of heresy respecting 
the Holy }
ucharist, pra.yers for the dead, YO\VS, and 
pilgrÜnages. He said he \vould rather trust John 


1 StC\"t:'ll:'ll1l, }'. l-lH. 
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\Vycliffe than the great Latin Fathers, aud that he 
\vas read
r to die for his opinion
. 1 He \yas debfraded 
and burnt at Hluithfield, but not uutil h
 had ðho\vn 
hin1self 
tn obdurate heretic. 
rrhe bands of itinerant preachel
, \"ho scoured the 
cGuntry to preach ,,-hat they called the "pure 
Gospel" ,,-ithout the leave or licence of any Ordi- 
nary, R, proceeding uukno"ìl before \'
ycliffe, gaye 
expression to a general, though vague, feeling of in- 
security, \vhich \vas pervading all classes. " X ot a 
fe\v in llUlllerous nlonasteries in these days are 
affected by considerable instability," are the \yords 
of the St. Alban'
 chronicler, "Titillg in the year 
1154. 2 
Hitherto the hi:-,hops, though they are accused 
of inertness, had been preserved fron1 the prevailing 
error
. Their orthodoxy \vas a guarantee that the 
holy sacraluent of Orders, .\vith the a ,,-fu I po\yer it 
confers, \yould not be uu,,'ortIÚly besto\yed. Ho\y- 
ever, one rnell:ber of the English hierarchy fell un- 
doubtedly into heresy, aud \yas dealt ,,-ith accordingly. 
It is not easy to explain the character of Reginald 
Pecock; but his see InS to have been one of the rare 
ca:ses of intellectual error
, pure and sÜnple. He 
\ya;:; oorn &hortly after '\
ycliffe's death, äud becalne 
first, Bishop of St. Asaph, al1d finally Bishop of 
Chichester. .,.:\.. Blan \vithout prudence or judglnent, 
he lllade eneluies and alienated frielld
. Froll1 beinO" 
b 


1 
teYen80n, p. 1,0. 
2 Rtgistnoil_ ...lbùatiæ JOh(lILJIlS H7letlW1ìlsfede secllndæ, p. 1-17. 
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early in his 
al'eer nlore papal than the I
ope, he 
drifted into heretical opinions, \vhich forIlled a sort 
of Lullarc1y of his o\vn. He denied the descent of 
our Lord into hell, hebef in the Holy Ghost, the 
Catholic Church, and the COllUl1Ullion of Saints)l as 
articles of faith; but he seenJS neyer to have adopted 
the sect's errors l'especting Sacrifice and Sacraillents. 
In 14,')7 he \vas brought before the l>rÏ111ate, then 
A.rchbishop Bouchier, on the formal charge of heresy. 
lIe subn1Ïtted to a public recalltatiou, and hÜllself 
t1elivered to the fhulles eleven YOhUlleS of hi" \vorks 
at St. Paul's Cross. As be \vatched theul being COll- 
sluned, he exclaÍ1ned: "::\Iy pride and preslllllPtion 
have brought npon IDe these troubles and re- 
proaches ". The sentence of the Court \vas confine- 
IHent for life, and the place chosen \vas the Abbey 
of rr'horlley, in Canlbridgeshire. r.ro be allo\ved ollly 
to hear 
la
B, to be restricted to the Breyiary, a 

Iass-book, a Psalter, a legend and a Bible, 
 and to 
have 110 \\Titing luaterials, \vere part of the bishop's 
penance. Those ages of faith rigorously :;;acrificed 
the good of the indiyidual to that of the Illultitude, 
and they preferred to condellln eyell a bishop who 
had recanted, to solitary confineUlent, rather thall 
restore hÍ111 to a liberty \vhich n1Îght haye en- 
ditllgered other souls. 
The unclouded days of Henry '
I. \yere dnnying to 
a close ",.hen he lllade tbe royal foundations of E tOll 


1 'Vilkin
, Concilia. See his Rdraciatioll, iii. 1'. 376. 

 
tevell:;oll, p. 1 iR. 
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and Call1bric1ge after the Illodel of '\-illialll of '\Tyke_ 
haln's colleges at 'Viuchester and Oxford. Thr' 
gentle lnilld of IIellry \vas perfectly lillalified for a 
relIgious act ,vhich required nlllch calculation and 
forethought. TIe spent 
Olne tÏ1l1e at \\Tinchester. 
in urder to III aster the details of \\T ykehau1's school. 
Lynd\vood dre\," up the statutes, and, in 1-1-41, ...-\.rch- 
bishop t)tafford affixed the great seal to the charter. 
}'loreat f: tona ! rfhe king finally settled that his 
royal foundation at EtOll should consist of ten 
l?ello\,"s, a :\Iastel' of the School, ten Chaplains, an 
Usher of the t;chool, ten Clerks, seyenty Scholars, 
six.teen Choristers, and thirteen Alias or Beadsluen, 
\vhose particular duty it ,,'as to pray for the health 
and prosper
ty of the Founder; ill all 13
 persons. 
IIenry designed his school to he a sell1Ïnary for a 
college in one of the tT niversities. I\:Îllg'S College, 
Call1bridge, founded in ] 4-11, \va!-5, therefore, the C01l1- 
pletion of his ,york. It ,vas to he to Eton \vhat 
\\
ykehan1's college at Oxford ,vas to "-inchester. 
I\:ing's College ,vas to consist of a ]
rovost and 
seventy Fello\vs and Dcholars to be elected fro III 
}: ton College. 1 

 0 one has ever rep1'oached IIel1ry 'TI. \yith hav- 
ing too little faith, therefore it is ,veIl to notice that 
his faith Inac1e hÎ111 l{inc1 in ac1va
lce of his aae. lIe 
t') 
could not bear to he a C
tuse of blood-shedding, and 
the barbarities of the tÍ1ne filleò hinl \vith horror. 


I Hist01'Y of the Collegu; of TVinclze.i)t'T, Eton, and TVu:flltÍ'I..,tl,., 
etc., pp. 18, 19. 
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Once, ,vhell cOIning froIn St. Alban's, he sa,v, on his 
entrance into London, the quarters of a traitor 
against his cro\vn displayed over Cripplegate, \vhich 
\vas then one of its principal approaches. He ordered 
the Inutilated body to be taken a\vay, \vith these 
,vords: "I \vill not have any Christian so cruelly 
handled for nlY bake ".1 
The civil \vars, into ,vhich he \vas dra\vn for belf- 
defence, \"ere as foreign to his nature a;::, auything 
could possibly be. He had not his father's strong 
hand, and although he reigned for forty years, it 
lnay be questioned ,,,hether he eyer governed at all. 
All infant at hi
 father's death, t\venty years passed 
a\va
T before he had arrived at even youthfullnatu- 
rity. Then, \\Then he began to be a king, a fatal 
lllalady furthered the designs of his enen1ies. Every 
circllll1stance of his life cOlllbined to snatch froln hinl 
a crO'Vll, ,vhich, as he 
aid, had been ,vorn by both 
his father and his grandfather. His defective title, 
his Inala-dy, the long regency of the Duke of Bedford, 
the general instability of the tÏ1ne, tended to Inake 
the reign of a truly pious king null and void for the 
Church. ::\Ioreoyer, according to the ancients there 
,vas one thing ,vhich the Supren1e Being Himself 
could not do, and that \vas to ul1Inake \vhat He had 
111ade. 2 I{ings are not the only people \vho find it 


1 H1.sfm'y of the Colhg{s of TV1."nchester, Eton, and TV(stminste't, 
etc., p. 6. 
2 Compare, Agathon quoted by Aristotle, and Sophoc1e:::, 
Trachinia, 744. 
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so. lIeur}" \,'1. \vas halllpered, or allo\ved hÍlnself 
to be halllpered by ]J}'O'ìllll nire, for he could not 
UllllHtke the evil creatiol1
 of fornler kings. Præ1Jlll- 
/lire interfered, as it \vaS llleant to do, \vith the 
l.Jupe'
 freedolll of action, and oftt>l1 entailed storlllY 
or cOllte
tec1 elections. In 1-1-26, the Archbishopric 
of York being vacant, the usual congé rl'élirr \va
 
addressèc1 to the Dean and Chapter of York by the 
GoverUlllent, requiring theln to postulate Philip 
:\IOl'gall, Bishop of ,\
 orcester. The Pope's candi- 
date \vas .-r"lewing, Bishop of Lincoln, and this the 
Pope llotified to the Council of l{egeucy, ,,-ho forth- 
\vith accused Flell1Íng of incurring the penalties of 
Pj'{/litunirc. The lllatter \vas finally cOlllpromised 
by the election of I{ell1p, Bishop of London. The 
king's uncle. Cardinal Beaufort, had fallen under thp 
saIne btatute by accepting his dignity fronl :\Ialtill 
,T. The letter of the la,,' \va
, ho\vever, not carried 
out against hilll \vhen he returned to England ill 
l-!
V. ...\gaill in 1-133, the Bishop of 'Yorcester 
dying at Basle ill attendance upon the General 
Council, therefore i,
 CI/ria, the Pope exercised his 
right of nornillating a successor in the perSOll of the 
Dean of t;alisbury. The Dean \vas ,varned that his 
acceptance \vould invoh.e hiIll in P,'lCliUI}l Z,'f" and a 
(uli!lé d'éIÙ'c \yas addressed to the COllyent of \'
or- 
cester. On this occasion the royal candidate \va
 
Tholllas Bouchier, future Archbishop of Canterbury.! 
Henry \JI., then a boy of eleven, may certainly not 
1 Hook, Lives of the Archbishop.,>> of Calltabury. 
21 
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have taken a very proll1inent part in these 1l011lil1a- 
tions, yet they \vere done in his nalne in yirtue of 
royal consuetudines \vhich he did not venture to 
overthro\v, although he sOlnetÎ1nes disregarded 
th elll. 
In the adyersity \yhich fel1 upon Henry's last 
troubled years as king. he lllade for hÏ1llself a staunch 
friend in \Villialll ",. aynfleet, \\"ho becal11e Bishop of 
\\7inchester in 14J 7, in succession to Cardinal Beau- 
fort. On Henry's first visit to 'YÏnchester, he found 
\ \T ayntleet as Provost, and \vas so struck by his 
administration that he set the \Villchester master 
over his o,vn royal foundation at Eton. \Vayutleet 
\vas hÎ1llself the founder of :.\Iagdalell College, Ox- 
ford. ...\ devoted adherent of both Henry and illar- 
garet of Anjon, he ,vonld doubtless bave becoille 
prÎ111ate in 1-1.34, all the death of _\.rchbisbop I\:enlp, 
if the king's po\ver and favour had been in theil' 
norlllal state. Already the CrO\Vll and sceptl'e ,vere 
passing a\vay fro III the Honse of Lancaster. The 
act of transition cost Englandll1any bloody battles, 
and Henry of \'ïlld
or his life. 
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THE ,\
 an; of the l{()
es con
titute one of tho
e 
periodt; \vhich, apparently, full of la\vle
sne

, 
cruelty, and bloot1-shedding, are, in reality, fraught 
\yith consequences not to England alone, but even 
to Chri:-,tendoln. rrhere is, perhaps, an analogy 
bet\veel1 the Papal Schisnl and this civil ,val', but 
the consequences sho\v the ,vide difference bet\yeell 
a divine and an earthly kingc101u. In England, 
tyranny follo\ved upon the rival claÜns of t\VO conflic- 
ting royalties, a tyranny foreign to the national charac- 
ter \vhich did not strengthen the cause of lllonarchy. 
In the })apacy, on the contrary, the 1110narchical 
authority of the Pope, over and above the General 
Council, ,vas I1101'e clearly proved by the very trial 
\vhich, lnlluanly speaking, 
honlc1 have ove1'- 
thro\vn it. 
Ed,yard the Fourth's reign has been called the 
ne,v lllonarchy, and it \vas so to a certain extent. 
The l-Iouse of York ".as less of a constitutional 
11lo1Ht1'chy than tbe Hou
e of Lancaster. The 
'rudo1'
 \vere scarcely constitutional at all: they 
luade their \"ill ht'v, and t hat they succeeded in an 
(3
3) 
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attelllpt SO at variance \vith the genius of the country 
is largely o\ying to the conflict of the I{oses. The 
tradition created by the civil horrors of 1455-147
 
\vas the tolerance of any grievance so long as it \ya::, 
inflicted by a strong royal hand, "'hose hold on the 
sceptre 110 lllan could dispute. rrhe ne\v lllonarchy 
created a ne\v nobility, ,,"ho \vere subservient to 
their creators. The old feudal lords relllained for 
the lllost part on the bloody battle-fields, never 
lllore to rise, and those \vho survived received a 
death-blo\v of another sort froIll the policy of Henry 
Tudor. 
A lnere fragnlellt of the old Baronage relllained : 1 
the t;tatute of Liyeries consunllllated "'hat the 
Roses had left undone, and, finally, broke the feudal 
po\ver. The Battle of TO\ytOll, in 14G1, at \vhich 
tbe lu:::;:::;es \vere reckoned at 36,776 Illeu,2 of purely 
English blood, decided the fortnneb of the \Vhhe 
I{ose, \vhil
t Tewkesbury, or ratber the cold-blooded 
assassination of Prince Ed\val'd, dispelled the last 
hope of his lllother, :\Iargaret of 
-\njou, 1471. 
Henry's reign ended 011 4th :ßlarch, 1461, although 
he hÍ1nself linf!ered for IHany years a prisoner in the 
To\ver. 
The lllan \vllo succeeded .Archbishop I\.enlp as 
PrÍ1nate \yas enthroned at Canterbury in 1453, the 
very year of the first battle bet\yeell the l{oses, and 
he occupied the see under four kings and t\VO 
1 Green, Hist07"Y of the English People, p. 28-1. 
2 Habbingtoll, Reign of EdwaTd IV., p. 433. 
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changes of dynasty. _\rchbishop Bouchier ,vas 
, descended froIH the youngest son of }:d,vard III., 
and consequently of royal blood. I1is part seenlS 
to hase been one of conciliation. TIe ,vas hÌlnself a 
Y orkist, yet, as long a
 he could, he lllaintailled 
loyalty to I\:1ng Henry. The hituation ,vas, ill fact, 
one ,vhich lllight have puzzled a subtle casuist. The 
\\-hite Hos
 had the prior claÍJn, and on the death of 
Hichard, TJnke ùf York, its representative ,vas a 

 oung Inan in the pride and strength of youth. The 
l{ed Hose had been l110re than half-a-celltury in 
possession, but its CrO\Vll ,vas \vorn by a king in- 
capable, through illness, of personal goverlunent. 
l
d,Yard of York had not Henry's ardent piety, nor 
hi", <101nestic yirtnes, yet he \vas the nUUl to grapple 
\\ ith difficulties that baffled ,veaker organisatiolls. 

\ conlprol11ise ,vas effectel1 (l-!üO) through the 
instrlunelltality of ...\.rchbishop Bouchier, by ,vhich 
i t \\'a
 agreed that Henry ,vas to hold the. cro\vn for 
his life, and to be succeeded by the I)uke of York. 
{
uder ordinary circuIllstances it 111ight possibly 
have been carried out, but Helll'y ,vas subject to 
peri.üdical attacks of a 111alady ,vhich affected his 
Ill1nd. r-rhis, and the fortullPs of \vat, \vere 
a
D.1inst hiIn, and \vhell, in 1 t(51, Ec1,vard, no 
)ollger contented ,yith the title of protector, 
aitned at the throne, Bouchier Inade no difticul- 
tlè5 <:tbout cro\vllillg hill1. rrhe attitude of Pius 
II., Oll learning Ed\vard's acces:-iion, ,yas studi- 
ously cautious. lIe had ahyays favoured Henry. 
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N eyertheless, his legate, 
Fl'allCeSCo Copilli, had 
incurred his displeasure for excolllillunicating the 
opponent
 of the House of York. IT nles
 directly 
appealed to, the Holy See \vould not interfere. 
Sixty years of possession could not alter the original 
fla\" ill the Lancastrian title, yet the Church has 
ever regarded an anointed prince \vith veneration. 
This feeling, largely shared by the people, lllay 
account for Hellry)s long captivity Ín the To\"er. 
l\Ioreover, his goodness had endeared hilll to theln; 
to the last he \vas beloved. 
_-\.1though the coronation of Ed ,yard T''r. took 
place ill 1461, lllany years passed before he ,vas 
firluly seated on the throne. The alternating for- 
tunes of the Roses kept the country breathless \yith 
agitation. In 1470 Henry ,,'as replaced on the 
throne hy the exertions of the :Earl of \,
 ar\yick ill 
disl)leasure at Ed\\"ard's luarriage \vith Eli::;aheth 
"
 oodville. At one 1l1011lent England sa,,' t".o rival 
queens claiu1Ïllg and enjoying the privilege of Sallc- 
tuary; the only place \vhere \vearied royalty u1Ïght 
rest. Just before the hat tie of Te\vkesbury, ì\Iortoll, 
Bishop of Ely, conveyed Queen l\Iargaret to the 
Benedictine l\Ionastery at Cerne, ,,'hence she re- 
moved to Beaulieu, a (1istercian house, for greater 
security. ..t-\bout the saIne titne the Prince of "
 ales) 
of the "Thite l-{ose, \vas horn in Sallctuary at ,,- est- 
lllinstèr, \vith the ...\.bbot and Prior for hi
 godfathers 
(1471). Eli
abeth "
oodvilleJ
 cro\vn \yas scarcely 
le
s full of anguish than tbat of l\Iargaret. On 
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Ed\vard's death she again took shelter in Sanctuary, 
and only parted froln the Duke of York, her second 
son, ou the plighted ".ord of Cardinal Bouchier 
that no hanu 
hould COllie to the prince. "If you 
resign your son to us'>' he had said to the (
ueen, in 
the nalne of the Coullcil, " 1 \vill pa\Yll IllY Lody and 
soul for his safety." 1 rrhe tragedy of the poor 
ehildl't'u, \vlto \vere left to the lllercy of their uncle, 
\vas an evisode ill keeping \vith the unsettled tinle
. 
rrhe Archbishop, nOluinated a cardinal in 1467, did. 
not fail in his trust. but he \vas deceived in l{ichard. 
J':lisabeth's instincts had. been perfectly true. The 
rUlliOUl' of illegitÏ111acy, \vithout ill the least justifying 
l{iehard's base deed, possibly explains his daring to 
attelupt it, but if the t\yO little princes had, indeed, 
been illegitiIuate, there ,vas 110 reason for destroying 
thelll. It is difficult to conceive that Bouchier 
kne\v their fate \v11en he consented to cro\ynl{ichard 
III., a coronation \yhich had heen prepared for 
f:d\vctrd 'T. li-'rolll a popular prince l{ichal'd. hecallle 
an unpopular and despotic king. 11is title, resting 
as it did on a double Illurder, \va
 too ba
e eyen for 
that titne inured to deeds of b]ood. The ShOlt 
year
 of reign, for \vhieh he perjured his soul, are, 
ho\vever, a fitting closing episode of the Ho
es. 'l"he 
hand of Cardinal Archbishop Bouchier ratified the 
act of those \vho had picked up Richard.'s CrO\Vll a':) 
it fell on the fieltl of l
os\vorth, and 
et it 011 IIellry"::, 
h0ad. lie cro\Yl1ed yet another king, and liyed 
1 Hook. Y. :3',2. 
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long enough to " hold the posie 011 \vhich the "'bite 
rose and the red \\-ere tied together " (1456)} 
Already the lle\V lllonarchy of Ed\vard I\r. had 
foreshado\ved the Tudor reign. Pal'lialnent had been 
sunlllloned nearly every year under the Lancastrian 
kings. T t \vas luerely a nalne under 
Ed\vard 1\7. : 
tbe IT pper House \vas passing a\vay by death
 on 
the battle-field and confiscatioll, tbe Lo\vel' \vas 
ignored. If Ed\vard \vanted subsidies, he did not 
petition l)arlialllellt. He took 1110re personal and 
prolnpter llleasures. rrhe Long Parlialnent under 
Charles I. \vent back for precedent to the Lancastrian 
dynasty, considering the tactics of the ne\v nlonarchy 
H'3 ullconstitutional, consequently non acclu'. The 
Y orkists \vere usually yictorious on the battle-field, 
and yictory llleant \vealth to Ed\vard. ...lfter the 
single battle of r
ro\vton a bill of attainder stripped 
"t\velve great nobles and 1110re than a hundred 
knight::, and 
quires of their estate8 to the killg's 
profit ". 2 Each success \vas in proportion. Added 
to this, nearly a fifth part of the land \vas in the 
royal po
session at one tÏ1l1e or another, fron1 \vhich 
it \vill be seen that the sine\vs of ,val' supplied by the 
}{oses enabled Ed\vard to dispense \vith appealb to 
Parlian1ent. The people at large \vere not in their 
norlnal state, but quiyering and palpitating fron1 the 
\vounds of ciyil strife and general insecurity; the
7 
\vere ready to be lulled to sleep ill strong arlUS, un- 


1 Hook, Y. 384. 

 Green, History of the E'l1glish People, p. 287. 
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conscions of their ultituate de
tination. rrhe Tudor 
spy-systeul, the rack in the 1"<nver, and their ahuse 
ot the royal prerugative ,vere all proper c1evelopUlents 
of l
d,vard I\T.'s ne,v lllollarchy. rl'he secret of 
lIenry \T1:1 L's itbsoluteness, of his subjects' abject 
subseryience, lllust be traced to his gl'anc1fatbel"s 
policy, it
elf a c()nsequence of the \Y. ars of the l{oses. 
rrhe great invention of the printing-press ,vas in 
troduced ill 147ß by Caxtoll, a I\:elltisb Ulall. It lllay 
he likened to the discovery of a ne'v continent. 
Polite society at that tÌ1ne ,vas not in the habit of 
reading, but the printing-press ,vas to bring the 
hle
sillg or the cnrse of bouks ,vithin the reach of 
every Inan. Ed\'vard J\T. patronised Caxton, ,,,ho 
,va
 the single literary glory of his reign. rflle arts 
of peace ,vere scarcely at hOlHe in that troubled 
period, nor could they be fully appreciated by those 
,,,ho ,,,ere born of the Hoses only to fall under the 
tyranny of the Tudors. 
. "- 
It ,va:-; the eustolll of the tÌ1nes for parents of the 
luiclcllt:l clëLs
es tu place their daughters in the house- 
h()ld
 of great ladies, as a Dort of polite education. 

()n" in their early youth received the 
alne kind of 
training, and 
hu
 it is that ,ve find l ' holl1aS :\lore 
ill the household of Cardinal 
rorton, ...\rchbi:.;hop of 
(\ulterbury in succession to Bouchier (14öô). 
Ior- 
to}}, no less than \\ <lrhaUl after binl, encouraged the 
He\'" learning, and his intluence Ìlnpressed itself iu- 
delibiy upon 'l'holnas :\Iore'
 youthful nlind. .A 
""ynod in St. Paul's held in l-!bG, at \vhich 
Iorton 
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presided, sho\\"s indirectly the consequence of long 
wars and general instability on the clergy of London. 1 
The cold, calculating character of Henry .\'11. did 
not act as a stÏ1uulus in any direction, and yet he 
gave the best of hi" heart, snch a
 it \\'as, to the 
seryice of God. There is 1110re ".arillth about his 
acts of devotion than about his faillily affections. 
IIis grief for the loss oî his good queeu, }:lisabeth 
(1503), \Vab said to be great, but it could hardly have 
1>een deep, a
 he lost no tÏ111e in thinking ho\v to \ 
replace hel. l\IatrÏ1l1onialnegotiations \vere lengthy } 
and he hÍ1nself in failing health. Ferdinand of 
Spain, the royal father of Catherine of _\ragon, \vas I 
bargained \yith as if he had been a conllnOll shop- 
keeper, the \yart' in question being the Prillceb
 
Do\vager of '\
ales. ...\.fter Prince ...\..rthur's death 
(150:2), Henry '
11. \\.ould not allo\\" her to return to I 
Spain. He \vfLnted her to becolne the \vife of Prince 
Heury alld yet \\.ould not lliake up his unroyalluind 
till he had cast his eyes round Europe to see if he 
could cOllllllRnd better terlllS at SOUle other court. 
Thp prince

 herself did not \yÜ,h to contract a 
se
ollc1 nlalTiage ill Ellgland.
 Henry "\'11. ".as not 
the luaB to neglect \vhat ,vould baye invalidated that 
lllarriage, \v11en, after luuch halting and lllauy ter- 


1 Jo. .L1I01.toni ...11'ch., 1"ita obit1U
qllC, Bnddcll, p. :3-1: "Clel'nlll 
Lowlillcll:-'èm, qnorl H

tibns llwlliter la::::ciyiret. togi:-,c1l1C clau:-,i:::: 
non pro Illore utcl'etur, fI-eq uentiu:-, qnam decebat 
obrio:-::. :-.eclerd. 
ct petpotaret ". 
:! Linganl, H'istory of E
ngland, p. 333. 
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giversation::" it ,vas finally decided upon. The papal 
dispensation "'aì::l duly obtained (1503), and IIenry 
and Catherine \vere affianced. 'rhe lllari'iage did 
not take place during the lifetime of Henry ''''II., for, 
it ,vould seelll, the Inost ignoble of reaSOll
-a money 
question. FerdinalHl had pa,id olll
 half Catherine"s 
do\vry, and J {ellr
' held thp bride-elect in fa
t keep- 
ing as a f:o;urety.l Thp history of thi:-; luarriage 
helollg
 indeed to the follo\ving reign. 
Thp killg'
 lllother "as the holy Countess of llich- 
lnond, \\-ho hecaJne in LjO
 the penitent of John 
llisher, after,vards Bishop of l
ochester and Cardinal. 
11e1' influence oyer the lllind of Henry \
II. is un- 
doubted. Bhe took the "Order of 'Yïdo,vhood" 
during tbe lifetÍ1ue of her last husband,2 and set an 
exalllple of personal piety and ascetic life closely 
follo\ved by Catherine of 
-\ragoll. Her 0'''11 SOll, 
too, inlÍtated, at least, her faith, alId has left of it a 
1110nUlllent in stonc lJ.1'e TC/'CllIlÙlS. )Iodern ,vorship- 
pel'S in the chapel of IIenry 'TII. haye lost the abid- 
ing Presence to ,,-hich this king had so great a deyo- 
tion. Hi
 ordinary lUanneI' of approaching thp 
Sacraillents ,ya:,> full of nu ordilláry piety; "the 
Sacralllent of Penance he receiyed ,yith a Inaryellous 
cOlupas::;ioll and fio\\' of tears, that at bOllle titne he 
\\"ept and sobbed by the 5pace of three-quarter
 of all 
hour. rrht Sacnuueut of the Altar he recei, ed at 

Iid- Lent, aHd again UPOll Easter })ay, \yith 
o great 
I Liugal',l, ]lz!;tory of England, p. 3

. 
:! Bl'id
dt, Life of IJIf.'
ðdl .Juhn Fz.
/la. }'. 
o. 
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reverence that all that ,vere present ,yere astollyed 
thereat; for at his first enter into the closet ,,-here 
the Sacraluent ,vas, he took off his bonnet, and 
kneeled do,vn upon his knees, and so crept forth 
devoutely till he caIne unto the place self ,vhere he 
received the Sacraillent." 
In Henry's 1110rtal illness, Blessed John 
'if;her 
testifies to the saIne royal faith. He ,vas too ,veak 
to receive Connnunioll, and desired his confessor to 
bring hilll the" nlonstrant" that he nlight at least 
look upon the Blessed bacran1ent. The good father 
obeyed, "and he ,vith such a reverence, ,,,ith so 
Hlany knockings and beatings of his breast, ,vith so 
(p1Îck and Jiyely a countenance, ,,,ith so desirous a 
heart, llla<.le his lnunble obeisance thereunto; ,vith 
so great hU111bleness and deyotion kissed not the 
self place ,,,here the Blessed Body of onr Lord ,vas 
contained, but the lo,vest part of the foot of the 
lllonstrant, that all that stood about hÍIl1 scarcely 
lllight contain thelll fron1 tears find ,veeping ".1 
Thus, under the pontificate of Archbishop "Tar_ 
haln, closed on April :21, 1.309, thè reign of the first 
Tudor. 


1 Bridgett, Hist01.Y of the Hol:} Euchrtrist Ùl England, ii. 217. 
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HEVIE'V of THE 
ECOX]) PEHIO]) (l()f)()-l.jO!J). 


l)OLITICAL unity is the cry of modern Europe, and 
the goal to\\"arc1s \\ hich its po\\-er
 are teuding. It 
is all outcollle of the ages of faith, \\'hen IHen \\'ere 
bound together in unity of belief. God is one, there- 
fore His -truth ib one, \vas tbe conviction of our fore- 
fathers, ab soon as they had any Chri
tian faith at 
all. It i
 cOlllparatively easy to \\Tite the yarying 
fortunes of a State that is politically one, or to trace 
the descent of a race \vhich conle
 dO\\-11 in an U:l- 
broken line of father aDd SOIl. Up to the end of the 
second period the historian'
 task is lightened by 
the presence of spiritual unity, at \vhich, ho\\-ever, 
\Vyclitte cast the first :::;tone. It ,,-ill be ShO\\'l1 ho\\' 
circuIll
tance:j \videlled the breach, and robbed 
Englisbllleu of their lllost preciou:::; inheritance. 
'rhus far \ve lllay say laus fJllS in ,;cc!còÙ, òandunlìll. 
1'11e relations of Church and State began to conle 
illto prolllinence at the Conquest. _
5 far a::, baxûn 
royalty \va
 tried in the crucible of po\\.e1', it sho\ved 
it friendly bpirit to\val'ds the Church, \vhereas the 
X orman kings created that hostile thing \vhich is 
called the State. The \'ilorldly ,vise and the \vorldly 
po\\-erful are aggressive, and \vhilst \'
illiam the 
(333) 
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Conqueror \vas personally piau!=;, he founded. a tradi- 
tion unkno,vll to Saxon tÏInes. An exaggerated 
vie\v of the royal prerogative ,vas at the bOttOI11 of 
the conflict ,vhich he and his successors \vaged 
against the spiritual po\ver. 
The clo
e connection bet\veen Church and State 
follo,vs the rule of all hUIllan things, and is n
t a 
pure good. The true priesthood according to the 
Order of 
relchisedech should be, as he was, free 
fro111 the ties of flesh and hlood. The very gene- 
rosity of soyereigns and of the faithful produced 
unfavoul'able results in so far as it induced Inany 
l11ell to enter the Church for the sake of a career. 
The saIne objection ha!::; been beell to \york, ib \vork- 
ing 1l0'Y. in the 
tate e
tablislullent, \vhich Queen 
}
lizabeth called into being. It is of far less eull- 
sequence in a hun1an institution, ,vhich is founded 
011 llH1.rriage aud the natural virtues. "There it tells 
\vith yital force i
 in the rallk
 of l11e11 \vhose voca- 
tion it is to Le higher than the angels, to offer up 
the Sacrifice of the X e\v La,v, to livt: in daily COlll- 
nlunion ,vith the Holy of Holies. "Then the ,vorldly 
lllÏuc1ed aspÏ1e to thi
 life because through the posi- 
tion occupied by the ChUl'ch it offers then1 a career. 
they speedily constitute the hlunan elenlent fro III 
,yhich scandals conle. In so vast a body as the 
clergy in England, JnallY ,vere .A.ngli rather than 
(lI
gcli, chiefly because they elnbraced a life of per
 
I 
fection as 11leans to an end-for the satisfaction of 
worldly anlbition. 
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rfhe riches of the English sees ,vere foundel1 OJ} 
the arants of land ,vhich the lllunificence of either 
n 
prince or individual had conferred upon theu1. It 
Blust be relnelubered that all through the first ànd 
second period, Inoney ,vas represented by land, and, 
to a very great extent, hy laud only. 'rhe second 
period added tn the ah
eady existing sees, Chiehester 
1070, T3angor 10U
, }
ly lIOn, Carlisle 1133, \\ hilst 
the exi
ting see of Dorche:-;ter was trall
fel'red to 
Lincoln IUG7. 1 
l'here ,vas unity of ,vorship ànd of bacrifice: all 
partook of one spiritual food. The 
Ia

 ,vas the 
gleat act of sacrifice round ,vhich everything el
e 
conyerged. \Ye are fan1Íliar ,vith the old X onnan 
church, \vhich has COBle dO\Yll to us froln our an- 
cestors. fJet ns picture to ourselves, if \ve can, 
those ,-;tructures, not as IlO\V, chill and \vhite-\va3hed, 
but full of the fragrance of the liying Presence. Be- 
sides the daily :\Ia:-,s, ,vhich "
as as the rising of the 
sun in the \vorship of our forefathers, the" psahnocly 
of the Divine Office continued uninterrupted even in 
the "lllaller parish churches n. t __The lnagnificent 
liturgy of the ehurch, blending together the p
ahns of 
the old ht'v \vith the ,visdolll of the Crob
 cOllveyed in 
the ne\,", ,vas thus ,yithin reach of all. rro-day ,ve have 
hardly put off our penal apathy of eerelnonial, and \ve 
could find it in our heart
 to eIn.y the liturgical abun- 


1 (
od win, I)
 Pr"'''
lllibHS !nglirl!. 

 Brillgeu, Hi.-;for!J of the lIoly l
'llcl/{(rist Ù" th., at Britain, ii. 
1 :-)f). 
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dance of those days. In all cathedral churches it 
,vas usual to sing a votive ::\rast; of our Lady every 
day at au early hour, l and in son1e places the Jesus' 
l\Iabs, i.e., in honour of the Holy nan1e, ,vas baid
 
At -\Yinchestel', our Lady's 1\1(\,s::; used to be kno,vll 
as Pekis7JlOSSf fronl the celebrant's nallle. 2 Pru- 
testants, ,vho have abuli
hed the notion of 
acrifice, 
persi
t in construing the lllaSt; so offered into 
idolatr
-; \vhilbt Catholicb kllO'V full \yell that, 
\\'hel'ea
 ì\Ia::;
 is ahvaY8 said to God alune, the in- 
tention of the lIoly Sacrifice 11lay be directed to tht> 
hOllour of our Blessed Lady and the Saints. 
The order of the )Iass \vas according to one of the 
five English U sese 1
very age unfolds the uüity of 
the Church. 
TUll: \ve have the single I{onlan 
luissal in England, except in the rites of particular 
religious Orders. SOlne, "\vithout having a rite, 
follr)\v their o\yn calendar. Then the various Ellg- 
1ish 1.7 ses derived their origin fro 111 RaIne, and \,.hilst 
differiug ill detail, \vere one in their structul'al forl11 
and order. 3 rThe :\Iass and the Viyine Office \\"ere 
the t\yO great acts of prayer in \vhich the deyotioll 
of those tÍ1nes celltred. The daily assistance at 
l\lass \vas part of the national life. To lllultiply 
1\J ass, and to' procure its 111erits for their souls, 


1 Briclgdt, ]Iistory of the Holy Eucharist in Gnat Britain, ii. 
165. 


:! 
\..ekermal1n, TVincheste1' College, p. 23. 
3 Dublin Re'i:Ïe1Æ., October, 1891. The Cnltns of the Ble
:jed 
Virgin as contained in tbe Sarum Breriary, p. 375. 
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\vhether ill this \vorId or the next, \vas the great aÍln 
of our forefathers ill the faith. 
The institution of chantries gre\v out of this deep 
appreciation of the Holy Sacrifice. r:fhey consisted 
of an aisle or altar set apart for a foundation of 

ras
es, lnainly for the dead. Our ancestors under- 
stood the priyilege of giving an ahns to God through 
thoqe holy souls, and of thus, under God's Provi- 
dence, enriching the treasury of the Church. All 
prayer for the dead is applied pO' rnOd1l1n tn1fj'a!Jii. 
'7 ery possibly the rich man's gold helps the soul of 
the poor Ulan \\"h0111 he has defrauded, for all money 
paid into that treasury is \veighed in the balance of 
the sanctuary. Chantries increased rapidly in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. H enry VIII. 
suppressed 2374, and then, \vith curious incon- 
- 
si
tell c)-;:- founded o ne hÏ1nse lf. 1 There were fifty 
----- 
chantries at St. Paul's at the tÍ111e of the dissolution. 
A chantry foundation averaged Æ5 a year, \vhicb 
\vas a frugalillaintellance, even in those days. The 
chantry priest, except in cases \vhen he \yas also an 
allkret,2 as anchorites used to be called, usually 
added other avocations to his special duty, assisting 
the parish clergy in choir for the p
almody of the 
Divine Office, acting as village schoolmaster, or 
Inaster of the to'Nn graluruar school. It is easy to 
conceive that even foundations instituted in the 
spirit of faith luay be abused, and that pious men 


1 Britlgett, ii. 157. 
2 Rock, Uhll1.ch of ow. Fafhers. 
22 
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and W01l1en, intent only on the Church suffering, 
should thus have opened the ranks of the priesthood 
to 
on1e \vho thought Inore of their own maintenance 
than of the Church n1Ïlitant. Unless a ch
lltry 
priest \vere a holy 111an or a studious one, it is ob- 
vious that he \vas open to 111any telnptations. In 
the san1e way funerals \vere liable to be made 
opportunities for vain display. bt. Augustine says 
that all accessories help departed souls only very in- 
directly by llluvillg those \vho \vitness thenl to pity. 
The body of a great personage ,vas 110t nncollul1only 
kept unburied for a lllonth, during all which tirne 
prayers 
\Vere unceasingly offered up for the soul. 
There 'vas a reaction against funeral pOIUp eveu 
before Blessed ThollHtS :\Iore's quaillt SZl[ipli,'ation of 
Souls. A request to "bury lne within three days" 
is sOllletÏ1nes found in the records of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. l Occasionally a stronger 
tenn is used. Sir Le\vis Clifford, dying in 1404, 
orders that his ""Tetched carrion lllay be buried in 
the furthest corner of the churchyard," and that" 110 
stone" be laid, "nor other thing ",.hereby any lnan 
Inay kno\v \vhere n1Y stinking carrion lieth ".2 
The next \vorId was a reality so a\vful to our 
forefathers that, as \vith all those \vhose spirit of 
faith is strong, their luinc1s constantly d\velt on 


1 Vdl.t::.tn Testccmentn and Testamenta E1Joraccllsia.1)(lSsim. 
:! JTetusta Testamcnta, i. 16-1. He was an ance:,tol' of Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh. He had been 
e(luceJ by the LollaI'(h:, hut 
afterwards repented. 
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purgatory. rrhey had a deep conviction that sin 
nlust be followed by pUl1ishlllent either here or 
there. So far froln breeding contelnpt, their 
fan1iliarity \vith the holy Inystery of the Incar- 
nation, \vhich is a peculiar grace of l\Iass, only 
Inade thel11 realise the Inore ,vhat a terrible thing 
it is to fall into the HandH of the Living God. 
The privilege uf Danctuary ,vas attached to the 
Church in very early tÏ1lles. In his defence of the 
"Tctched Eutropius, bt. Chrysostolu offers a notable 
instance of it. Certain crÏ111es \vere exell1pted from 
the privilege and yet it ,vas no doubt often n1isused 
by Inalefactors. During the \Vars of the Roses 
Sanctuary sheltered the rival (!ueens, Elisabeth 
\\T oodville and }Iar
aret of Anjou, but those royal 
n1Ïsfortunes ,vere ahnost the last to profit by an 
institution ,vhich belonged to the ages of faith. 
Under Henry ,rIle the Holy See restricted ballc- 
tuary,l and under his successor it shared the 
fortunes of the Catholic religion it
elf, and ,vas 
proscribed. 
rrhe l
ecluses, or Ankrets, ,vere also called into 
being by the Blessed SaCrall1ent. Fron1 the be- 
ginning the Í1npulse after the solitary life has been 
very 111arked. God's grace \vithdre\y Inen frolll the 
\vorld into places \vhere they could be physically 
}tlone. Hern1it
 and cenobites represent this 111ove- 
111ent of the One Spirit. The }{ecluses, OIl the 


] "
ilkin:-:, ConcilÙt, null of Pope 1111WCeilt r
III. 148i, to Hutry 
VII., iii. 6:H. 
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contrary, \vere \\yalled up in the 111Ïdst of populou
 
cities. l\Iost cOllnnollly their cell \vas built on to a 
church, and its narro\v \villdo\y enabled thelll to look 
at the altar, \vhich contained the \vell-spring of their 
supernatural strength. This life \vas practised by 
laYlllen and lay\voluen, and by priests and monks. 
III the case of religious the Ie aye of the superior had 
to be obtained in order that the monk might " go up 
higher". The recluse's time \vas strictly divided 
bet\veen prayer and Inanual labour, and he \vas 
supported by the ah1l8 of the faithful. This special 
vocation to solitude becaule at last a state recognised 
by the Church for \vhich the bishop's sanction \Ya
 
necessary. In the calling of both hern1Ít and re- 
cluse the first step \vas made by taking the habit, 
aud repeating in presence of the bishop the words: 
" I, N., not \vedded, proll1Ïse and avo\y to God, and 
to our Lady bt. :\Iary, aud to all the saints of 
heaven, in the presence of you, Reverend Father in 
God, K., bishop of X., to live in perpetual chastity, 
after the rule of St. Paul, the first herillit, in the 
nanle of the Father, and of the bon, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Ålnel1." It lllay be nlentioned incidentally 
that the herll1it \vas frequently engaged in the 
hUlllblest lllanual labour. lIe mended and repaired 
roads and bridges, \vhich ,vas then looked upon 
as a sort of charitable work. Old wills contain 
bequests for the purpose. The loye of God urged 
l11en to do gratuitously \vhat is now performed 
grudgingly by the lo\vest 111enials of the State,. 
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th()
e \"ho eat the bread of poverty In Poor La\v 
h()llSe
";, 
The \valling up of a l'ecluse constituted his pro- 
fes:--;ion and \\"a
 the second and final step. \fter y 
'U ./ 
l'igorou
 and lllatllre testing of his vocatioll, the 
hishop or the bishop's delegate led hiln out to the IJ
 
cell, <-Lnd \vhilst the recluse took possession of it the t 
choir sang the antiphon, ''In paradisll1n deducant 
te allgeli". 'fhe office of Extl'elne U llction \vas 
recited, like\vise the Conullendation of the Soul and 
the first part of the burial service. _\. grave inside 
thð cell \vas opened and the anchorite laid hiInself 
in it, intoning the \vords: "Thi'S is IllY rest for ever 
aud ever. Here \vill I dwell, for I have chosen it." 
rrhe bishop cast earth on the body, then raising the 
anchorite froll1 the grave, he gaye hÜn a last \vord 
of advice and left the cell. The door \vas Ï1n- 
lllediately \vaIled up and sealed.! 
1
he anchorIte ,vas literally buried \vith Christ in 
G.od. .:[1"01' 'VOlllall the life offered son1
 ::;pEcia] 
dangers, both as l'egards body and soul. The strain 
on her finer nervous organisation \vould be n10re 
"evere and the telllPtation to give good advice to 
othen;, \vhich occasionally lapsed into gossiping, \vas 
evidently a besetting trial. Yet, on the \vhole, the 
recluses of both .sexes ,vere faithful to theIr YOcatioll, 
 
and an odour of s,veetness to the Church Inilitant in 
.England. The narro\v cell did not beget nalTO\V- 
lninc1eùlless, as unbelievers ,vho lllight consider the 
I Hi...t. of th, lfnly }
"l('h(/ri."f. ii. p. 1
1. 
 Ibid., p. 1
J4. 


" 


,,. 
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burying alone, \vithout Christ, \vould certainly con- 
tend. Juliana of K or\vich inhabited the Anchorage 
in the east part of bt. Julian's Churchyard, K or\vich, 
called also Garro"., because it \yas given by I
illg 
Stephen to the bo-called Benedictine K lUIS of tbat 
place, \vho ed 1 1cated the higher ChtSbèS. ...\lban 
Butler says that Juliana \vas it Belledictill
, and 
this Bhe luay have been in the first instance. ffhe 
.Anchorage at St. Julian's was in all probability 
supported by tlu
 HUllS. In 1362 Henry, J)uke of 
Lancaster, granted in trust to the .A.hhüt of \Yhalley 
lands and cottages for the support of t,vo recluse::; at 
the church of '\Vhalley, as also ot two Inaid-servants. 
They ,vere to pray for the souls of the duke, his 
ancestors and heirs. The .A..nchorage at St. Julian's 
,vas tenauted up to 1534 at least. l 
l\Iother Juliana "Tote her l{evelatiouR about L370, 
\Vbell she \vas herself thirty years old. They breathe 
forth the P::;ahllist's Zalu'nt rnand lt1.11n Tuum ninzis, 
" for the fuilless of joy is to behold God in all ". 
 
Just as the cell of the ankret \vas attached to thp l 
Church, so is the virginal life inseparably linked I 
\vith the Sacrifice and the adorable Sacralllellt of the 
.A.ltar. Centuries of lively faith in that central 
dogllla had peopled England \vith 1lIonasteries and 
religious houses. .A.t the beginning of the sixteenth 
century they ,vere in this proportion. Benedictines, 


1 Preface to Rel:elations of 1'.Iother Juliana, p. IR. 

 Revelations of Divine Lore, she'U:cc1 to (t l)CVOllt A ncho1"css, 1'. 
111. 
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8
; }{enedlctine off-shoots, 'ciz., Cistercian, 75; 
Clulliac
, 21 ; ,A.ustin Canons, 170; \Yhite Canons 
(l)reillollstratensiaus), 31; Gil
ertine Canons, 
-t; 
Carthusians, U. Then as to the orders of :Friar::" 
the 11"rallciscalls (Grey Friars) posC5essed 62 houses; 
the Don1Ïuicanh (Black Friars), 5t.>; the Cal'lnelites 
(\\
hite _Friars), !>1; the Augustillialls, also distin- 
guished by their black habit, aud SOll1etÍlues called 
Black "Friars, 4G.l The houses of I{nights' Hospi- 
taller::; ".ere very nlunerous. The Trinitarians, ".ho 
were often called l{ec1 or 1Iaturin Fria

s, possessed 
11 houses in England at the tÜne of the Di::,so- 
lutioll. 2 SOlne of these houses, though fe".er than 
is generally supposed, ,vere inunediately subject to 
the lIoly See, (Ill lln}ll(/na1/
 E'cclcsicort nllllo 1nedio 
pc"tincntcs. 3 There ,,,ere 132 houses of nUllS, belong- 
ing to various orders, alllongst thenl the royal 
abbeys of Shaftesbury and Syon. 
Besides these IHUllerous lllen and ""Olllen in 
religious houses, the Order of '.Vido,vhood receiyed 
a special consecration froin the [1hurch. :Jlatthe\v 
Paris Illentions a certain Cecilia ,\\"ho, in presence of 
St. }:dll1Ulld of Canterbury, lllade a yo,,,,, of chastity 
in her ,vido\yhood, and received fron1 hÏ1n the nH1r- 
riage rillg ,yith a gO'Vll de ?'ussctú. 4 Lord Peu1broke, 


I C,1:-'(l'Jeì, II. Appendix ,.. and I. Appendix. 

 Catholic flirectory, h.t edition, p. 810. 
;I EiectionÙ Formula. Regisfrum Abbafia: Johannis TVhetJlOm- 
:;ted secllndæ, p. 10. 
.a Chrulli('(( J[ajor, '". p. 23:>. 
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dying in 1460, renlinds his wife in his '\vill that "ye 
remeInber your proIllise to lne, to take the ordre of 
\vydo,vhood, as ye Illay be the better Il1êtyster ot your 
o,vne, to perforlll IllY '\vylle, and to helpe IllY chililrel1, 
as 110ye and trust yon". And again: ., "Tife. pray 
for U1e, and take tbe 
ëtid ordre that ye prolnised lne 
as ye had in lny lyfe, IllY hert and love " .1 
Conten1porary chronicles give us an insight into 
the daily lif
 at the greater Il1onasteries. At the 
Cistercian abbey of :\Ieanx, in Yorkshire, there ,vas 
all illfirlllary for laynlell. The abbey servants nU111- 
bered forty. Hugh, the fifteenth abbot, set up a 
ne,v crucifix in the lay brothers' choir. Its sculp- 
tureI', out of reverence, \vorked at it only on Friday, 
and then fasted 011 bread and ,vater. This crucifix 
became an object of great yeneratioll, and 'VOIllen 
\vere allo\ved access to the choir in order to visit it. 2 
...-\nother Cistercian house, that of Boxley ill I\.ent, 
,,-as remarkable for its crucifix. The Rood of Box- 
ley \vas fashioned '\vith scre'\vs and ,vires, not to 
deceive the faithful, but to ren1Índ thenl in a 1110re 
lively Inanller of the Passioll. One of the last royal 
offeririgs lllade to the Rood of Grace, as it \vas called, 
,vas that of Henry ''''11. in 149:2. 3 
Charity to'\vards lepers '\vas another fl'uit of the r 
personal love of our Lord, \vhich is fed by the Holy 
Sacrifice. Leper houses \vere built all oyer the land, 


1 Vctusta Testamenta, i. p. 30-1. 
:! .A finales dfJ Jl elsa, ii i. p. 36. 
3 Bl'i,lgett, Elullde7's and Forgerie.." p. It)3. 
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and although tbe nature of the disea
e re<luired 
isolation, the Church Jllet the leper case \vith sl)ecial ' 
alleviations. It is probable that n10st largp lnolHtS- 
teries had their own leper hou
e.l 
In Bngland, a
 elt,ewhere, the institution of Cor- 
pus Christi gave great iInpetus to a devotion already 
deeply rooteò in Ellglish hearts. Pope John XXII. 
extended this feítst, \vhich originated at Ijiége, in 
BelgÍluu, during tlle thirteenth century, to the Uni- 
versal Church in 1a16, and it becanle kno\vn in 
}:ngland bet\veen 1320 and l;i

). Before and after 
Corpus Christi 111ark epochs in the Church. Before 
it the cultns of the Blessed Sacralnent ,,-as restricted 
to ::\Iass aud COl1ul1union, although the Holy Eucha- 
rist 'vas reserved 1'1'0111 the earliest tÌlnes. The place 
selected in England for l'e
ervatioll 1\
as at first the 
porch or sacristy, SOllletÌ1nes the church itself, later 
on the chancel. In course ot tÌ1ne gnild
 of Corpus 
Chri
ti were fornled ,vith altars and side chapels, 
but these ,yere not used for reservation. The 
Blessed bacran1ent \vas enclosed in a hanging pyx, 
as ill Belgiulu. 2 The use of a tabernacle ,vas desired 
by Cardinal 1)0Ie, but never carried out in Catholic 
tÌ1nes. Benediction is a rite of lnuch later date, and 
,vas absolutely UnkllO\Vll to our forefathers. The 
great act of ,yorship introduced by Corpus Christi 
,vas the procession of the T3lessed Sacraluellt. 
Tlenry "T. in his chiyalrous piety Jl1ac1e it a crÌIne of 
1 See in Dugclale the account uf that of Reading A1Jbey, p. 419. 
:: nl i(l
ett, Hi.'itory of the Holy Eucharist, i1. p. 
.). 
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high trea:son for a laYllUtn to touch even the box or 
ves
el ",vhich the precious Sacraluent Ü, in," 1 and 
Henry ''''II. proyided by ,,,ill pyxes of silyer and gilt 
for eyery parish church ",vitbin this our reahn, 
eyery of the said pyxes to be of the value of four 
pounds".':!. Old ,vills furnish abundant testÎ1nollY to 
the saille deyotion. RduHllHl ,.,. erlley, dying in IJ0-L 
orders his executors to cause a laillp to }Je continually 
Inaintained burning in tbe chancel of the Friar 
Preachers' church at "Tar,vick before the IIost. 
John Duke of -Exeter (14-17), Lequeath
 to the high 
altar of Rt. I{atherine's church beside the 'rü\ver) 
"a cup of berill, garni
hed ,vith gold, pearls, and 
precious stones, to put the Holy Sacrament in"; 
also " a gold chalice and other ornalllellts ". 3 
Changes of. disciplIne ill three out of the seven 
SacrauJents are noticeable. In the first place, COll- 
finnation ,vas adnlÍnistered ,vhen practicable Üll- 
luediately after bapti
lll up to the thirteenth century. 
The Synod of ".,. orcester (1
40) required parents to 
see that their children \vere coufinued in the year of 
their birth, and the Synod of Oxford (1
B7) Í1llposecl 
a f:t st eyery .b-'riday 011 bread aud ,vater upon parents 
of children ,vho had c01l1pleted their third year 
,vithout having been cOllfirn1ed 4 
1 have spoken, ill another place, of the gradual 


I Bridgett, ii. p. 101. 
:! l'esf!1nten t(t r et llst(t, i. p. 35. 
3 Ibid., pp. 121 and 256. 
4 Chardon, H istoire des bacruncllts, 1). 175. 
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disu:::,e of the chalice for the laity.1 
'roln the very 
beginuiug, and at all titnes, COlllllluBion under OIle 
kiud ouly has Leell given to the sick. 2 l\Ioreover, 
discipliH
 has altered as to the Inallner of recei viug 
the J
lessed Sacrament. The early Fathers hpeak 
of the faithful taking the" Lord's Body.' into their 
hands, alld, as a nlatter of fact, thi
 ,"vas done a
 
far as the Sacred Species is concerned up to the 
uiuth century.3 By that titHe the fir::;t fervour of 
the Chri::;tian people, and the ardour engendered by 
the ages of persecution, had passed a\vay, and the 
actjou of the Church ill setting stronger safeguard
 
round her lllost precious treasure is typical of the 
period \vhellloye ,vas gro\ving cold, and COlnnlunioll
 
becon1Ìllg 
carce. rr'he present lllode of giving COln- 
lllunioll ,va::"
 therefore, adopted. r.rhe faithful no 
longer received the Hol

 Eucharist iu the pahu of 
their hand, but on their tongue. During the second 
period the nearest approach to frequent Conll11unioll 
in T
:nglalld seenlS to have been ,veekly COIlllllunion. 
::\Iatthe\v Pari:::, mentions an instance of it in a girl 
who lived on the Blessed Racralnent alone.' Tbe rules 
of variou
 religious orders sho,\" the practice of the day, 
,yhich ,vas Conul1union at the four chief feast::" or 
eight tiInes a year.:> This i
 sufficiently indicated by 


1 
ee chapter ii. of ;-)ecowl Period. 
2 Cllanloll, p. 279. 
J Ibid., p. 261. 
-I Chronic(( J[ajor, p. 101. 
:; See amuugst other
 the J:rÙlgdtine Bult, History of Syon Abb( y, 
Aungier. 
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the celebrated decree of the :b 1 0urth Lateran Council 
in 121.3, \vhich ordered the faithful to approach the 
Sacralnents of Penance and the Holy Eucharist at 
least once a year, at Easter, or thereabouts. l 
rl'he Penitential Code of Archbishop St. Theodore 
((j69) seelllS to have shaped the penitential systenl 
in the "\Vestern Church. 2 It contained the principle 
of cOllllnutation, and that in subsequent centuries 
finally superseded cé.tnouicaJ penances. Canon La,,' 
has to provide for any exigency, and although to the 
ignorant it lllay seelll cut aud dry, or \vorse, to set 
dO'Yll a particular punislunent for every sin knO\Vll 
to Inuuan corruption, the Code aÎ1ned at relnoving 
the Tesponsihility of the illdi, idual confessor. In 
process of tÌ1ne, aud not, it seenlS, before 1100, 
canonical penances caine to be COll1nluted. Instead 
of so lllany years' rigorous fasting, the sinner ,vas 
allo,ved the resource of flagellation and ahnsgiving. 
:\Ioney fines for sonle charitable object becanle a 
favourite ll10de of penance,:J and VO\VS of crusade, in 
the days of chivalry, another, until the sterner 
canonical penances lingered only in the punisluuent 
of heretics and of notorious sinners. Jane Hhore 
held a post ,vhich lllight have been less in fayour if 
to it had been attached the penance of vvalking bare- 
footed through the streets of Londoll, dressed in a 
sheet, and carrying a lighted taper. This she ,vas 
cOlllpelled to do towards the end of the fifteenth 
] Hefele, Geschichte da CO}lc'ilien, v. 7m3. 


::! Ch.ullon, p. 3
7. 


.
 IlJid., p. G2.>. 
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century, after the death of Ed\vard 1\-"'. rThere is 
llu 
Í1nilar record of .Fair l{o
alnund. The ,yalking 
barefooted and lightly clad ,,-as a feature in the 
proces
es for heresy duriug the fifteenth century. 
The rr\venty-first Decree of the .Fourth Lateran 
Council \yith reference to Paschal duties obEges the 
faithful to confesð their :-;ins at least once a year tu 
their o\vn priests, vi 
., their parish priests (...acei'dú.... 
p,.opl.iu
.;;). If anyone had a good reason for \vishing 
to confess to another priest, the leave of his parish 
priest had to be obtained. 1 The rise of the Friars 
changed the spirit. though not the letter, of the la\v. 
T\velve years after this Decree the Donlinicans 
obtained frolll the Holy See a Bull, enabling thenl 
to hear confessions in England. In 1
65 a sÏ1nilar 
privilege \\yas conferred UpOll the Frallciscans. 2 It 
is needless to say that the Ineasure \vas never popu- 
lar \vith parish priests, although so largely productive 
of good for souls. The Lateran Decree \yas Inain- 
tailled for the Paschal Duties, and during the rest 
of the year liberty as to the choice of a confessor 
,vas allü\ved. The Friars \yere the Jesuits of the 

Iiddle _\ges, and \ve ourselves could as ill afford to 
lose the \visdom of S1. Ignatius, as those times to 
be deprived of a spiritual lllinistry, \vhich clearly 
supplied a positive need. :\lembers of the nobility 
and of the ,,"eaker sex specially favoured the Friars. 
Old \vills contain lllany renlelllbrances of the 
" Freres," both collectively and indiyidually. 


1 Hefele, Y. 7B:3. 



 Chal'dull, pp. -liï, -1:30. 
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HOLYDA YS. 


In those days there ,,'as 110 need of bank holidays 
as c a eheck upon the serious business of life. The 
joyful elelnent 'vas largely supplied by the holidays 
of the Church, and the high pressure so well knO\Vll 
to our generation did not exist. The mediæval 
eustonl of holding fairs, \vhich \vere originally 
synonymous vv"'ith feasts, l threateneà to interfere 
\vith the due keeping of Sunday. The legislation of 
ArchbiRhop Arundel sho\vs that he cOlnbated the 
practice of a lllarket or fair held on Sunday in Har- 
ro\y churchyard, \vhil<:;t he tolerated purchases nlade 
on that day during harvest tÌlue for the convenience 
of the people. 2 The register of the saIne Archbishop 
puts the 111unber of holydays of obligation at forty- 
eight in 1400. 3 
Guilds forlned an Ï1nportant feature in English 
luedÜeval life. They represented trade, lllunici- 
pality, good-fello\vship, a sort of social yolunta.ryis111, 
all founded on the Catholic religion. They were of 
three kinds: political, ecclesiastical, and secular, 
although in those ages the ,vord "secular" as \ye 
understand the thÍ11!/ did not exist. }{eligion ,vas 
prolDinent in all gatherings, and up to the .Apostasy 
even the lllOst secular guild closely reselnhled a 
religiouR confraternity. The in-coIning Lorc1l\Iayor 
of London took his oath on the Look of the Gospels 


1 Historic(, de 
lbingdoìL, ii. Preface. 
2 Hist01'y of the Holy Ellchwri.4, ii. p. 2:35, 
3 ""ïlkin
, Uoncilia, iii. 
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"\\'ith the effigy of IIiIn crucified".l rrhe presPllt 
I.Jivery COlnpanies, that i
, the secular guilds, are 
traced back to the periacl of Henry 11. 2 The Steel- 
yarò 1\Ierchants anò Leather-sellers date froln Saxon 
titHes. The political or frith guilds represented the 
tnunicipal elelnent as the secular guilds did nler- 
chants and trade. Other Ï1nportant and "Very ancient 
Liveries are the :\lercers, the Grocers, tbe Skinners, 
the Drapers, the Fis}ll11ongers, the Goldsn1Ïths, the 
:\Ierchant rl'aylorR, a branch of the Drapers. Sixty 
conlpanies are at present in existence,S but they 
,,"ould hardly be recognised by our forefather:-;. Thus 
in IB-!6 the Grocers agreed that every man of the 
brotherhood should go to bt. Anthony's Church in 
London on the feast of St. Anthony to hear ì\Iass, 
and should offer a penny to the ,vorship of G01., ., Hi
 
blessed Blader l\Iarye, St. Anthony, and all saints". 
Th
 Skinners distinguished the1l1Splyes in the Cor- 
pus Christi procession. "1'hpre ,vere borne hefore 
thel11 lnore than :200 priests in surplices and copes, 
and then the torches of ,vax burning bri:::;ht. and 
above 
oo clerks and skinners in their best liverieK" 4 
'fhe Grocers about the reign of Ed,vard TII. ap- 
pointed a priest to say 
Iass daily. His salary \VaR 
raised subsequently to .;tß l:
s. !d., " beside his yearly 
charge for bread and ,vine and candle, for 
il1gillg 
:\Iass 
I'- ". Each of these cOll)panips had a patron 
saint, a further point of dissl1uilitude frolH their 


1 The City {101l1panies, Al'undelI, p. 116. 

! IbÙl., p. 23. 3 Ibid., p. 139. 
 Ihid., pp. 120, 121. 
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descendants, and usually founded altars to that 
saint, of ,,-hich they in their corporate capacity ,,"ere 
patrons. Thus the I)l'apers claÏIned our Lady St. 
l\Iary, lllother of the " Holy Lalub," and ,vorshipped 
at St. 
Iary Bethlell1 Church, Bishop
gate; the 
Fislllllongers adopted St. Peter, the prince of fisher- 
luen, and attended at St. Peter's Church. St. DUll- 
stan ,vas the patron of the Goldsn1iths, and St. John 
the Baptist of the 2\Ierchant Taylors. rrhe Leather- 
sellers, again, ".ere under our Lady's patronage. 
The saint's name often christened the guild. The 
Grocers \yere called the fraternity of St. Anthony; 
the Fruiterers the fraternity of St. l\Iartin ; and the 
Salters and Skinners the societies of Corpus Christi.! 
The ecclesiastical or religious guilds undertook the 
exercise of charity on a large scale, visiting the poor 
and the sick, and prisoners, helping poor scholars, con- 
tributing to,,"ards the lllailltenance of schools and the 
paynlent of schoohllasters.
 These various guilds pos- 
sessed the secret of ,,"ork, but no less the power of re- 
creation. Their feasts ,vere copious and abundant. 
They pledged thenlselves in the loving cup, of \vhich 
all partook. It is recorded of .Archbishop Scrope, the 
martyred Arch bishop of York (1405), that he granted 
an indulgence of forty days for drinking the loving 
CUp.3 
( The ever-present realisation of tbe Incarnation 
1 The City Companies, Arundel], p. 124. 
2 English Guilds, J. Toulmin Sn1Ï th, p. 85. 
3 Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 339. 
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"
as to our forefather
 that perennial source of joy 
foretold by the prophet, l hence their childlike love 
for the illstrlunellt of the Incarnation, whonl they 
"
ere ""ont to call" our Lady St. 
Iary". The feast 
of the Conception of our Lady is said to have been 
first celehrated ill 112:2 at the Benedictine Abbey of 
8t. Peter at Gloucester.
 Glastonbnry, the lllother 
of all chnrcheH in }
llglalld, had honoured her spot- 
le

 virgiuity froIll the beginning of the Christian era. 
IIer shrines and 
anctuaries, founded either on SOlne 
legend expre
sive of the popular mind in her regard, 
or ill thanksgiyiug for graceb receiyed, coyered the 
land. .dJllongst 11lallY other to"
llS Te\vkesbury, 
Canterbury, 'Y.orcester, Lincolu, aud Eveshaul \vere 
places of resort most dear to our Lady's clients. III 
or near London, our Lady of l
arking, our Lady of 
"?ìllesden, our Lady of Grace
, and our Lady of the 
l>e\v or Pl1e \vere 11luch frequented shrines. 
 0 place, 
ho\vever, \vas so celebrated as "\Valsinghalu. Its 
prior) \vas founded het\veen 114ß and 1174, and 
dedicated to our Lady's Annunciation. Austin 
Canons \\"ere ill possession of it from its early days, 
hut ho\v it beCaJlle a pilgrÏ111age is not knO\Vll. 
During the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, our kings, \yith fe\v exceptions, yisited the 
shrine, and their acts of piet) to\yal'ds our Lady of 
\'-al
illghalu are recorded np to the great aposta
y.3 


I .. Haurieti:-: êl(1l 1a :-: ill ga.wlio de funtibu:-: Sah'atflri:-:," I:5((iu
. 

 Hi..;torift Sti. Petri Glouast,.iæ, p. 13. 
: Bri,l
.ett, 0,,1' L(ffly's nllw,,!', p. 
().i. 

3 
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rrhe Ünage of our Lady Ileal' the To\ver, that is, our 
Lady of Barking, is alluded to by Blessed ThollHlS 
1\1ore as seen1Ïng to the citizens' wives to slllile 
upon thel11,1 true siu1Ïle of her intiuence upon }nullan 
life. 
To induce her to su1Ìle upon theul our forefathers 
had recourse to practices ,vhich th(' Englislllnen of 
to-day ,,,ould deelll degrading to their proverbial 
good sense, sÌ1nply because the UlaB of 111ature years 
has diso,vned the 1110ther of his youth. Ola ,vills 
contain 1UUllerous bequests of si1k and satin "of 1llY 
best," and of je\\'e]
, to particular statues of our 
Lady.2 This is ho,v the c;hrines of our Lady U nder- 
croft, Canterhury, and of \Valsinghan1 sparkled with 
precious stones. They had been fed by the faith and 
love of generations. 1. 1 he inscription "0 lIater 
Dei l11elnento Inei" ,vas a favourite one 011 bells 
and tOlllbs. 3 The practice of the .A.ngelns is founded 
on the use ot the Curfe\v Bell. 4 .Archbishop Arun- 
del ordered the !-;alne bell to be rung in the nlorning 
(1399).5 It \vas called the Gabriel Bell, and be- 
callle a rellliuder, thrice repeated daily, of the Incar- 
nation. 
These practices belong in nlore or less degree to 
all lands ,vhere our Lady is lov"ed, hut the devotion 


1 Bridgett, Our Lady's D01m"y, p. :313. 
2 l'lstamenta Eboracensia, p. 240. 
3 Our Lady's Dou;ry, p. 216. 
4 Ibid., 216. 
:> 'Vilkins, Concilia, iii. 246. 
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to her seven joys ,vas particularl) E})gli:.;h. It \vat; 
lnost dear to St. Thonla
 of Canterbury, and this 
of itself ,vas a reconlll1endation. ...\.nother privilege, 
which arose in our country, ,vas the 
capular. It 
,vas at X ewenhaIl1, Caluhridge, that St. SÍ1noll 
Stock had the vision ill ,vhich he received her little 
habit fro111 our Lady (1
51). He gave it to Ed- 
,vard I., that typical I
nglislllnan. 
FruBl hyperdoulia \ve are naturally led to doulia, 
for besides being the do,vry of 
rary, l
ng]and had 
been the isle of saint
. During the period \ve are 
no\v revle.\ving, St. John the Baptist occupied very 
llluch the place in \vhich St. Joseph btands to-day, 
and it \vouldnot be easy to find in }
llgland churches 
dedicated to St. Joseph before the great apostasy.l 
The English of Catholic tÌlnes ,vere bpecially devout 
to their o,vn saints, or to those \vho had \yorked for 
their COUl) try, and perhaps less so ill proportion to 
the holy in other land:.;; but tile Inatel'ial difficulty 
of traveHing partly accounts for th1:-'. The ideal of 
holille!::is ,vas before theIn, however little it lllay have 
been in their lives. Tllê\.t ideal, \vhen resting on 
(}od and His saints, \vill keep the spiritual judgment 
of nlen in purity and truth, so that they bhall not 
be deceived by the counterfeit, nor take ,Judas for 
St. Peter. 
"The biers of the lllartyrs are nothing else than 
secure harbours, the sources of spiritual streallls, in- 
exhaustible treasures of \vealth ,vhich are never 


1 I helieye there i
 one in the diocese of Birmingham. 
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C0l1SU1l1ed. U 1 }
llglalld possessed three lnartyr 
shrines of great splelldour: St. Alban's, bt. Ed- 
nlulldsbury, and Canterbury. The abbút of St. 
.A.lban's took the first place alllongst the luitred 
abbots in Parlialnellt, a privilege granted to hitn by 
the English Pope. Adrian I'
., 1154-, for the dignity 
of our protolnartyr. 2 The '\vhole cathedral church 
of Canterbur
- '\vas hallo'\ved by the Inelllory and the 
glorious body of St. Thonlas. .As a pilgrÜnage, it 
,vas second only to l{olne, J eru::'alell1, and perhaps to 
COlnpostella.:
 The Lollards, in perverting Catholic 
doctriue, had first introduced the notion that honour 
paid to the saints ,,-as so nluch deducted froln the 
'\vorship of God. St. Tho111aS had fallen for the 
liberties of the Church, and the voice of his bones 
cried loudly in th
 !-;alne cause. PilgrÏ1ns venerated 
four places in the cathedral. First, the little ,,'ooden 
altar erected 011 the spot of his luartyrdolll, called 
ad pli Nelli JJl ensis,. secondly, the tOlnb in the crypt, 
,,-here his body hart rested for fifty years until 
ts 
translation in 1 

O; thirrtl
-, the chapel of the Cru'.\-n 
of St. Yfhomas, cOlltainillg H large portion of the 
saint's head enclosed in a gold and silver IJust. 
Lastly, there '\Ya
 the shrIne itself behilld the high 
altar, to '\yhich a flight of steps led up. .A \-r elletian t 
,,-ho yisited it ill the year 1:;00, thus descrihes it: 
"The tOIDb of St. Tholnas the Inartyl', ...-\rch bishop 


1 Lf({lX-: from Sf. J olw Cli rysosfmll, }'. :!()3. 
:! Alhan Butler, i. 8:31. 
3 
Iorri8, L
fe of St. Thornru; of COllfcrlm7.!I;p. J'ï
. 
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of Canterbury, e
ceeds all belief. X ot\vithstanding 
its great size, it is all covered \vith plates of pure 
gold; yet the gold is scarcely seen, because it is 
covered \vith various precious stonef.!-as sapphires, 
balasses, òíalllonds, rubies, and elllel'alds; and \vher- 
ever the eye turns, sOlnething Inore beautiful than 
the rest is observed. X or, in addition to these 
natural beauties, is the skill of art wanting; for in 
the nlidst of the gold are the 1110st beautiful sculptured 
geuls, both Slliall and large, as ,veIl as such as are in 
relief-as agates, onyxes, cornelians, and calDeos; 
and SOllie caUleos are of such a size, that I anl afraid 
to nallie it; but everything is far surpassed by a 
ruby, not larger than a thlunb-llail, \vhich is fixed at 
the right of the aItax. They say it ,vas given by a 
king of France." 1 
rrhe::,e \vere the last days of faith in the Conllllunion 
of Saints, and those \vho laid sacrilegious hands on 
Ht. Tholuas's shrine also broke do\vn the altar of 
Sacrifice through the length and breadth of En_gland. 
The Conllllunion of Saints itself rests on the Holy 
Catholic Church, and iUlluediately follo\vs it in the 
.\postles' Creed. Fronl the days of the "Italian 

Iission" sent by St. Gregory, England received her 
Orders and J nrisdlction froln the Pope. It was the 
Pope \"ho conferred the Palliun1 on every llletro- 
politan, and through the luetropolitan confirllled the 
election of every bishop. Thus the spiritualities of 
each English see ,vere in the hands of St. Peter's 
1 :\lorris, pp. 474 and fo110\\ ing. 
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successor, and could Le exercised only at hi8 bidding. 
H ierarchies nlight have failed, ,vould haye failed, 
had it not been for the Central 8ee of ChristeudolD; 
for in the course of these periods \ve have seen arbi- 
trary and cringing Inetropolitans ttnd worldly bishops. 
130th ,v ere held in check by the 
uccessors of t;t. 
Gregory the Great, \vho could judge nletropolitan
 
and their suffragans alike. Before the -British con- 
stitution had IDatured its strong republican elelnellt, 
the Holy Ree encouraged the liherty of the suh.i
ct 
by opposing an undue exercise of the royal po\ye1'. 
" 'Ve cry out to the successor of l
eter, to the 
Vica r of the Crucified," "Tote John of Salishury ill 
IlGï. 1 Ho\y had this cry been nlade an through the 
ages of our history? 
That first and tj pical EnglisLlllall, St. "Tilfrid, 
t\vice 
 undertook the journey to l{ollle in order to 
obtain the justice \vhich ,vas refused hilll here. In 
the eleventh century a great Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Rt. Ansehu, fought single-handed a deprayed 
king and a ,,"hole hierarchy. l{ockinghalll gave hinl 
the lneasure of hIS brethren in the Episcopate. They 
,vould have yielded up their spiritual inheritance at 
the bidding of 'YïllialD Rufus; therefore spoke the 
PrÜnate, ,. I ,viII resort to the Chief t;hepherd and 
the Prince of all ".3 The battle of illyestitures and 
of hOlnage, representing the libeity of the Church, 


1 J olwnnis Sa1"l'sbcrie?Uiis 
Episfola', p. 25. 

 His first journey wa
 in (:arly youth for hi
 edncatiull. 
:t Rule, Life, of Sf. Anselm, ii. p. 5R . 
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,vas ""ou, no thanks to the bishops, but to St. 
..:\.llsehn and S1. Peter. .A. little later another .Arch- 
hishop, also alone, appealed to tbp IToly See in 
ahuost the yery ,vords of St. Ansehll. St. Tholnas 
fell, hut the cause lived; the hierarchy deserted hÎ1n 
to a lnan. Henr
 Plantagenet hated ,vhere he 
had once loved. 81. Tholnas and the Pope saved 
the Church in }:nglalld froln becolning the hand- 
!naid of the State, for at that tÏ1ne the king re- 
prescnted the State. Innocent III., on the other hand, 
lnaintained the royal po'ver even ,,,hen vested in the 
person of J{ing" J ohu, against rebellious barons, 
,,,hi l:-, t it lnust not he forgotten that Cardinal 
btephen Langton, the popular chanlpion, ,vas the 
Pope's nOlllination for ,,-hich England had suffered 
au interdict. 
Agaiu, St. Tholllas of Hereford appealed to the 
suprelne triblulal of the Holy See against the SUlll- 
lllary dealing of his luetropolitan. Archbishop 
l)eckhaul ,vas a great and good lilan, yet the judg- 
lllent even oî the great and good is liable to err, 
especially ,vhen they have the po,ver of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. It Inay be surlllised that a 
saint is slo,,, to have recourse to a higher tribunal, 
and that in this case St. rrhornas had good grounds 
for a proceeding, the nature of ,vhich has ahvay
 
reluained ob
cure. r:rhe fact that death overtook 
thp Bishop of Ilereford before his cause could be 
hearn, doeb not affect the ,alue of hib appeal. 
rrhe hUCCèSS of \V' "cliffe and the Lollards ,vas 
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mainly due to the schislll of the \\ est, ,vhich 
,veakened for a time the great voice of Peter. That 
success produced in :England the dethronement 
of Richard II., the successive struggles of rival 
branches of the royal house, cuhninating in the 
vVars of the Roses. \ Vhell, therefore, our ancestors 
said, " I believe in the Holy Catholic Church," it ,vas 
no vain word. There ,vas one only Faith in England, 
one Sacrifice, one Priesthood, all resting upon the 
person of Peter, ,vhether he called hÜnself ill the 
,yards of bt. Gregory, " 8ervant of the Servants of 
God," or "Bishop of the Catholic Church/' 1 that is, 
Chief Shepherd of Christ's sheep. 


1 
\.. title often u
ecl in ecdesia
tical ducuments. 
ee )lan
i, 
SaCrO'tll'ìl" CO'ìlcilionon Colitch'o. 
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Aaron, St., martyr under Diocletian, 5. 
A'=dilfrid, king of Northmuhria, 27. 
.rl'.:lfric the translator, Ill. 
Agnellus de Pisa, Franciscan, 220. 
Aidan, 
t., fir:-õt bishop of Lindisfarne, 34. 
Aldhelm, St., abbot of :\Iahnesbury and bishop of Sherhorne. 67. 
Alfred, Prince, at ROlllC, 88; acce
sioll, D:2; his reign, 94-, 95; hi
 
Jaws, 9G; his death, 97. 
Alban, St., his conversion and lnartyrdolll, 4, 5. 
Alien priories, 1G9, 307. 
An1phibalus, St., guest of St. Alban, 4. 
AnchOl.esses, 270, 339, 3-10, 34l. 
Angelus, Institution of, 354. 
Angli in ROlnan formu, IG. 
Ansehn, Bt., at Gloucester, lilt; archbishop of Canterbury. 136; 
in conflict with \Villiau1 Rufus, 138, 13
; hib palliu1l1, 141, 142 ; 
his death, 155. 
ArIes, Council of, 9; British metropolitan
 at Council of. 9. 
Armorica, conversion of, 7. 
Arthur, King, embodÌ1nent of chivalry, 9. 
Athelstan, King, 98; his death, 100. 
Augustine, St., sent by st. (
rego1'J., 17; fir::;t archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 20; his death, 28. 
Augustinialls, 343. 
A yignon, Popes of, 
7G, '277. 


B. 


Bacon, Roger, doctor 1fLtrobil is, 2i2. 
Ball, John, a popular leader, 299. 
Bartholomew of Exeter, 175. 
Beaufort, Cardinal, 311; involved in PnnJlunirc, 3il. 
Bede, Yenerable, a lnonk of Janow, G4; his life and \\ork, 65; his 
qualities, 64, 65. 7G. 
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Bennet Biscop, St., nlOlutstic founder, 59. 
Bertha, queen of Kent, 18. 
Birinw;;, St., apostle of \Vest 
axom;, 37. 
Bishops-how nonlinated, 118, 267. 
Bishop of the Catholic Church, title of the Pope, 360. 
Black death, 269, 272, 273. 
Boadicea, British heroine, 2. 
Boclal1d, 121. 
Boniface of Savoy, archbishop of Canterbury, 241; his action, 24:3, 
245; beatified, 246. 
Boniface, 
t., English apostle of nermany, 67; Archbishop of 
:\Iainz, 72. 
Books fronl Holy See, 41. 
Bouchier, archbishop of Canterbury, 325. 
Boxley, Rood of, 344. 
Breab;peare, Nicholas, 176. 
Bridget, Princess, a Donlinicaness, 224. 
Brithwald, archbishop of Canterbury, 55. 
Bull, elL/.ids It iws, 259, 260. 


c. 


Calubria, lnonastic glories of, 8. 
Cantia under Ethelbert, 19. 
Caractacus, representative Briton, 2. 
Carnlelites, 343. 
Catherine of 
-\ragon, princess of \Vales, 330. 
Catherine of Siena, St., advice to Gregory XL, 279. 
Caxton, 329. 
Cedd, St., apostle of East Saxons, 36. 
Celestine 1., Pope, sends Palladius to Britain, 5. 
Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow, 61. 
Chad, St., apostle of :\Iercia, 3A. 
Chantries, 337. 
Chantry priests, 338. 
Chicheley, archbishop of Canterbury, 300, 310, 312, 313. 
Church and State, 333, 334. 
Chrysostonl, St. John, testimony to Britain's faith, 2. 
Cistercian houses, 343. 
Cistercians fined by King John, 213. 
Cîteaux, reform of, 163. 
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Clarendon, Constitutions of, 187. 
" Council of, 18b. 
Cloveshoe, Council of, 83, 85. 
Cluny, reform of, 1G3. 
Cluniacs, 343. 
Colman, bishop of Lindisfa.rnc, 8G; his argument at \Yhitby, 48; 
goes to Ireland, 49. 
Columba, St., apostle of Korthern Picts,)1. 
COlnnlunion. infant, 173. 
Communion under both kinds, 39; under Ollt', 40, 174, 347. 
Corpus Christi institutcd, 2GG, 345. 
Crutched friars, nÚlitary order, 22ß. 
Cuthbert, St., monk and bishop, G.3 ; reburial at Durham, üí. 


D. 


Dane::; at Lilldisfarne, 80, 81; produced relaxation of discipline, 82. 
83; result of, 87; conquest of England by, 112. 
David, St., patron of Cambria, 8. 
Diruvianus, R01nan envoy to Britain, 4. 
DOlninicans in England, 223, 22-1, 343. 
Drythehl1's story, 7D, 80. 
Duns 
cotus, 223. 
Dunstan, St., abbot of Gla::;tonhury, 101 ; archbishop of Canterbury, 
104; prÎ1ne Ininister, lOG; reformer. 108. 


E. 


Ea<.;ter controvcrsy, 
5, 2ô, 44. 
Edgar, King, 105. 
Edmund Ironside, 11-!. 
Edillund Rich, St.. 2
'ï, 2
9 : at Pontigny, 240; his constitutions. 
2.U. 
Edlnund, St., king of East AngUa, 90; his Inartyrdol11, 91. 
Edward thp Confe...sor, 
t., 115: second founder of \Yeshl1inster. 
11(;. 
Edward I., his character, 251 : his policy, 255, 25G. 
Edward IY., his liew luonarch
, 32
; his ab:-,olute goyernmcnt, 3
t-. 
Edward the mart) r, 10D. 
Edwin, king of X orthumbria. 33. 
Edwy the Fair, his coronation. 103. 
Ell.'RHor. of Castile, her cro!--
 at Charing, 
58. 
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INDEX. 


Eleutherius, POllC St., his luission to Britain, 3. 
Elphege, St., archbishop of Canterbury, 112; his Inartyrdom, lId. 
Eln1.u, British en'.oy to Ronle, -1. 
Erconwald, St., bishop of London, G2; hi:.; ..;hrine, 7G. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, 18. 
Ethelrec1 the Unready, 110. 
Ethclreda, St., queen of Northmnbria, 51 ; foundress of Ely, G3. 
Ethelwolc1, St., bishop of \Vinche
ter, 99. 
Ethelwulfs lllunificence to Holy :-,ee, 74. 
Eton College, founded by Henry VI., 318. 


F. 


Finance systenl of A yignon, 278. 
}'isher. Blessed John, 331. 
Folcland, 121. 
Foliot, (-}ilbert, 18-1, 185. 
Forest Laws, 203. 
Fountain's abhey, 1ö4. 
Franciscans. at Abingdon abbey. 
21. 
" in England, 343. 
Fugatius, Roman envoy to Britain, 4. 
Furseus, St., 43. 


G. 


Gaunt, John of, 28G, 295. 
GennanuR, St., sent to Britain as Pope's legate, G. 
Gilbert of Sempringham, St., 1öG. 
Gilbertines, 1G7. 343. 
Gregory the Great, Dt., Roman deacon, 1G; his monastery on Cælian 
Hill, 17; hierarchy established by him, 
O, 117; his directions 
to n1Ìssionaries, 21, 23. 
Grossetete, Robert, bishop of Lincoln, 227 ; his action in the Churæ, 
228, 229, 230, 232. 
Guilds, 350, 351, 352. 
Guthrum, Danish chief, 93. 


H. 


Henry Beauclerc, 146; his nlarriage, 147; his cOll,suctudincs, 148, 
149, 153. 
Henry of Blois, 183, 194. 
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Hcnry II., Plantagcnct, 178; hi
 pcnance, H)9, 200. 
Henry III., his charactcr, 
35. 
Henry IV., his policy, 30l. 
Henry V., founder of Sion House and Sheen, 313. 
Hcnry VI., his character, 320. 
Henry VII., his policy, 330; his chapel at \Vestlninster, 331. 
Heptarchy, kingdonls of, 3:3. 
Hilda, St., abbess of \Vhitby, 49. 
Hierarchy in Saxon tinH;S, 119. 
Hillgnar and] [ubba, Danish chieftains, S9. 
Housel, the, 39. 
II ugh of Lincoln, St.: a Carthusian, 202; at \V oodstock, 
04, 205 ; 
his piety, 20G; his death, 210. 


I. 


In1111a'8 chain:-;, 77. 
Ina, king of \Ve::;t Saxons, 61. 62; supposed originator of Home!:lcot, 
73. 
Innocent III., death of, 217. 
Innocent IV. and Grossetete, 20l. 
Inquisition, 30l. 
Interdict under King John, 212, 213. 215. 
Investiture, 154, 15G. 
!slip, SinIon, fOlUIdel. of Canterbury Hall, 283. 


J. 


Jack 
traw, 291. 
J arrow founded by 
t. Bennct Biscop, ti1. 
Jews, befriended by Francbcans, expelled fronl England, 
57. 
John of Bevel.lcy, St., û7. 
John, King, accession of, iO!J. 
Joseph of Arimathea, St., at Glastonbury, 2. 
Juliana of Norwich, 270, 342. 
Julius, St., Inartyr under Diocletian, 5. 
Jura Tcgrtlia, what, 2û2. 
Justus, sent by St. Gregory, 22. 


K. 


Kilwardby, archbishop of Canterbury, 248. 
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INDEX. 


L. 


Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 130. 
Langton, Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury by Papal nOlninatioll) 
211. 
Lateran, Fourth Council of, 347, 349. 
Lawrence, ROll1all lnonk, second archbishop of Canterbury, 29; 
hi.;; vision of St. Peter, 32. 
LC!JolliS ?latuH, what, 158. 
Lollards, what, 2U7, 315, 316. 
Lucius, king of Llandaff, 4. 


M. 


1\Iagna Charta, 216. 
::\Iargaret of Anjou, in Sanctuary, 326. 
1\Iartin V. elected at Constance, 282, 308. 
1\Iass, efficacy of, 77, 78. 

Iedwin, sent by King Lucius to ROlne, 4. 
1\Iellitus, sent by St. Gregory, 22. 
1\Iepehanl, 
inlon, archbishop of Canterbury, 267. 
1\Iilburga, St., ) 
l\Iildreda, 
t., r :Saxon princesses, 5K 
1\Iilgitha, St., , 
1\Iilital.y Orders, 171. 
l\Iore, ThOlua.s, in Cardinal 
rorton's household, 329. 
1\Iortlnain, Statutes of, 253. 
:\Iorton, Cardinal, 329. 
l\Iurderers of St. Thomas, 196. 


N. 


Neat, St., 16t;. 
Kinian, St., apostle of Southern Picts, 15. 
K orthanlpton, Council of, 189, IJO. 


o. 


Odo, St., archbishop of Canterbury, 99. 
Oldcastle, Sir John, 314, 3 t5. 
Ordeal, trial by, 123. 
Orlton, Ac1anl, bishop of Hereford, 265. 
Osnlund of Salisbury, St., 172. 
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O:-;wald, 
t.. archbbhop of York, 1.20. 
Oswald, :-;t., king of Northumbria, 31; his holine
s proyeù by 
nliracles, 33. 
Oswy, king of Northulllbria, 46; judgment for St. Peter, 4
. 
Oxford rnivcrsity a:lCl the Franciscans, 233. 
" " in 1:W3, :H7. 


P. 


Pandu1ph, Papal legate, 21-5. 
Parlialllent, First, 245. 
Paschal II., Pope, 1.30. 
Paulinus, Rent by St. Gregory, 22; first archbishop of York, 71. 
Peckhanl, archbbhop of Canterbury, 252; his ac11ninistration, 253, 
254. 
Pecock, Reginald, bishop of Chichester, 317; convicted of heresy, 
318. 
Penda, king of ::\fercia, 34, 37. 
Penitential Code of St. Theodo:re, 348. 
Pil ò ' l"images to nome in Saxon times, 121. 
Pisa, Conventicle of, :Dil. 
Poll tax, what, 2UO. 
Poor Clare Urbanists, 2:22. 
PrtLmllil iI.c, Statute of, 2GR, 269, 309. 
Prelllonstraten
ians in England, 164, 343. 
Princesses, Saxon, 42, 43, G2. 

, Provisions," 268. 


R. 


HeYl1olds, \Valte
, archbishop of Canterbury, 2G3. 
Hichard of Canterbury, 237. 
Uichard of Dover, archbishop of Canterbury, :Wl. 
Hichard 1. and St. Hugh, 
07, 
Où. 
Hichard Tl. dethroned ùy Henry Bolingbroke, 29D. 
Hichard 111., 327. 
Richard \Viche, St., bishop of Chichester, 2-1
. 
Hockingham, Council of, 140. 
Hobert of Geneva, anti-pope, 2:-30. 


s. 



ab2rct, idng of E:ìsex, 30. 

anctuary, pridlege of, 122, 339. 
:Z-! 
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arlUll custOlnary, 172. 
Sawtrey, Sir \YilliRll1, 303. 
Saxon gods, 15. 
Scapular of :\fount Canuel, 225. 355. 
Scrope, archbishop of York, his e
ecution, 305. 
Serfdom, 170. 
Seven saint", of Brittany, 7. 
Shrines of our Lady, 353, 354. 
Sidereal sy:-;tem, 1. 
Sigbed, king of East Angles, 3G. 
Silve::;ter I., Pope, addre
sed Ly Council of ArIes, 10. 
Sinlon de l\folltfort, 239 : falls at Eyc:-;halu, 24.5. 
Simon 
tock. 
t., 225. 
Statute H,' Officio, 302. 
of Labourers, 
00. 
of Liveries, 324. 

tephell Harding, St., 1G3. 

tephell, King, 158, 159. 

udbury, :-;imon, in the Tower, 292; put to death, 29::J. 
Swithin, 
t., hishop of \Yinchester, 87. 


T. 


Taxation of three kinds, 
:3(j. 
Teluplars suppressed, their }Jroperty transferred to Ho
pitancrs, 2ü4. 
Tenth, the, 8G. 
Theodore, 
t., archbishop of Canterbury, fi8; dealing with St. 
\Vilfrid, 50, 51, 52; hi::, code, 71. 
ThOlua
 Becket, 
t., 179; chancellor, ] 80; archbishop, 182; at 
:Xorthampton, 191; at Pontigny, 192; retul"1
 frollI exile, 195 ; 
hi::; luartyrdom, 197; his translation. 198, 218 ; his shrine, 356, 
3.37. 
Thomas Calltilupe, St., bishop of Hcreford, 
4G, 248, 249: his appeal 
to ROlllC, :159. 
Tithe, 8ß, 122. 
Towton, battle of, 328. 
Trinitarians, 2:2ô, 340. 
Turstin, archbishop of York, 157. 


u. 


Cnity of nature, image of the Church, 1. 
e ses, English, 33ü. 
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v. 


Vatican, Council of, 1 !-l. 


w. 


\Valsingham, our Lady of, 358. 
\Yayntleet, \Vil1iaul, 3

. 
\\
elbeck Abbey, Prcmonstratensia.n ccntre, IG5. 
\\-essex, predominance of, 84. 
\Vestminster Abhey founded, 31. 
\Vestminster, Council of, 153. 
\\ïdowhood, Order of, 343. 
\Vilfrid, :o-.t., his birth, 45; spokesman at \Vhitby, 47, 48; appeals to 
Home, 52, 55, 57 ; typical Engli::;hman, 358. 
\Yillianl, St., archbh;hop of York, 1GO, 1Gl. 
\Villiam the Conqueror at Battle, 120; his eccle
iastical court, 131; 
his COllsuctudinrs, 133. 
\Villiam Rufu!', 134; hi::; death, 143. 
\\ïlliam of Yera,'al, 143. 
\Vinchelsey, Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, 250; in conflict with 
Edward I., 2Gl. 
\Vinifrec1, St., her 11lartyrdOlll, u. 
\Vithaul Priory, l(jH. 
\Yulstan, :-;t., bishop of \Vorcester, 13l. 
\Vycliffe, hi::; birth, 2R3; at Oxford, 284; the king':::; "peculiar 
clerk," 285; at LaIubeth, 28(); his negations, 287, 2bb; father 
of unauthorised versions, 280; his death, 207. 
\Vycliffiðnl, 3D!. 
\\"yke1Utlll, \\IBiam of, 273, 274. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 
Saint Ignatius Loyola and The Early Jesuits. By STEWART 
ROSE. \Vith more than 100 Illustrations by H. \V. and H. C. 
Brewer and L. \Vain. The whole brought out under the 
immediate superintendence of the Rev. \V. H. Eyre, S. J. 
Super Roya18vo. Handsomely bound in Cloth, extra gilt. Price 
15s. Ild. (Very suitahle for a Prize or Gift. ) 
The Letters of the late Father George Porter, S.J., ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BOMBAY. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Acts of the English Martyrs, hitherto unpublished. By the 
Rev. JOH
 H. POLLEN, S.J. \Vith a Preface by the Rev. JOHN 
l\10RRIS, S.J., Quarterly Series (Vol. 75). Crown 8vo, cloth, in 
two styles, 7s. 6d. 
The Christian Virgin in her Family and in the World. Her 
Virtues and her :l\1ission at the Present Time. Handsomely 
bound in blue cloth, leather back, gilt top, 65. 
"The aim of the present book is to show how all those who, 
whether from choice or necessity, are led to live with their families 
or alone in the world may, by consecrating and sanctifying their 
state, lead a life, not only useful and meritorious, but amiable 
and pleasant to themselves and to society in general. The 
translation bears the imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
\V est minster . "- Tablet. 
The Blind Apostle and A Heroine of Charity. By the late 
KATHLEE:'l O':\IEARA. \Vith a Preface by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of\Vestminster. Vol. 3, "Bellsof the Sanctuary" Series. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 4S. 6d. 
" 
lgr. de Ség-ur's (the Blind Apostle) life is a story of our own 
time, and tells of the heroic courage in which, in spite of total 
blindness, he laboured for thirteen years, preaching, hearing con- 
fessions, and even contributing book after book to popular Catholic 
literature. :Madame Legras (the Heroine of Charity) was the noble- 
hearted woman to whom S1. Vincent de Paul entrusted the work 
of founding the order of the Sisters of Charity. "-Catholic Timu. 
My Time, and what I've done with it. An Autobiography. 
By F. C. BURNAND. \Vith Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 
"Interweaves with a partI y fictitious plot Mr. Burnand's impressions 
of his boyhood and youth, especially of that period which he spent 
at ' Holyshade' (Eton), 'Tudor College' (Cowbridge), and 'St. 
Bede's' (Cuddleston). Each of these experiences yields to l\Ir. 
Burnand a little budget of portraits of the ruling powers. Dr. Reate, 
Canon Liddon, Bishop \Vilberforce, and other celebrities, living 
and dead, are recognizable under their disguises. The author of 
, Happy Thoughts' is an acute analyst of the sensations and uncon- 
scious reflections of boyhood as well as of manhoorl
' For various 
reasons, then, this volume will be found entertaining."- Times. 
IlIl1Jlediately. 
The Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne. \\ïth Selec- 
tions from his letters. By AUGUSTA THEODOSIA DRANE. 
Ireland and St. Patrick. A Study of the Saint's Character, and 
of the results of his Apostolate. By the Rev. \V. B. l\IORRIS, of 
the Oratory. 
Succat; or, Sixty Years of the Life of St. Patrick. By the Very 
Rev. l\lgr. ROBERT GRADWELL. 
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ALLIES, T. W. (K.C. S.G.) 
Formation of Christendom. Vols. I., II., and III., 
(all out of print.). . . . . . . 
Church and State as seen in the Formation of Christen- 
dom, 8vo, pp. 472, cloth . (out of print.) 
The Throne of the Fisherman, built by the Carpenter's 
Son, the Root, the Bond, and the Crown of Christ- 
endom. Demy 8vo. ..: 
The Holy See and the \Vandering of the Nations. 
Demy 8vo.. . 
Peter's Rock in :Mohammed's Flood. Deroy 8vo. 
"It would be quite superfluous at this hour of the day to recommend 
1\1 r. Allies' writings to English Catholics. Those of our readers who 
remember the article on his writings in the K atlzo/ik, know that 
he is esteemed in Germany as one of our foremost writers."- 
Dub/in Review. 


o 10 6 


o 10 6 
o 10 6 


ALLIES, MARY. 
Leaves from St. John Chrysostom, \Vith introduction 
by T. W. Allies, K. C. S .G. Crown 8vo, cloth 0 6 0 
"Miss AHies · Leaves' are delightful reading; the English is re- 
markably pure and graceful: page after page reads as if it were 
original. I\o commentator, Catholic or Protestant, has ever sur- 
passed St. John Chrysostom in the knowledge of Holy Scripture, 
and his learning was of a kind which is of service now as it was at 
the time when the inhabitants of a great city hung on his words. u - 
Tab/et. 
ALLNATT, C. F. B. 
Cathedra Petri. Third and Enlarged Edition. Cloth 0 6 0 
"Invaluable to the controversialist and the theologian, and most 
useful for educated men inquiring after truth or anxious to know 
the positive testimony of Christian antiquity in favour of Papal 
claims. "-jIfonth. 
\Vhich is the True Church? Fifth Edition 
The Church and the Sects. .. 
Ditto, Ditto. Second Series. . 
ANNUS SANCTUS: 
Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
Translated from the Sacred Offict;s by various 
Authors, with 
Modem, Original, and other Hymns, 
and an Appendix of Earlier Versions. Selected and 
Arranged by ORBY SHIPLEY, l\I.A. 
Popular edition, in two parts each 
I n stiff boards 
Plain Cloth, lettered 
Edition de luxe . 
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ANSWERS TO ATHEISTS: OR NOTES ON 
Ingersoll. By the Rev. A. Lambert, (over 100,000 copies 
sold in America). Ninth edition. Paper.. . . 
Cloth 
B. N. 
The Jesuits: their Foundation and History. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth. red edges. . . . . 
"The book is just what it r.rofesses to be-a þopular Izis/ory, 
drawn from well-known sources, ' &c.-lIloll/lz. 


BAKER, VEN. FATHER AUGUSTIN. 
Holy \Visdom; or, Directions for the Prayer of Con- 
templation, &c. Extracted from Treatises written 
by the Ven. Father F. Augustin Baker, O. S. B., and 
edited by Abbot Sweeney, D. D. Beautifully bound 
in half leather . .. ... 
.. \Ve ear
stly recommend this most beautiful work to all our 
readers. \Ve are sure that every community will use it as a constant 
manual. If any persons have friends in convents, we cannot conceive 
a better present they can make them, or a better claim they can have 
on their prayers, than by providing them with a copy."-JVeek/y 
Register. 
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BORROMEO, LIFE OF ST. CHARLES. 
From the I talian of Peter Guissano. 2 vols. . . 0 15 0 
.. A standard work, which has stood the test of slIcceeding ages: it 
is certainly the finest work on St. Charles in an English dress."- 
Table/. 
BOWDEN, REV. H. S. (of the Oratory) Edited by. 
Dante's Divina Commedia: Its scope and value. 
From the German of FRANCIS HETTINGER, D.D. 
'Yith an engraving of Dante. Crown 8vo . 0 10 6 
.. All that Venturi attempted to do has been now approached with 
far greater power and learning bv Dr. Hettinger, who. as the author 
of the 'Apologie des Christenthums,' and as a great Catholic theolo- 
gian, is eminently well qualified for the task he has undertaken."- 
TIzI Saturday Re"llie'w. 
Natural Religion. Being Vol. 1. of Dr. Hettinger's 
Evidences of Christianity. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction on Certainty, by the Rev. H. S. Bowden. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 0 7 6 
(Other volumes in preparation.) 
" As an able statement of !he Catholic Doctrine of Certitude, and 
a defence, from the Romanist point of view, of the truth of Christian- 
ity, it was well worth while tran<;lating Dr. Franz Hettinger's 
· ApoJogie des Christenthums,' of which the first part is now pub- 
lished." -S cotsma1z. 


BRIDGETT, REV. T. E. (C.SS.R.). 
Discipline of Drink . . . 
"The historical information with which the book abounds gives 
evidence of deep research and patient study, and imparts a per- 
manent interest to the volume, which will elevate it to a position 
of authority and importance enjoyed by few of its compeers."-Tlze 
.A. rr(}w. 
Our Lady's Dowry; how England'Von that Title. 
New and Enlarged Edition. . . . . 
.. This book is the ablest vindication of Catholic devotion to Our 
Lady, drawn from tradition, that we know of in the English lan- 
guage."-Tabllt. 
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BRIDGETT. REV. T. E. (C.SS.R.)-contÍ1wed. 


Ritual of the New Testament. An essay on the prin- 
ciples and origin of Catholic Ritual in reference to 
the New Testament. Third edition ;{;o 5 0 
The Life of the Blessed John Fisher. 'Vith a repro- 
duction of the famous portrait of Blessed JOHN 
FISHER by HOLBEIN, and other Illustrations. 2nd Ed. 0 7 6 
"The Life of Blessed John Fisher could hardly fail to be interest- 
ing and instructive. Sketched by Father Bridgett's practised pen, 
the portrait of this holy martyr is no less vividly displayed in the 
printed pages of the book than in the wonderful picture of Holbein. 
which forms the fron tispiece. "-TabÜt. 
The True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy deposed by 
Queen Elizabeth, with fuller 
Memoirs of its Last 
Two Survivors. By the Rev. T. E. BRIDGETT, 
C.SS. R., and the late Rev. T. F. KNOX, D. D., of 
the London Oratory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0 7 6 
.. We gladly acknowledge the value of this work on a subject which 
has been obscured by prejudice and caralessness. "-Satllrday Review. 
The Life and 'Vritings of Sir Thomas l\Iore, Lord 
Chancellor of England and Martyr under Henry 
VIII. 'Vith Portrait of the :i\Iartyr taken from the 
Crayon Sketch made by Holbein in 1527 0 7 6 
.. Father Bridgett has followed up his valuable Life of Bishop 
Fisher with a still more valuable Life of Thomas More. It is. as the 
title declares. a study not only of the life. but also of the writings of 
Sir Thomas. Father Bridgett has considered him from every point 
of view. and the result is. it seems to us, a more complete and 
finished portrait of the man. mentally and physically, than has been 
hi therto presen ted. >>-A thellæll11l. 


BRIDGETT, REV. T. E. (C.SS.R.), Edited by. 


Souls Departed. By CARDINAL ALLEN. First pub- 
lished in 1565, now edited in modern spelling by the 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett 
BROWNE, REV. R. D.: 


060 


Plain Sermons. Sixty-eight Plain Sermons on the 
Fundamental Truths of the Catholic Church. 
Crown 8vo.. ..... 
.. These are good sermons. . . . The great merit of which is that 
they might be read 'rJ
rbatim to any congregation. and they would 
be understood and appreciated by the uneducated almost as fully as 
by the cultured. They have been carefully put together; their 
language is simple and their matter is solid."-Catholic ,Ne.ws. 


060 


BUCKLER, REV. H. REGINALD (O.P.) 
The Perfection of :Man by Charity: a Spiritual 
Treatise. Crown 8vo, cloth. ... 
:' \Ve have read this unpre
ending. but 
o]id and edifying work, 
wHh much pleasure, and heartily commend It to our readers. . . . 
Its !'cope is sufficiently explained by the title.>>-The A/lmth. 


05 0 
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CASWALL. FATHER. 
Catholic Latin Instructor in the Principal Church 
Offices and Devotions, for the Use of Choirs, Con. 
vents, and :l\Iis.sion Schools, and for Self-Teaching. 
I vol., complete . . . . . . . 
Or Part I., containing Benediction, :l\Iass, Serving at 
I\lass, and various Latin Prayers in ordinary use 

Iay Pageant: A Tale of Tintern. (A Poem) Second 
edition . 
Poems .. ...... 
Lyra Catholica, containing all the Breviary and :l\Iissal 
Hymns, with others from various sources. 32mo, 
cloth, red edges 
CATHOLIO BELIEF: OR. A SHORT AND 
Simple Exposition of Catholic Doctrine. By the 
Very Rev. Joseph Faà di Bruno, D.D. Tenth 
editlOn.. . Price 6d.; post free, 
Cloth, lettered,. . . . . . . 
Also an edition on better paper and bound in cloth, with 
gilt lettering and steel frontispiece 
CHALLONER, BISHOP. 

Ieditations for every day in the year. New edition. 
Revised and edited by the Right Rev. John Virtue, 
D.D., Bishop of Portsmouth. 8vo. 5th edition. 0 3 0 
And in other bindings. 
CO LERIDGE, REV. H. J. (S.J.) (See Quarter!;' Sen"es.) 
DEV AS, C. S. 
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020 


Studies of Family Life: a contribution to Social 
Science. Crown 8vo .. .. 0 5 0 
"'Ve recommend these pages and the remarkable evidence brought 
together in them to the careful attention of all who are interested in 
the well-being of our common humanity."-Gttarditl1z. 
.. Both thoughtful and stimulating."-Saturday Review. 


DRANE, AUGUSTA THEODOSIA. 
History of St. Catherine of Siena and her Companions. 
A new edition in two vols. . . 0 12 6 
.. It has been reserved for the author of the present work to give us 
a complete biography of St. Cathel ine. . . . Perhaps the greatest 
success of the writer is the way in which she has contrived to make 
the Saint herselflh"e in the pages of the book."-Tablet. 
EYRE, MOST REV. OHARLES, (Abp. of Glasgow). 
The History of St. Cuthbert: or, An Account of his 
Life, Decease, and :l\Iiracles. Third edition. Illus- 
trated with maps, charts, &.c., and handsomely 
bound in cloth. Royal 8vo. . . . . 0 14 0 
.. A handsome, well appointed volume, in every way worthy of its 
illustrious subject. . . . The chief impression of the whole is the 
picture of a great and good man drawn by a sympathetic hand."- 
Sþectator. 
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FABER, REV. FREDERICK WILLIAM, (D.D.) 


All for Jesus 
Bethlehem . 
Blessed Sacrament . 
Creator and Creature. . 
Ethel's Book of the Angels. 
Foot of the Cross 
Growth in Holiness. . .. . 
H yrnns . . . . . . . . . 
Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects, 2 vols. each 
Poems (a new edition in preparation) . 
Precious Blood . 
Sir Lancelot . . . . . 
Sr.iritual Conferences. . . . . . 
LIfe and Letters of Frederick 'Villiam Faber, D. D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John 
Edward Bowden of the same Congregation 


. /";0 5 0 
07 0 
07 6 
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05 0 
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05 0 


05 0 
05 0 
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060 


FOLEY, REV. HENRY, (S.J.) 
Records of the English ProvInce of the Society of 
Jesus. Vol. I., Series I. . net 
Vol. II., Series II., III., IV.. net 
Vol. III., Series V., VI., VII., VIII. net 
Vol. IV. Series IX., X., XI. . . . net 
Vol. V., Series XII. with nine Photographs of 
:I\1artyrs . . . . . . . . net 
Vol. VI., Diary and Pilgrim-Book of the English Col- 
lege, Rome. The Diary from 1579 to 1773, with 
Biographical and Historical Notes. The Pilgrim- 
Book of the Ancient English Hospice attached to 
the College from 1580 to 1656, with Historical 
Notes. . . . . . . . net 1 6 0 
Vol. VII. Part the First: General Statistics of the Pro- 
vince; and Collectanea, giving Biographical Notices 
ofits :Members and of many Irish and Scotch Jesuits. 
'Vith 20 Photographs. . . . . net 6 0 
Vol. VII. Part the Second: Collectanea, Completed; 
'Vith Appendices. Catalogues of Assumed and Real 
Names: Annual Letters; Biographies and l\Iiscel- 
Ianea. . . . . . . . net I 6 0 
.. As a biographical dictionary of English Jesuits. it deserves a 
place in every well-
elected library. and. as a coJlection of marvel. 
lous occurrences. persecutions. martyrdoms, and evidences of the 
results of faith. amongst the books of all who belong to the Catholic 
Church. JJ-Gnlealogist. 


FORMBY, REV. HENR
 


I 6 0 
I 6 0 
I 10 0 
I 6 0 
I 10 0 


1\lonotheism: in the main derived from the Hebrew 
nation and the Law of l\Ioses. The Primitive Reli- 
gion of the City of Rome. An historical Investiga- 
tion. Demy 8vo. 0 5 0 
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FRANCIS DE SALES, ST.: THE WORKS OF. 
Translated into the English Language by the Very Rev. 
Canon :Mackey, o. S. B., under the direction of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. . 
Vol. I. Letters to Persons in the \Vorld. Cloth .;[0 6 0 
"The letters must be read in order to comprehend the charm and 
sweetness of their style."-Tablet. 
Vol. II.-The Treatise on the Love of God. Father 
Carr's translation of 1630 has been taken as a basis, 
but it has been modernized and thoroughly revised 
and corrected. . . . . . . . 0 9 0 
"To those who are seeking perfection by the path of contemplation 
this volume wi)) be an armoury ofhelp."-Sat,trday Review. 
Vol. I I 1. The Catholic Controversy. .. 0 6 0 
U No one who has not read it can conceive how clear, how convinc- 
ing, and how we)) adapted to our present needs are these controversial 
· leaves. "'-Tablet. 
Vol. IV. Letters to Persons in Religion, with intro- 
duction by Bishop Hedley on "St. Francis de Sales 
and the Religious State. ". ... 0 6 0 
II The sincere piety and goodness, the grave wisdom, the knowledge 
()f human nature, the tenderness for its weakness, and the desire' for 
its perfection that pervade the letters, make them pregnant of in- 
struction for all serious persons. The translation and editing have 
Ðeen admirably done."-Scotsman. 
* * * Other vols. in preparation. 
GALLWEY, REV. PETER, (S.J.) 
Precious Pearl of Hope in the :Mercy of God, The. 
Translated from the Italian. \Vith Preface by the 
Rev. Father Gallwey. Cloth. . . . . 0 4 6 
Lectures on Ritualism and on the Anglican Orders. 
2 vols. ( Or may be had separately.) 0 8 0 
Salvage from the \Yreck. A few 11emories of the 
Dead, preserved in Funeral Discourses. \Vith 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. . 0 7 6 
GIBSON, REV. H. 
Catechism :Made Easy. Being an Explanation of the 
Christian Doctrine. Fifth edition. 2 vols., cloth 0 7 6 
"This work must be of priceless worth to any who are engaged in 
any form of catechetical instruction. It is the best book of the kind 
that we have seen in English."-lrisk 1I1o,
thly. 
GILLOW, JOSEPH. 
Literary and Biographical History, or, Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the Engli
h Catholics. From the 
Breach with Rome, in J 534, to the Present Time. 
Valse I., II. and III. cloth, dUllY 8vo . . 
ach. 0 15 0 
* ... * Other vols. in preparation. 
"The patient research of Mr. Gillow, his conscientious record of 
minute particulars, and especially his exhaustive bibliographical in- 
formation in connection with each name, are beyond praise. "-British. 
Quarterly Review. 
The Haydock Papers. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 0 7 6 
II \Ve commend this col1ection to the att
ntion of every one that 
is interested in the records of the sufferings and struggles of our 
ancestors to hand down the faith to their children. It is in the 
perusal of such details that we bring home to ourselves the truly 
heroic sacrifices that our forefathers endured in those dark and 
dismal times."-Tablet. 
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GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR LORD. 
.Meditations for every nay in the Year, exclu
ive of 
those for Festivals, Days of Retreat, &c. Adapted 
from the original of Abbé de Brandt, by Sister :Mary 
Fidelis. A new and Improved Edition, in 3 Vols. 
Sold only in sets. Price per set, . ;; I 2 6 
.. The praise, though high. bestowed on these excellent meditations 
by the Bishop of Salfurd is well deserved. The language. like good 
spectacles, spreads trea!-tures before our vision \\ithout attracting 
attention to itself."-DlIbli11 Rroirw. 
HEDLEY, BISHOP. 
Our Divine Saviour, and other Discourses. Crown 
8vo. 0 6 0 
.. A distinct and noteworthy feature of these sermons is, we cer- 
tainly think, their freshness-freshness of thought, treatment. and 
style; nowhere do we meet pulpit commonplace or hackneyed phrase 
-everywhere, on the contrary, it is the heart of the preacher pouring 
out to his flock his own deep convictions, enforcing them from the 
"Treasures, old and new.' of a culLivated mind."-Dub/itl Rroirw. 
HUMPHREY, REV. W. (S.J.) 
Suarez on the Religious State: A Digest of the Doc- 
trine contained in his Treatise, "De Statû Religionis." 
3 vols., pp. 1200. Cloth, roy. 8vo. I 10 0 
"This laborious and skilfully executed work is a distinct addition 
to English theological literature. Father Humphrey's style is quiet, 
methodical, precise, and as clear as the subject admits. Everyone 
wj)) be struck with the air of legal exposition which pervades the 
book. He takes a grip of his author, under which the text yields 
up every atom of its meaning and force."-Dub/Ùl Rn,inv. 
The One l'vlediator; or, Sacrifice and Sacraments. 
Crown 8vo, cloth . . 0 5 0 
.. An exceedingly accurate theological exposition of doctrines 
which are the life of Christianity and which make up the soul of the 
Christian reHgion. . . . A profound work, but so far from being 
dark, obscure. and of metaphysical difficulty, the meaning of each 
paragraph shines with a crystalline dearness."-Tablet. 
KING, FRANCIS. 
The Church of my Baptism, and why I returned to 
it. Crown 8vo, cloth. 0 2 6 
.. A book of the higher controver
ial criticism. Its literary style 
is good, its controversial manner exceIJent, and its writer's emphasis 
does not escape in italics and notes of exclamation, but is all reserved 
for lucid and cogent reasoning. Altogether a book of an excellent 
spirit. written with freshness and distinction."-JVeek/y R
gister. 
LEDOUX, REV. S. M. 
History of the 
even Holy Founders of the Order of 
the Servants of Mary. Crown 8vo, cloth . 0 4 6 
.. Throws a full light upon the Seven Saints recently canonized, 
whom we see as they really were. All that was marvellous in their 
call, their works, and their death is gi
en with the charm of a 
picturesque and speaking style."-lJl
ssellger of the Sacred Heart. 
LEE, REV. F. G., D.D. (of All Saints, Lambeth.) 
Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo ,0 6 0 
.. In vivid interest and in literary power, no less than in solid his- 
torical value, Dr. Lee's present work comes fully up to the standard 
of its predecessors; and to say that is to bestow high praise. The 
book evinces Dr. Lee's customary diligence of research In amassing 
facts, and his rare artistic power in weJding them into a harmonious 
and effective whole."- Johll Bull. 
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LIGUORI, ST. ALPHONSUS. 


New and Improved Translation of the Complete \Vorks 
of St. Alphonsus, edited by the late Bishop Coffin :- 
Vol. I. The Christian Virtues, and the 1\leans for Ob- 
taining them. Cloth elegant . 
Or separately:- 
I. The Love of our Lord Jesus Christ . . . 
2. Treatise on Prayer. (In the ordinary editiotzs a 
great part of this 'Work is omitted) 
3. A Chnstian's rule of Life. . . . . 
V 01. I I. The 1\1 ysteries of the Faith-The Incarnation; 
containing 1\leditations and Devotions on the Birth 
and Infancy of Jesus Christ, &c., suited for Advent 
and Christmas. 
Cheap edition . . 
Vol. III. The l\Iysteries of the Faith-The Blessed 
Sacrament 
Cheap edition .. .. 
Vol. IV. Eternal Truths-Preparation for Death 
Cheap edition . . . . . . . 
Vol. V. The Redemption 1\leditations on the Passion. 
Cheap edition . . 
Jesus hath loved us (separately). 
Vo1. VI. Glories of :Mary. New edition 
\Vith Frontispiece, cloth 


LIVIUS, REV. T. (M.A., C.SS.R.) 
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St. Peter, Bishop of Rome; or. the Roman Episcopate 
of the Prince of the A postles, proved from the 
Fathers, History and Chronology, and illustrated by 
arguments from other sources. Dedicated to his 
Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, cloth 0 12 0 
.. A book which deserves careful attention. In respect of literary 
qualities, such as effective arrangement, and correct and lucid 
diction, this essay, by an English Catholic scholar, is not unworthy 
of Cardinal Newman, to whom it is dedicated."-The Smz. 
Explanation of the Psalms and Canticles in the Divine 
Office. By ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. Translated 
from the Italian by T lOMAS LIVIUS, C. SSe R. 
With a Preface by his Eminence Cardinal MANNING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. . 0 7 6 
.. To nuns and others who know little or no Latin, the book will 
be of immense importance."-DublÙz Review. 
Ie Father Livius has in our opinion even improved on the original, 
so far as the arrangement of the book goes. New priests will find 
it especial1y usetul."-MolltJz. 
1\lary in the Epistles; or, The Implicit Teaching of 
the Apostles concerning the Blessed Virgin, set 
forth in devout comments on their writmgs. 
Illustrated from Fathers and other Authors, and 
prefaced by introductory Chapters. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth . 0 5 0 
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MANNING, CARDINAL. 


England and Christendom " 
Four Great Evils of the Day. 5th edition. \Vrapper 
Cloth. . 
Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 3rd edition. \Vrapper 
Cloth . 
Glories of the Sacred Heart. 5th edition 
Grounds of Faith. Cloth. 9th edition. \Vrapper 
Cloth.. .. 
Independence of the Holy See. 2nd edition 
Internall\Iission of the Holy Ghost. 5th edition 
:Miscellanies. 3 vols. the set 
National Education. \Vrapper 
Cloth . 
Petri Privilegium 
Religio Viatoris. 3rd edition, cloth 
\Vrapper . 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. V ols. I., I I.. 
and III. . . each 
Sin and its Consequences. 7th edition 
Temporal :Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd edition 
Temporal Power of the Pope. 3rd edition . 
True Story of the Vatican Council. 2nd edition 
The Eternal Priesthood. 9th edition . 
The Office of the Church in the Higher Catholic 
Education. A Pastoral Letter . . 
\Vorkings of the Holy Spirit in the Church of England. 
Reprint of a letter addressed to Dr. Pusey in 1864 
\Vrapper 
Cloth . 
Lost Sheep Found. A Sermon 
On Education. . . . 
Rights and Dignity of Labour 


The Westminster Series 
In handy pocket size. 
The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable 
Truth, \Vrapper . . 
Confidence in God. \V rapper. . 
Or the two bound together. Cloth . . 
Holy Gospel of OUf Lord Jesus Christ according 
to S1. John. Cloth . . . . . 
Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. Cloth 
Love of Jesus to Penitents. \\Trapper 
Cloth .... . 
Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel. Cloth 


MANNING, CARDINAL, Edited by. 


Life of the Curé of Ars. Popular edition . 
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MEDAILLE, REV. P. 
:Meditations on the Gospels for Every Day in the 
Year. Translated into English from the new Edi- 
tion, enlarged hy the Besançon 1\lissionaries, under 
the direction of the Rev. \V. H. Eyre, S. J. Cloth Lo 6 0 
(This work has already been translated into Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and Dutch.) 
.. ""e have carefully examined these :l\Ieditations, and are fain to 
confess that we admire them very much. They are short, succinct, 
pithy, alwa}'s to the point, and wonderfuJ1y suggestive."-Tablet. 
MIVART, PROF. ST. GEORGE (M.D., F.R.S.) 
Nature and Thought. Second edition . . . 0 4 0 
"The complete command of the subject, the wide grasp, the 
subtlety, the readiness of illustration, the grace of style, contrive 
to render this one of the most admirable books of It.S cJass."- 
British. QlIarterly RnÙw. 
A Philosophical Catechism. Fifth edition 0 0 
..It should become the vade mecum of Catholic students. "-Tabld. 
MONTGOMERY, HON. MRS. 
Approved by the Most Rev. George Porter, Archbishop of 
Bomba)'. 
The Divine Sequence: A Treatise on Creation and 
Redemption. Cloth . . 
The Eternal Years. \Vith an Introduction by the 
1\10st Rev. George Porter, Archbishop of Bombay. 
Cloth 
The Divine Ideal. Cloth. . 
.. A work of original thought carefu))y developed and expressed in 
lucid and richly imaged style."-Tablet. 
.. The writing of a pious, thoughtful, earnest woman."-Church. 
RnJiew. 
.. Fu)) of truth, and sound reason, and confidence."-American 
Catholic Book Ne'ws. 
MORRIS, REV. JOHN (S.J.) 
Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, keeper of l\1ary 
Queen of Scots. Demy 8vo. . . . . 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related by them- 
selves. Second Series. 8vo, cloth. 
Third Series .. . 
The Life of Father John Gerard, S.J. Third edition, 
rewritten and enlarged. .. . 
The Life and 1\lartyrdom of S1. Thomas Becket. Second 
and enlarged edition. In one volume, large post 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxxvi., 632, . 
or bound in two parts, cloth 
MORRIS, REV. W. B. (of the Oratory.> 
The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. Fourth 
edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
.. The secret of Father Morris's success is, that he has got the 
proper key to the extraordinary, the mysterious life and character of 
St. Patrick. He has taken the Saint's own authentic writings as 
the foundation whereon to build."-Irish EccÜsiastical Record. 
.. Promises to become the standard biography of Ireland's Apostle. 
For dear statement of facts, and calm judicious discussion of con- 
troverted points, it surpasses any work we know of in the literature 
of the subject."-America1l Catholic Quarterly. 
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NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 
Church of the Fathers 
o -4- 0 
Prices of other works by Cardinal N ewmal1 on 
application. 
PAGANI, VERY REV. JOHN BAPTIST, 
The Science of the Saints in Practice. By John Bap. 
tist Pagani, Second General of the Institute of 
Charity. Complete in three volumes. Vol. I, 
January to April. Vol. 2, l\Iay to August. Vol. 3, 
September to December. . . . each 0 5 0 
.. 'The Science of the Sain ts' is a practical treatise on the principal 
Christian virtues, abundantly illustrated with interesting examples 
from Holy Scripture as well a.. from the Lives of the Saints. Written 
chiefl}' for devout 
ouls. such as are trying to live an interior and super- 
natural life by following in the footsteps of our Lord and His saint
, 
this work is eminently adapted for the use of ecclesiastics and ofreligi- 
ous communities."-/risk Ecclesiastical Record, 


PAYNE, JOHN ORLEBAR, (M.A.) 
Records of the English Catholics of 1715. Demy 8vo. 
Half-bound, gilt top .. . 0 15 0 
U A book of the kind Mr. Payne has given us would have astonish- 
ed Bishop Milner or Dr. Lingard. They would have treasured it, 
for both of them knew the value of minute fragments of historical 
information. The Editor ha<; derived nearly the whole of the inform- 
ation which he has given, from unprinted sources, and we must 
congratulate him on ha\.ing found a few incidents here and there 
which may bring the old times back before us in a most touching 
manner." - T'lblet. 
English Catholic Non-Jurors of 1715. Being a Sum. 
mary of the Register of their Estates, with Genea- 
logical and other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents' in the Public Record 
Office. In one Volume. Demy 8vo. 0 
U Most carefully and creditably brought out. .. From first to last. 
full of social interest and biographical details, for which we may 
search in vain elsewhere."-A1ltiqllarian 1ff agazÙle. 
Old English Catholic Missions. Demy8vo, half-bound. 0 7 6 
.. A book to hunt about in for curious odds and ends."-Satllrday 
R eT.iew. 
II These registers teU us in their too brief records, teeming with inter- 
est for all their scantiness, many a tale of patient heroism."-Tablel. 


POOR SISTERS OF NAZARETH, THE. 
A descriptive Sketch of Convent Life. By Alice 
feynell. 
Profusely Illustrated witQ Drawings especially made 
by George Lam bert. Large 4to. Boards . 
A limited number c f copies are also issued as an Edition 
de Luxe, containing proofs of the illustrations printed 
on one side only of the paper,and handsomely bound. 
.. Bound in a most artistic cover, illustrated with a naturalness 
that could only have been born of powerful sympathy ; printed clearJy, 
neatly, and on excellent paper, and written with the point, aptness, 
and ripeness of style which we have learnt to associate with Mrs. 
Meynell's literature."-Tablet. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES Edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.]. 76 volumes published to date. 
Selection. 
The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the 
Rev. H. ]. Coleridge, S.]. 2 vols. . . . /:,0 10 6 
The History of the Sacred Passion. By :Father Luis 
de )a Palma, of the Society of ] esus. Translated 
from the Spanish. . .. .. 0 5 0 
The Life of Dona Louisa de Carvajal. By Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. Small edition . 0 3 6 
The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 3 vols. By Rev. 
H. ]. Coleridge, S.]. . . . . . each 0 7 6 
The Life of1\lary \Vard. By l\lary Catherine Elizabeth 
Chalmers, of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. 
Edited by the Rev. H. ]. Coleridge, S.]. 2 vo)s. 0 15 0 
The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter 
Days. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J.. . 0 7 6 
Pious AffectIons towards God and the Saints. 1\Iedi- 
tations for every Day in the Year, and for the 
Principal Festivals. From the Latin of the Ven. 
Nicolas Lancicius, S.]. .... 
The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ in Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year. By Fr. Nicolas 
A vancino, S.J. Two vols. . . . . . 
The Baptism of the King: Considerations on the Sacred 
Passion. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J.. . 
The l\lother of the King. 1\Iary during the Life of 
Our Lord. . . . . . . . . 
The Hours of the Passion. Taken from the Life of 
Christ by Ludolph the Saxon. .. 
The 1\Iother of the Church. l\Iary during the first 
A postolic Age . . . 
The Life of St. Bridget of Sweden. By the late F. J. 
1\1. A. Partridge. .. ... 
The Teachings and Counsels of St. Francis Xavier. 
From his Letters . . ... 
Garcia :Moreno, President of Ecuador. 1821-1875. 
From the French of the Rev. P. A. Berthe, C.SS.R. 
By Lady Herbert. . . . 
The Life of St. Alonso Rodriguez. By Francis 
Goldie, of the Society of ] esus .. 
Letters of St. Augustine. Selected and arranged by 
1\lary H. Allies . ... 
A 1\lartyr from the Quarter-Deck-Alexis Clerc, S.J. 
By Lady Herbert. . . . . . 
VOLUMES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
The Holy Infanc}'. 
The Preparation of the Incarnation. . . . 
The Nine Months. The Life of our Lord in the 'Vomb. 
The Thirty Years. Our Lord's Infancy and Early Life. 
The Public Life of Our DJrd. 
The l\Iinistry of St. John Baptist 
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QUARTERLY SERIES-{selecti01z) continued. 
Tbe Preaching of the Beatitudes /;0 6 6 
The Sermon on the l\Iount. Continued. 2 Parts, each 0 6 6 
The Training of the Apostles. Parts I., II., III., IV. 
each 0 6 6 
The Pre
hing of the Cross. Part I. 0 6 6 
The Preaching of the Cross. Parts 11., III. each 0 6 0 
Passiontide. Parts. I. II and III., each 0 6 6 
Chapters on the Parables of Our Lord 0 7 6 
Introductory Volumes. 
The Life of our Life. Harmony of the Life of Our 
Lord, with Introductory Chapters and Indices. 
Second edition. Two vols. 0 15 0 
The \Vorks and \Vords of our Saviour, gathered from 
the Four Gospels .. . 0 7 6 
The Story of the Gospels. Harmonised for :\leditation 0 7 6 
Full lists 011 appiicati01l. 


RAM, MRS. ABEL. 
"Emmanuel." Being the Life of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ reproduced in the :l\I ysteries of the Tabernacle. 
By Mrs. Abel Ram, author of " The most Beautiful 
among the Children of .Men," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 0 5 0 
.. The foundation of the :;tructure is laid with the greatest skill and 
the deepest knowledge of what constitutes true religion, and every 
chapter ends with an eloquent and soul-inspiring appeal for one or 
other of the virtue.. which the different scenes in the life of Our 
Saviour set prominently into ...iew."-Catlzolic Times. 


RICHARDS, REV. WALTER J. B. (D.D.) 
:l\Ianual of Scripture History. Being an Analysis of the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
\V. J. B. Richards, D. D., Oblate of St. Charles; In- 
spector of Schools in the Diocese of \Vestminster. 
Cloth. .. 
.. Happy indeed will those children and young persons be who 
acquire in their early days the inestimably precious knowledge 
which these books impan."-Tablet. 


04 0 


RYDER, REV. H. I. D. (of the Oratory.) 
Catholic CCfltroversy: A Reply to Dr. Littledale's 
"Plain Reasons." Sixth edition. . . . 0 2 6 
.. Father Ryder of the Birmingham Oratory, has now furnished 
in a small volume a masterlv reply to this assailant from without. 
The lighter charms of a brilliant and graceful style are added to the 
solid merits of this handbook of contemporary controversy. "-Irish 
Monthly. 


SOULIER, REV. P. 
Life of 51. Philip Benizi, of the Order of the Servants 
of l\Iary. Crown 8vo. . . . . . 0 8 0 
.. A clear and interesting account of the life and labours of this 
eminent Servant of Mary."-American Catholic Q1Iarterly. 
"Very scholar-like, devout and compJete."-Dublin Review. 
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STANTON, REV. R. (of the Oratory.) 
A Menology of England and \Vales; or, Brief l\Iem- 
orials of the British and English Saints, arranged 
according to the Calendar. Together with the Mar- 
tyrs of the 16th and 17th centuries. Compiled by 
order of the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops 
of the Province of \Vestminster. Demy 8vo, cloth 1.;0 14 0 
THOMPSON, EDWARD HEALY, (M.A.) 
The Life of Jean-Jacques Olier, Founder of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi. 628. . . . 0 15 0 
.. It provides us with just what we most need. a model to look up to 
and imitate; one whose circumstances and surroundings were suffi- 
ciently like our own to admit of an easy and direct application to our 
own personal duties and daily occupations."-DublÙz Re'm'ew. 
The Life and Glories of St. Joseph, Husband of 
l\Iary, Foster-Father of Jesus, and Patron of the 
Universal Church. Grounded on the Dissertations of 
Canon Antonio Vitålis, Father J osé l\Ioreno, and other 
writer
. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi., 488, 
ULLATHORNE, ARCHBISHOP. 
Endowments of l\Ian, &c. Popular edition. 
Groundwork of the Christian Virtues: do. 
Christian Patience, . do. do. 
Ecclesiastical Discourses . 
ì\lemoir of Bishop 'Villson. . 
VAUGHAN, ARCHBISHOP, (O.S.B.) 
The Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin. 
Abridged and edited by Dom Jerome Vaughan, 
O. S. B. Second Edition. (Vol. I., Benedictine 
Library.) Crown 8vo. Attractively bound 0 6 6 
" Popularly written. in the best sense of the word, skiHully avoids 
all wearisome detail, whilst omitting nothing that is of importance 
in the incidents of the Saint's existence, or for a clear understanding 
of the nature and the purpose of those sublime theological works 
On which so many Pontiffs. and notably Leo XII!., have pronounced 
such remarkable and repeated commendations. "-Fruma,z's Jounzal. 
WARD, WILFRID. 
The Clothes of Religion. A reply to popular Positivism. 0 3 6 
"Very witty and interesting."-Sþectator. 
"Really models of what such essays should be."-Church Quarterly 
Rroie'w. 
WATERWORTH, REV. J. 
'The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and CEcumenical 
Council of Trent, celebrated under the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, Paul III. , Julius III., and Pius IV., tran- 
slated by the Rev. J. \V ATERWORTH. To which 
are prefixed Essays on the External and Internal 
History of the Council. A new edition. Deroy 
8vo, cloth 0 10 6 
WISEMAN, CARDINAL. 
Fabiola. A Tale of the Catacombs. . . 3S. 6d. and 0 4 0 
Also a new and splendid edition printed on large 
quarto paper, embellished with thirty-one full-pa({e 
illustrations, and a coloured portrait of St. Agnes. 
Handsomely bound. 0 
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